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FOREWORD 

By  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  private  Diary  that  Lord 
Bertie  wrote  during  the  War.  It  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  the 
book  will  contain  nothing  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  to  publish.  I  have  not  seen  the  Diary, 
but  as  Bertie  was  Ambassador  in  Paris  during  the  War 
and  for  many  years  previously,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  France 
both  before  and  during  the  War,  and  also  of  the  policy  and 
views  of  the  British  and  Allied  Governments. 

The  Diary  will  have,  in  all  probability,  that  individual 
flavour  and  personal  opinion  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
writer. 

As  I  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office  for 
eleven  of  the  years  during  which  Bertie  was  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  his  work. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  from  1892  to  1895 
when  I  was  Under-Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  he 
was  one  of  the  important  officials  there.  The  impression  he 
made  then  was  that  of  a  man  of  quick  mind,  and  crisp,  clear 
opinions.  There  are  some  men  who  write  long  and  inform¬ 
ing  minutes  that  provide  useful  material  to  enable  their 
Chiefs  to  form  decisions,  but  which  leave  the  reader  in 
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doubt  whether  the  writer  of  the  minute  has  a  very  clear 
opinion  of  his  own.  Bertie  was  not  of  that  type.  He  left 
no  doubt  as  to  what  was  his  opinion  on  a  given  matter. 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  support  it  by  a  long  argument, 
but  he  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  based  on  sound  sense  and  a 
grasp  of  some  point  of  substance.  Whether  or  not  his 
opinion  was  to  be  accepted  as  final  or  exhaustive,  one  always 
felt  that  it  was  something  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  not  lightly  put  aside. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1905  he  was 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  His  work  and  the  position  he  made 
for  himself  there  were  of  the  highest  value  to  his  country. 
Indeed  his  personality,  in  that  very  important  and  delicate 
post,  had  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Entente 
between  Britain  and  France  during  years  that  were  very 
difficult  and  critical. 

It  is  often  said  that  one  of  the  qualities  essential  in  an 
Ambassador  is  tact.  Bertie  had  a  higher  quality  than  this. 
He  had  the  gift  of  making  himself  trusted,  and  he  had  it 
in  a  rare  degree.  All  nations  and  Governments  are  apt 
to  be  sensitive  and  suspicious  of  each  other ;  France  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Paris  is  apt  to  be  sensitive,  and  quick 
to  suspect.  Perhaps  even  more  so  than  most  of  the  other 
Capitals.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  for  a  foreign  diplomatist 
in  Paris  to  inspire  confidence ;  but  if  he  does  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  he  comes  in  course  of  time  to  be  really  trusted, 
and  the  trust  given  him  is  ungrudging  and  whole-hearted. 
This  was  the  position  Bertie’s  personality  gained  for  himself. 
All  the  French  Ministers  and  Officials  with  whom  he  dealt 
knew  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  Entente,  and  felt  that  he  wished 
well  to  their  Country.  He  could,  therefore,  represent 
the  views  of  his  Government  and  express  his  own  opinions 
with  frankness  and  without  giving  offence,  even  if  the  opinion 
expressed  did  not  coincide  with  the  views,  or  was  not  at 
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the  moment  agreeable  to  the  sentiments,  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  expressed. 

It  was  not  in  him  to  appear  to  agree  when  he  differed. 
He  could  express  dissent  by  an  ironical  question  even  more 
forcibly  than  by  a  direct  negative ;  and  this  was  often  a 
more  effective  way  of  shaking  the  opinion  with  which  he 
disagreed.  He  was  known  among  his  friends  as  Frank 
Bertie,  and  this  expressed  not  only  his  name  but  his  dis¬ 
position.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  point  of  view 
and  outlook,  and  Englishmen  are  not  less  apt  than  others 
to  see  what  seems  to  them  the  weak  points  of  other  nation¬ 
alities.  Bertie  was  quick  to  see  these  and  took  some  pleasure 
in  his  own  perception,  but  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  understand,  and,  when  he  understood,  his 
critical  faculty  enabled  him  to  appreciate  what  was  good 
as  well  as  to  see  what  appeared  to  him  faulty.  He  could 
say  things  that  were  crisp  even  to  the  point  of  brusque¬ 
ness,  and  yet  make  the  person  to  whom  he  said  them 
feel  that  he  was  well-disposed  and  a  friend.  These 
personal  qualities  made  him  invaluable  as  an  Ambassador 
in  Paris.  The  Foreign  Office  in  London  felt  sure  that 
a  friendly  policy  with  France  would  be  carried  out  with 
him  as  its  intermediary,  in  the  most  efficient  and  wholesome 
manner. 

He  had  no  illusions ;  and  perhaps  to  be  proof  against 
illusions  is  not  only  to  be  proof  against  sentimentality, 
but  to  be  little  prone  to  idealism.  Bertie  had  scant  patience 
with  anything  that  he  did  not  feel  to  be  practicable,  but  what 
he  did  perceive  to  be  so  he  felt  to  be  worth  working  for, 
and  this  is  a  quality  which  prevents  a  man  from  becoming 
a  cynic.  It  mattered  to  him  also  that  a  policy  should  be  to 
the  good ;  thus  he  believed  the  Entente  with  France  not 
only  to  be  practicable,  but  to  be  the  policy  which  was  best 
for  his  own  Country,  for  France,  and  for  Europe  generally. 
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This  is  but  a  slight  sketch,  and  one  much  more  adequate 
could  be  made  by  those  who  saw  him  constantly,  and  were 
his  intimate  friends.  But  it  is  enough  to  show  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  that  he  had  some  rare  personal 
qualities  which  enabled  him,  in  the  position  that  he  held  for 
so  long,  to  render  service  peculiarly  valuable. 

He  never  shrank  from  responsibility  or  criticism,  and  he 
never  sought  publicity  or  fame.  He  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  worked  with  him  as  one  who  upheld 
the  best  traditions  of  patriotic  service,  and  I  should  like  to 
pay  to  his  memory  my  tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  counsel  and 
his  support. 


Grey  of  Fallodon. 
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On  his  death,  in  1919,  Lord  Bertie  bequeathed  to  me 
the  whole  of  his  Private  and  Political  Correspondence, 
leaving  to  my  discretion  their  safe  custody  and  ultimate 
destination.  These  papers,  covering  as  they  do  nearly 
fifty  years  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Country  at  the 
Foreign  Office  and  later  as  Ambassador  at  Rome  and  Paris, 
are  of  surpassing  interest,  but  events  are  still  too  recent 
for  their  publication.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  however, 
that  a  distinction  may  well  be  drawn  between  the  public 
documents  and  the  Diary  which  Lord  Bertie  kept,  in  Paris, 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  War.  In  the  latter  only 
personal  opinions  are  expressed,  often  in  the  forcible  style 
characteristic  of  the  man,  but  a  vivid  picture  emerges  of 
life  as  it  was  lived  day  by  day  in  the  Capital  of  our  great 
Ally,  with  all  the  alternation  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  depression 
and  confidence. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  pages  during  those 
perilous  and  anxious  times  is  Lord  Bertie’s  unswerving 
belief  in  ultimate  victory,  and  his  unceasing  effort  to  defeat 
Pacifism  whenever  and  wherever  it  reared  its  head.  Even 
as  for  years  he  had  foreseen  the  coming  struggle,  so  he 
realized  that  complete  victory  was  the  only  possible  outcome 
for  England.  Had  a  weaker  man  than  he  occupied  the 
Embassy  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  the  results  of  the  war 
to  both  Countries  might  well  have  been  different. 

In  April,  1918,  the  illness  which,  in  the  following  year, 
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was  to  prove  fatal,  terminated  Lord  Bertie’s  Mission, 
and  he  left  Paris  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  German 
Armies  were  making  their  final  effort.  On  his  return 
to  England,  although  in  ever-failing  health,  he  continued 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  current  events,  and  I  have  there¬ 
fore  thought  well  to  include,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix, 
his  comments  during  the  intervening  months  until  the 
signature  of  Peace. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon, 
to  Lord  Crewe,  to  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  and  to  the  Officials 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  who  have  given  me  valuable  assistance 
and  advice. 

To  Lord  Fitzalan,  Lord  Bertie’s  Executor,  I  am  deeply 
indebted  for  his  unfailing  friendship  and  wise  counsels. 

Blanche  Gordon  Lennox. 

August,  1924. 
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CHAPTER  I 

JULY  26 — AUGUST  3  I,  1914 

July  2 6,  1914. — I  was  to  have  gone  to  Martigny  to¬ 
day.  I  had  arranged  with  Grey  *  to  do  so,  subject  to 
returning  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  When  the  Austrian 
Note  appeared  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  Martigny. 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
plunge  Europe  into  war  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
protectors  of  the  Servians.  Unless  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  proofs  of  the  complicity  of  Servian  officials  in 
the  plot  to  murder  the  Archduke  they  could  not  have 
addressed  to  the  Servian  Government  the  stringent  terms 
which  the  Austrian  Note  contained.  Russia  comes  for¬ 
ward  as  the  protectress  of  Servia ;  by  what  title  except 
on  the  exploded  pretension  that  she  is,  by  right,  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  all  Slavs  ?  What  rubbish !  And  she  will 
expect,  if  she  adhere  to  her  present  attitude,  France 
and  England  to  support  her  in  arms.  Public  opinion  in 
England  would  never  sanction  such  a  policy,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  we  might  be  dragged  into  a  war  through 
reverses  to  French  arms  and  the  necessity  to  prevent  the 
annihilation  of  France. 

The  Caillauxf  trial  is  to  end  on  Tuesday.  There  has 
been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  a  question  of  a  duel  between 
the  Presiding  Judge  and  one  of  his  assessors,  who,  on 

*  Sir  Edward  Grey  [Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  K.G.],  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

t  Trial  of  Mme.  Caillaux  for  the  shooting  of  M.  Calmette,  Editor  of  the 
Figaro. 
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account  of  the  former’s  partiality,  said  to  him,  “  Vous 
nous  deshonnorez.”  The  “  lettres  intimes  ”  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  have  been  produced,  and  two  of  them  were  read 
in  Court.  There  was  a  panic  on  the  Bourse  yesterday ; 
the  last  French  Rente ,  issued  quite  lately  at  91,  went 
down  to  85.  Everybody  very  nervous. 

July  27,  1914. — I  cannot  believe  in  war  unless  Russia 
wants  it.  The  Military  party  in  Germany  may  think  the 
present  moment  more  favourable  for  Germany  than  it  is 
likely  to  be  later,  when  the  reforms  in  the  Russian  Army 
will  have  been  carried  out  and  the  strategic  railways, 
converging  on  the  Russo-German  frontier,  will  have  been 
constructed,  but  I  cannot  think  that  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  Government  desire  war.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  were  accessories  before  the  fact  to  the  terms  of  the 
Austrian  Note  to  Servia.  If,  however,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  adhere  to  the  absurd  and  obsolete  claim  that  she  is 
protectress  of  all  Slav  States,  however  bad  their  conduct, 
war  is  probable,  Germany  will  be  bound  to  support  Austria, 
and  France  will  have  to  help  Russia.  What  is  a  danger  is 
the  war  fever  in  the  Berlin  populace.  There  is  no  war 
feeling  here.  Iswolsky  *  is  expected  back  here  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  and  he  is  not  an  element  of  peace. 

Asquith  says  that  everything  depends  on  the  attitude 
of  Russia. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  judge  in  the  Caillaux 
case  to  prolong  the  proceedings  well  into  the  night  of 
to-morrow,  that  the  verdict  may  be  given  in  the  early  hours 
of  Wednesday  morning,  when  Paris  is  in  bed,  so  that 
there  may  be  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  of  demon¬ 
stration  if  Madame  Caillaux  be  acquitted,  which  seems 
to  be  the  general  expectation. 

*  Russian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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July  28,  1914. — Slumps  on  the  Bourse  continue.  Last 
night  there  were  Socialist  demonstrations  against  war  in 
general,  but  the  police,  who  were  everywhere  in  great 
numbers,  dispersed  the  rioters.  There  is  much  nervous 
excitement,  but  no  popular  demonstrations  for  war,  like  at 
Berlin.  They  will  have  it  here  that  the  Servian  question 
has  been  the  work  of  Germany,  a  German  plot  in  fact. 
Iswolsky  told  Granville  *  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  through 
the  fault  of  England  in  not  announcing  her  solidarity  with 
France  and  Russia,  or  rather  with  Russia.  Russia  had 
given  way  and  was  humiliated  in  1909  over  the  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  question,  for  then  her  Army  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  fight ;  now  it  is.  He  will  do  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  in  fomenting  a  war  spirit  here.  If  there  be  war 
we  may  eventually  be  involved  in  it,  and  then  perhaps  too 
late  to  prevent  the  crushing  of  France.  The  question  of 
Servia  is  not  one  in  which  we  ought  to  fight,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  the  British  people  to  take  sides. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  quarrel  is  not  one  to  interest  us  at  the 
beginning  if  there  is  to  be  a  European  conflict ,  for  our 
aid  then  would  be  of  the  greatest  value,  but  later  on 
it  will  earn  no  gratitude  and  might  be  of  little  use  to 
France. 

July  29,  1914. — What  a  verdict  in  the  Caillaux 
case  !  According  to  the  j'ury  Madame  Caillaux  did  not 
murder  Calmette  either  with  premeditation  or  other¬ 
wise.  They  would  have  been  prepared  to  find  her  guilty 
of  murder  in  some  form  if  they  could  have  made 
sure  that  the  sursis  under  the  Beranger  law,  viz.,  first 
offence,  and  sentence  therefore  not  carried  out,  could  be 
applied.  They  sent  for  the  Presiding  Judge  and  asked 
him,  and  on  being  told  that  it  could  not  be  they  acquitted 
*  Earl  Granville,  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Paris,  1913-1917. 
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her  absolutely.  Chenu,  the  leading  counsel  in  the  Partie 
Civile ,  made  a  fine  speech. 

Things  look  more  hopeful  as  regards  peace  between 
the  Powers.  The  Russians  and  Austrians  are  to  con¬ 
verse.  If,  however,  the  Russians  begin  to  mobilize  the 
Germans  will  do  the  same — and  then  ?  There  are  a  good 
many  soldiers  moving  about  to  join  their  regiments,  and 
troops  are  being  moved  eastward  and  southward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  the  west.  The  railway 
stations  and  bridges  are  guarded,  and  all  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  mobilization. 

7  -p.m. — The  news  to-night  is  less  favourable  than  earlier 
in  the  day.  The  Austrians  will  not  converse  at  Petersburg 
with  the  Russians  ;  the  Germans  will  not  join  in  con¬ 
sultations  at  London  between  England,  France  and  Italy, 
to  devise  some  scheme  to  avoid  war,  and  they  are  not  at 
present  disposed  to  mediate  themselves  between  the 
Austrians  and  Russians.  The  Russian  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  and  the  Italian  Government  say  that  we  can  prevent 
war,  and  we  only,  by  announcing  that  we  will  support 
Russia  and  France,  for  the  Germans  would  then  at  once 
put  pressure  on  Austria  to  moderate  her  zeal.  Germany 
is  afraid  of  the  damage  to  her  which  we  could  do  by  cutting 
off  her  supplies  by  sea,  and  by  land  she  could  get  nothing 
from  Russia  or  France,  little  from  Austria — who  would 
want  all  her  corn  for  herself — and  very  little  from  other 
countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

July  30,  1914.— Things  are  hanging  in  the  balance  of 
peace  and  war.  We  are  regarded  as  the  deciding  factor. 
The  Italians  suggested  that  they,  and  we,  should  both 
stand  aside.  A  poor  bargain  for  the  French  !  I  have 
written  to  Grey  that  the  feeling  here  is  that  peace  between 
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the  Powers  depends  on  England  ;  that  if  she  declare  herself 
solidaire  with  France  and  Russia  there  will  be  no  war,  for 
Germany  will  not  face  the  danger  to  her  of  her  supplies, 
by  sea,  being  cut  off  by  the  British  Fleet.  People,  however, 
do  not  realize,  or  do  not  take  into  account,  the  difficulty  for 
the  British  Government  to  declare  England  solidaire  with 
Russia  and  France  in  a  question  such  as  the  Austro-Servian 
quarrel.  The  French  should  put  pressure  on  the  Russian 
Government  to  moderate  their  zeal.  If  we  gave  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  armed  assistance  to  France  and  Russia  now,  Russia 
would  become  more  exacting  and  France  would  have  to 
follow  in  her  wake.  The  newspapers,  but  not  yet  the 
people,  are  becoming  bellicose.  The  Bourse  is  practically 
closed  and  the  Bank  of  France  is  preparing  to  issue  notes 
for  20  francs,  10  francs  and  5  francs — meanwhile  strings 
of  people  at  the  guichets  of  the  Banque  de  France  are  asking 
for  change  for  bank-notes.  The  employes  are  as  dilatory 
as  possible  in  carrying  out  the  obligations  of  the  Bank 
to  give  coin,  whether  gold  or  silver,  in  exchange  for  its 
notes. 

July  31,  1914. — When  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
sent  for  me  this  evening  I  imagined  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  the  answer  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  proposal  which  I  communicated  to  him  this 
morning  in  regard  to  a  formula  of  arrangement  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Ministry  the 
German  Ambassador  *  was  with  M.  Viviani,j"  and  I  went  in 
just  after  the  departure  of  the  Ambassador.  Naturally, 
from  the  character  of  the  communication  which  M.  Viviani 
had  just  received,  he  was  in  a  highly  nervous  state  and 
forgot  all  about  the  object  for  which  he  had  sent  for  me. 

*  Baron  von  Schoen. 

t  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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M.  de  Schoen  could  not  say  when  the  ultimatum  to 
Russia  expired.  Evidently  the  Germans  want  to  hurry 
matters  before  the  Russians  can  be  ready.  M.  de  Schoen 
had  sent  a  message  of  good-bye  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 

I  saw  Poincare  *  yesterday.  He  wants  Asquith  to 
make  an  announcement  of  standing  by  him ;  he  is  sure 
that  this  will  prevent  a  general  row. 

A  dinner  at  Rocquencourt  f  yesterday :  St.  Alary, 
Chaponays,  the  Abbe  and  his  pupil  (son  of  the  house), 
the  Vigiers  (she  talking  of  going  to  the  war  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse),  and  B.  Stopford.  The  talk  was  mostly  of  Caillaux  ^ 
and  something  of  the  almost  certainty  of  war.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  chances  of  peace  being  maintained  are 
diminishing.  Whilst  so-called  amicable  conversations  are 
going  on  at  Vienna  the  Germans  are  getting  everything 
ready,  on  the  French  frontier,  for  a  pounce.  Here  every¬ 
body  expects  England  to  “  do  its  duty,”  but  the  Austro- 
Servian  quarrel  is  a  bad  subject  on  which  to  make  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  solidarity  with  France.  However,  if  war  come 
and  we  do  not  join  in  it  at  the  beginning  we  may  do  our¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  French,  much  injury,  for  we  are  certain 
to  be  involved  in  it  before  long,  and  then  the  French  may 
have  suffered  defeats.  If  at  the  beginning  we  were  with 
the  French,  Germany  would  probably  be  starved  by  our 
Fleet ;  the  German  Fleet  would  most  likely  stay  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  mercantile  marine  would  be 
wiped  out.  A  newspaper  editor  says  that  he  knows,  on 
first-rate  authority,  that  the  King  will  receive  a  “  begging 
letter  ”  from  Poincare.  What  will  Asquith  think  of  that  ? 

*  President  of  the  Republic. 

f  A  country  seat  of  Prince  Joachim  Murat. 

t  M.  Caillaux,  a  former  President  of  the  Council. 

§  [The  late]  Count  Witte,  President  of  first  Russian  Constitutional 
Ministry,  1905-1906. 
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Witte  §  has  told  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  mine  that  he 
is  against  war,  as  Russia  is  not  sufficiently  prepared  and 
the  population  not  in  a  settled  and  satisfied  condition ; 
that  Russia  requires  another  three  years  for  her  Army, 
and  railways  and  finances,  before  embarking  on  a  war. 
Iswolsky  goes  about  declaring  that  Russia  is  ready  and 
war  inevitable.  What  a  fool,  even  if  it  be  the  truth  ! 

Owing  to  the  hoarding  propensities  of  the  French 
people  in  critical  moments,  small  silver  of  less  than  5-franc 
pieces  has  almost  disappeared  from  circulation.  Strings 
of  people  invade  the  Bank  of  France  demanding  coin  ;  it 
is  bound  by  its  charter  to  pay  in  specie,  but  it  can  decide 
whether  in  gold  or  in  silver  or  in  both,  and  in  what  pro¬ 
portion.  The  Bourse  settling-day  has  been  put  off  from 
July  31st  to  August  31st;  the  Banks,  therefore,  cannot 
realize  securities,  and  yet  they  have  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  whilst  deposits  are  being  drawn  from  them.  A 
deputation  of  financiers  applied  to  the  French  Government 
to  declare  a  moratorium  of  a  month,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  situation.  They  declined.  To-day  there  have  been 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  20-franc  and  5-franc  notes 
as  legal  tender.  I  fear  that  war  is  almost  a  certainty. 

August  1,  1914. — The  populace — for  French  people — 
is  very  calm.  They  have  taken  the  assassination  of  Jaures  * 
very  quietly,  and  the  Socialists  are  behaving  well  in  face 
of  the  national  danger.  Asquith’s  Government  is  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  and  they  change  their  attitude  day 
by  day.  Here  to-day  it  is  “  Vive  1’Angleterre  ”  ;  to-morrow 
it  may  be  “  Perfide  Albion.”  Reuter  announces  to-night  that 
Germany  has  declared  war  against  Russia.  I  was  to  have 
dined  at  Edmond  de  Rothschild’s  f  Boulogne-sur-Seine 
villa ;  the  rendezvous  was  in  Paris  instead,  for  all  his 

#  French  Socialist  leader.  f  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild. 
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horses  and  automobiles  have  been  appropriated  ;  his  electric 
brougham  cannot  go  outside  the  enceinte — no  automobile 
can  do  so  without  a  special  permit.  Our  four  footmen 
have  to  join  their  regiments  at  once,  and  the  under-butler 
left  ten  days  ago  ;  three  other  men  have  joined  the  Colours. 

I  have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  French  chauffeur. 

I  hear  to-night  that  Kitchener  is  to  be  head  of  the  War 
Office  and  Sir  John  French  to  command  the  Expeditionary 
Corps,  if  there  be  one.  Facilities  for  the  journey  of 
Kitchener  and  Staff  to  Egypt  were  asked  for  a  few  days 
ago,  and  were  promised  ;  since  then  trains  southward  have 
ceased  to  run,  but  he  was  to  have  permits  for  a  passage  to 
Marseilles  of  automobiles.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or 
when  the  German  Ambassador  will  depart. 

August  2,  1914. — It  will  not  be  long  now  before  it  is 
“  Perfide  Albion.”  The  Germans  have  behaved  in¬ 
famously  ;  they  have  violated  the  territory  of  Luxemburg, 
which  is  under  a  European  guarantee  of  neutrality ;  they 
may  next  enter  Belgium,  which  might  excite  British  public 
opinion.  The  German  Ambassador  is  still  here  ;  possibly 
the  German  Government  would  like  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  him  his  passport,  so  that  they  might  say 
that  he  was  turned  out.  The  big  gates  of  the  Embassy 
are  closed,  and  have  been  for  some  days,  as  at  any  time 
the  demonstrations  of  friendship  might  change  into  those 
of  opprobrium. 

Later. — I  have  been  feeling  so  sick  at  heart,  and 
ashamed,  that  “  Perfide  Albion  ”  should  really  be 
applicable.  I  suppose  the  hope  is  that  the  French  will 
win  without  us,  but  if  they  do,  and  that  is  doubtful,  we 
should  not  receive  much  consideration  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  at  the  end  of  the  war;  and  if  the  Germans  be  the 
conquerors  what  will  be  our  fate  ?  I  wished  good-bye 
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to-day  to  five  going  to  their  regiments.  Poor  fellows,  it  was 
quite  touching.  We  hoped  to  see  each  other  again  at  the 
end  of  the  war ;  they  may  see  each  other,  but  not  me,  for 
the  war  will  not  be  over  soon.  What  carnage  and  suffering, 
and  how  disgusting  the  cause ! 

The  Ritz  may  close  as  soon  as  they  can  get  rid  of  the 
lodgers.  In  the  past  forty-eight  hours  300  servants  of 
various  kinds  have  been  taken  from  the  hotel  for  the 
mobilization ;  those  left  are  Swiss,  and  Italians  (the  Allies 
who  won’t  fight). 

It  is  so  quiet  here  now,  for  the  auto-’buses  have  been 
taken  off.  The  Chambers  meet  to-morrow.  I  don’t 
think  that  the  German  Ambassador  is  gone  yet,  though 
there  have  been  some  skirmishes  on  the  German-French 
frontier  brought  about  by  the  Germans.  The  Bavarian 
Minister  was  dining  at  the  Ritz  this  evening ;  Szecsen  * 
has  been  dining  at  the  Union ,  j  which  the  members  think 
strange. 

August  3,  1914. — There  have  been  armed  incursions 
into  French  territory  by  German  soldiers,  and  some 
casualties.  The  German  Government  accuse  the  French 
Government  of  having  sent  80  French  officers,  in  Prussian 
uniforms,  to  attempt  to  enter  Germany  from  Holland,  and 
denounce  this  breach  of  neutrality.  This  sounds  grotesque. 
Crowds  of  Britishers  invade  the  British  Embassy  and 
Consulate,  coming  from  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  are  in¬ 
dignant  at  no  information  being  forthcoming  as  to  means 
of  getting  away  to  England. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  populace  has  been  smashing 
up  German  shops.  There  has  been  great  provocation, 
but  it  is  a  pity  this  has  been  done.  It  will  be  a  savage  war. 

*  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

J  A  Diplomatic  and  fashionable  Club. 
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August  4,  1914. — Things  have  moved  quickly.  When 
it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  Military  Expedition 
I  wrote  to  Grey,  saying  that  I  quite  appreciated  the  reasons 
which  rendered  it  impossible,  but  that  I  regretted  that  no 
Naval  aid  would  be  given,  for  with  it  Germany  would  be 
starved,  and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  much  the  sooner ; 
we  should  also  have  a  locus  standi  to  join  in  the  conditions 
of  peace.  If  France  were  left  without  our  aid  and  got 
beat,  our  turn  would  come  next  and  quickly.  If  France 
were  victorious,  she  would  not  be  under  obligation  to  us, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  consider  our  interests  when 
making  terms  with  Germany. 

Grey’s  speech  yesterday  was  splendid,  and  has  given 
much  more  satisfaction  here  than  I  expected.  Germany 
was  determined  to  have  war,  and  tried  all  she  knew  to  lure 
us  into  abstention  from  the  struggle.  She  has,  however, 
committed  the  great  blunder  of  violating  treaties  to  which 
she  had  become  a  party ;  she  has  invaded  Luxemburg  and 
threatened  Belgium,  and  has,  we  now  hear,  invaded  the 
latter  country.  This  last  step  will  rouse  the  wrath  of  the 
British  Lion,  and  I  suppose  that  ere  many  days  we  shall 
be  at  Naval  war  with  Germany.  What,  however,  will  be 
the  attitude  of  Holland  ?  She  has  erected  fortifications  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  get  to  Antwerp  with  a 
military  expedition  we  must  pass  them ;  the  fortifications 
were  put  up  ostensibly  to  preserve  Holland’s  neutrality  (but 
at  German  instigation  it  was  supposed),  and  Germany  is 
the  strong  next-door  neighbour. 

I  have  just  (7  p.m.)  learned  that  severe  fighting  is  going 
on  between  the  Belgians  and  the  German  troops  invading 
Belgium.  Was  there  ever  such  a  cynical  disregard  of 
Treaty  engagements  as  Germany’s  proceedings  ?  The 
Rajah  of  Pudokota  and  brother,  and  Wolverton,*  have 


*  Lord  Wolverton. 
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gone  to  Dieppe  en  route  to  England,  if  they  can  find  a 
steamer  to  take  them. 

August  5,  1 914. — I  hear  that,  at  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber 
yesterday,  when  the  name  of  England  was  mentioned  the 
Deputies  turned  round  and  faced  the  Diplomatic  box, 
thinking  that  the  British  Ambassador  was  there. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  what  a  war  this  must  be.  I  saw 
the  Austrian  this  morning ;  he  is  still  without  instructions 
as  to  going.  Austria  and  France  are  not  at  war  yet. 

August  6,  1914. — The  town  is  like  London  would  be 
on  a  Sunday  in  August.  Very  many  shops  are  closed 
■par  cause  de  mobilisation  ;  the  cafes  have  to  shut  at  8  p.m., 
and  no  chairs  are  allowed  outside  them.  Except  for  the 
looting  of  supposed  German  shops  on  the  day  after 
the  German  ultimatum  there  has  not  been  any  rioting. 
People  are  calm  and  apparently  determined. 

The  Hotel  Astoria  has  been  closed  by  the  police,  and 
the  German  manager  arrested  on  the  accusation  of  having 
installed  an  apparatus  on  the  roof  for  intercepting  wireless 
messages  from  and  to  the  Eiffel  Tower.  B.  says  that  he 
was  shot  there  and  then — I  doubt  it ;  but  there  will  be  a 
good  many  tueries  of  people  guilty  and  innocent.  Personal 
animosities  will  cause  groundless  denunciations  of  spying. 

August  7,  1914. — I  hear  that  the  mob  broke  the  windows 
of  the  German  Embassy  in  London  ;  it  grieves  me  that 
such  an  event  should  have  taken  place  in  England.  The 
only  consolation  is  that  in  Berlin  the  conduct  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  the  Russian  Embassy  Staff,  including  women, 
was  outrageous.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  is  still  here, 
and  the  French  Ambassador  is  still  at  Vienna,  and  no  war 
has  been  declared.  Austria  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  leave  Germany  in  the  lurch.  What  reliance  can 
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ever  again  be  placed  in  the  word  of  Germany  after  such  a 
breach  of  Treaty  engagement  as  her  conduct  towards 
Belgium  ?  I  wonder  what  her  friends  in  England  think 
of  her  now,  and  what  excuses  they  find  for  her.  The 
pretexts  which  she  puts  forward  would  be  comical  in  an 
Opera  Bouffe— one  being  that  80  French  officers  disguised 
as  Prussian  officers  had  attempted  to  cross  into  Germany 
from  Holland  in  automobiles,  another  that  French  officers 
en  civile  had  entered  Belgian  territory,  another  that  a 
French  aeroplane  had  passed  over  Nuremberg  (the  toy 
shop),  another  that  Germany  had  proofs  of  the  French 
intention  to  invade  Belgium.  The  Germans  denied  all 
French  reports  of  German  aggression  without  knowing 
what  they  were,  and  particularly  the  shooting  of  a  French 
soldier  by  a  German  cavalry  officer  some  time  before  any 
declaration  of  war.  The  French,  however,  had  the  body 
and  papers  of  the  officer,  and  the  French  troops  were  ten 
kilometres  within  French  territory.  Of  course  each  side 
will  accuse  the  other  of  brutalities  and  atrocities,  and  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  putting  away  spies,  genuine  or 
otherwise.  Henri  de  Breteuil’s  *  Danish  brother-in-law 
relates,  on  second  or  third  hand,  that  a  party  of  children 
were  at  Stuttgart  for  their  holidays  and  were  to  be  deported 
to  Switzerland,  and  after  being  maltreated  they  were 
turned  loose  near  the  frontier  and  cursed  and  told  to  be 
off  to  Switzerland.  After  the  children  had  gone  some 
distance  three  of  them  made  snooks ;  the  German  soldiers 
ran  after  them,  caught  them,  and  shot  them.  Can  it 
be  true  ?  I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  very  little  quarter 
given  between  Germans  and  French.  The  German 
Military  Power  has  been  a  curse  to  the  world :  may  it 
come  to  an  end  and  not  be  replaced  by  that  of  another 
Power  such  as  Russia ! 


*  [The  late]  Marquis  de  Breteuil. 
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Sweden  is  in  a  difficult  situation.  How  unhappy  she 
would  be  with  either  Germany  or  Russia  !  For  the  moment 
she  has  more  to  fear  from  German  Naval  power  than  from 
anything  that  Russia  can  do  against  her.  I  don’t  think 
that  Norway  will  throw  in  her  lot  with  Germany.  Poor 
Denmark  is  at  her  mercy.  What  will  Holland  do  ?  That 
is  a  great  and  doubtful  question.  Her  -permanent  interest 
would  be  to  defend  her  neutrality  against  Germany,  for 
the  Germans  would  not  keep  any  promises  to  respect 
Dutch  integrity  and  independence  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
if  they  won,  and  the  Dutch  must  see  this  by  the  German 
conduct  towards  Belgium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  calculated 
that  the  Belgians  would  only  make  a  show  of  resistance 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and,  after  a  formal  protest,  would 
retire  their  troops  and  let  the  Germans  pass  for  their  attack 
on  France.  The  conduct  of  the  Belgians  has  been  a  great 
deception  for  the  Germans  and  a  great  advantage  for  the 
French  by  the  delay  it  has  caused  to  a  German  advance. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Times  since  Saturday,  so  I  am  not 
au  courant  about  Cabinet  changes,  for  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  Paris  Daily  Mail  except  the  appointment 
of  Kitchener,  which  I  suppose  is  excellent. 

We  just  have  news  of  the  Belgians  still  standing  fast, 
and  the  Germans  asking  for  an  armistice  to  bury  their 
dead.  It  is  horrible  to  be  pleased,  but  unless  a  large 
number  of  Germans  be  put  away,  and  they  be  completely 
smashed,  we  shall  be  their  servants  and  victims.  Louis 
Mallet  *  arrives  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and  will  leave 
probably  on  Monday  for  Marseilles  and  Constantinople. 

How  well  Asquith  has  spoken,  and  also  Redmond  !  f 
The  Germans  calculated  on  our  internal  dissensions. 

*  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
j  [The  late]  John  Redmond,  Irish  leader. 
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August  8,  1914. — The  financial  system  here  is  incom¬ 
prehensible.  On  current  accounts  money  at  the  Banks 
before  August  2nd  cannot  be  drawn  out,  except  250  francs 
and  5  per  cent,  on  what  remains.  The  £  sterling  in  gold 
fetches  between  24  francs  and  24.50 ;  it  is  even  refused 
by  the  Banks  at  any  rate  whatever.  Bank  of  England 
notes  are  not  accepted  except  at  a  heavy  discount,  although 
they  are  payable  in  gold  on  demand,  and  only  French 
paper  can  be  obtained  for  them.  Perhaps  these  panic 
conditions  may  be  modified  when  the  stringent  mora¬ 
torium  measures  have  forced  from  individuals  the  hoard¬ 
ings  in  their  houses  in  order  to  pay  for  their  daily  wants. 

August  9,  1914. — We  seem  to  be  taking  very  stringent 
precautions — to  judge  by  the  newspapers — against  Germans 
in  England.  The  treatment  of  British  subjects  in  Germany, 
according  to  the  Press,  has  been  worthy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  I  imagine  that  there  is  much  exaggeration.  I 
have  the  following  from  the  American  Ambassador  *  and 
the  brother  of  the  male  victim  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington — he  the  father  of  Princess 
Hatzfeldt  who  rents  Draycot — were  at  Carlsbad  and  were 
minded  to  get  to  Switzerland.  They  sent  their  luggage 
and  servants  by  train,  they  travelling  by  motor  car.  They 
reached  Nuremberg  at  1 1  p.m.  and  were  immediately 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  English  spies ;  they  were 
stripped  naked  and  maltreated,  notwithstanding  their 
assertions  of  American  nationality ;  they  were  locked  up 
and  refused  permission  to  telegraph  to  Hermann  Hatz¬ 
feldt.  f  Their  chauffeur  escaped  with  the  motor  car  and 
reached  Paris  in  a  half-demented  state.  The  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  usually  sit  quiet  when  their  citizens  are 
ill-treated. 

*  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick.  t  Count  Hermann  Hatzfeldt. 
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I  hear  that  a  German  has  been  shot  at  Versailles  for 
intercepting  wireless  telegraph  messages.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  war  and  very  little  quarter  given.  If  we  can 
stop  all  sea  traffic  to  Germany  through  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  prices  will  rise,  and  there  will 
be  first  discontent,  then  hunger  and  starvation.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Hohenzollerns  will  disappear ;  they  have 
been  a  curse  to  the  world  for  just  fifty  years,  when  they 
began  with  poor  little  Denmark. 

August  10,  1914. — It  is  very  hot,  and  I  keep  thinking 
of  and  pitying  those  poor  soldiers  who  are  fighting  and 
suffering — and  all  through  Hohenzollern  ambition  and 
the  fear  of  the  Hapsburgs  that  their  Slav  subjects  would 
fall  away  from  them.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  swept  away.  If  the  Germans  have  serious  re¬ 
verses  and  the  Allies  be  really  quite  victorious,  the  Germans 
will  turn  upon  the  War  Lord  and  rend  him  and  the  Prussian 
Military  party.  Everything  concerning  the  British  Ex¬ 
pedition  is  kept  very  secret,  and  rightly  so ;  we  hear  and 
know  nothing  except  what  travellers  recount.  The  moral 
effect  of  our  aid  is  wonderful.  I  have  not  seen  the  President 
since  our  declaration  of  war.  The  town  is  wonderfully 
quiet  and  orderly ;  no  auto-’buses  and  therefore  no  trepi¬ 
dations. 

August  11,  1914. — The  German  merchant  at  Antwerp 
in  whose  house  were  found  a  thousand  German  uniforms 
and  a  wireless  installation  has  been  shot  as  a  spy ;  he  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position  there. 

G.  hears  that  at  a  recent  Cabinet  Council  at  Constantin¬ 
ople  Enver  Pasha  *  wished  war  to  be  declared  against 
Russia,  and  he  produced  a  revolver  to  support  his  wish, 


*  A  leader  of  the  “  Young  Turks.” 
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but  all  his  colleagues  did  ditto,  and  war  was  not  declared. 
My  friend  also  says  that  the  German  ship  “  Goeben,” 
which  has  been  so  illusive,  is  a  failure  and  consequently 
was  offered  some  time  ago  to  the  Turks ;  it  is  only  on  one 
side  that  her  guns  can  be  fired  !  If  this  is  true  she  will 
not  be  of  much  use  to  the  Turks.  It  seems  so  strange 
that  we  should  be  at  war  with  the  Austrians.  Iswolsky 
is  talking  very  stupidly  and  boastfully ;  at  the  same  time 
he  inquires  of  friends  what  was  done  in  1870  when  the 
Germans  marched  on  Paris  ! 

August  12,  1914. — What  hatreds  for  years  and  years 
the  Germans  are  stirring  up  against  themselves  by  their 
brutality  !  The  Spanish  Ambassador  and  his  wife,  who 
went  to  the  station  at  Berlin  to  see  the  British  Ambassador  * 
off,  narrowly  escaped  being  lynched  by  the  mob  on  their 
way  back  to  the  Spanish  Embassy.  I  feel  very  anxious 
as  to  what  the  next  few  days  may  bring  forth. 

August  14,  1914. — What  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  letting  the  German  cruisers  “  Goeben  ”  and  “  Bres¬ 
lau  ”  enter  the  Dardanelles !  They  flew  the  German 
colours,  and  they  searched  French,  British  and  Russian 
merchant  vessels.  The  Turks  think  that  the  Germans 
will  be  victorious ;  they  have  already  been  crammed  with 
accounts  of  German  victories  and  the  desperate  straits  in 
which  the  Triple  Entente  find  themselves. 

I  hear  that  K.  of  K.  thinks  that  it  will  be  a  long  war ; 
that  is  not  the  opinion  here,  -provided  that  we  prevent  sea¬ 
borne  provisions  reaching  Germany .  If  only  Italy  would 
commit  a  breach  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  turn  against 
Austria  !  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  strain  on  her  conscience, 
and  she  would  gain  more  by  it  than  by  standing  in  with 
*  [The  late]  Sir  Edward  Goschen. 
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Austria  and  Germany ;  the  war  would  end  earlier,  and 
more  certainly  in  our  favour. 

August  15,  1914. — French  arrived  at  the  Gare  du  Nord 
by  train  from  Amiens  at  12.26  p.m.,  two  minutes  before 
the  scheduled  time.  I  met  him  at  the  station.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  received  him  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government;  there  was  a  guard  of  honour  both 
outside  and  inside  the  station.  Notwithstanding  rain 
there  was  a  great  crowd  near  the  station  and  a  good  many 
people  all  along  the  Rue  Lafayette  and  the  Boulevard,  and 
he  had  a  great  reception.  The  Field-Marshal  and  his 
Staff,  consisting  of  his  Chief  of  Staff,*  his  Quarter¬ 
master-General, f  Henry  Wilson, :j:  Billy  Lambton,§  Brinsley 
FitzGerald,  ||  and  another  young  officer,  had  luncheon  here, 
and  at  2.30  p.m.  the  President  of  the  Republic  received 
the  Field-Marshal  and  me,  and  we  were  later  on  joined 
successively  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,^!  and  the  Minister  for  War.** 

It  has  been  arranged  that  French  and  his  Staff  shall 
leave  Paris  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o’clock,  in  automobiles, 
for  the  Headquarters  of  General  Joffre,  and  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  him  French  will  go  on  to  his  own  Head¬ 
quarters.  I  suggested  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted 
at  the  War  Office  here  with  the  general  military  situation, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  discuss  it  with  General  Joffre 
with  knowledge  of  it  as  known  in  Paris. 

*  General  Sir  Archibald  Murray. 

t  General  [Field-Marshal]  Sir  William  Robertson. 

t  The  late  [Field-Marshal]  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Sub-Chief  of  Staff. 

§  [Major-General]  Hon.  Sir  William  Lambton,  Military  Secretary. 

||  Lt.-Colonel  B.  FitzGerald,  Private  Secretary. 

M.  Gaston  Doumergue,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  August  3 —26, 
1914  [now  President  of  the  Republic]. 

**  General  Messimy. 
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Many  more  shops  shut  up  to-day.  There  was  a  big 
thunderstorm  at  about  2.30  this  morning,  and  much  rain, 
but  the  great  heat  continues,  with  less  sun. 

French  told  me  that  the  sailors  on  watch  in  the  Channel 
look  strained.  No  wonder.  What  tension  to  the  nerves 
to  be  always  on  the  look-out !  How  many  loved  ones 
going  will  never  return  ;  it  makes  one’s  old  heart  ache  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  misery  created  for  the  ambition 
of  kings.  “  Ce  sera  la  faillite  des  rois,”  said  G.,  and  they 
deserve  it. 

Viviani  at  to-day’s  interview  with  Poincare  looked 
harassed,  nervous  and  anxious.  The  Minister  for  War 
was  more  anxious  to  display  his  knowledge  of  English  than 
to  impart  valuable  information.  By  agreement,  Poincare 
spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  and  French  in  his  own  ;  I 
spoke  in  both  as  a  go-between. 

August  16,  1914. — On  paper  the  Germans  are  having  a 
bad  time ;  but  a  declaration  of  war  by  Japan,  a  seizure  of 
Kiao-chow,  the  taking  of  German  vessels  and  Colonies, 
though  they  damage  Germany’s  prestige,  will  not  influence 
the  coming  great  battles  on  land,  nor  a  great  naval  battle 
if  it  take  place,  and  we  cannot  expect  hunger  to  have 
effect  for  some  time  to  come.  What  we  must  hope  and 
pray  for  is  that  the  war  will  be  carried  into  Germany,  and 
that  gradually  she  may  be  hemmed  in  between  the  Russian 
and  French,  Belgian  and  British  forces,  that  Italy  may 
throw  herself  like  a  hungry  wolf  on  to  Austria,  as  soon  as 
the  Austrian  Navy  has  been  destroyed  or  immobilized  by 
the  Franco-British  Fleet,  and  that  Servia  may  draw  off  a 
large  part  of  the  Austrian  Army  from  the  forces  attacking 
France.  Apart  from  anything  that  famine  may  produce 
in  Germany,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  crush  the  German 
Army  sufficiently  for  her  opponents  to  dictate  terms  of  peace. 
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The  war  correspondents  are  furious  at  being  kept 
at  a  distance  from  the  operations  in  France. 

Poor  Grierson’s  *  death  will  be  a  great  blow  to  French. 
He  had  a  great  reputation,  and  knew  the  Germans  and 
their  ways  thoroughly.  In  a  few  days  from  now  French 
should  be  ready  to  strike — please  God  a  smashing  blow. 

August  17,  1914. — A  report  comes  from  the  Belgian 
Legation  that  the  German  Due  d’Arenberg,  married  to  a 
Ligne,  has  been  shot  as  a  spy,  and  also  his  sister,  the  Duchesse 
de  Croy  ;  he  is  said  to  have  established  a  wireless  telegraph 
at  his  castle  near  Liege.  I  saw  in  some  newspaper  that 
the  said  castle  had  been  blown  up  as  an  obstacle  to  a  line 
of  fire.  I  think  that  if  he  had  been  shot  as  a  spy  there 
would  have  been  an  announcement  on  some  authority. 

August  20,  1914. — I  went  with  Grahame  •f'  to  the  Bois 
this  afternoon.  It  was  all  so  quiet  and  peaceful  and 
beautiful,  and  I  thought  of  all  the  horrors  going  on  in 
Belgium  and  in  the  Vosges  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ! 

How  well  the  secrecy  of  the  landing  of  our  Military 
Expedition  was  kept,  and  how  quickly  it  was  carried  out ! 
G.  had  to  wait  two  hours  at  Rouen  last  Saturday  on  his 
way  to  Dieppe,  and  went  to  look  at  our  soldiers ;  he  was 
much  struck  by  their  fine  appearance  and  the  high  quality 
of  the  horses.  The  natives  were  surprised  and  amused 
at  the  soldiers  stripping  themselves  to  the  waist  for  ablu¬ 
tions  ;  to  them  it  was  a  novel  sight.  He  says  that  the 
men  looked  so  soldier-like  and  so  good-tempered  and 
orderly.  Now  that  the  first  mobilization  is  over  the  town 
is  empty-looking ;  the  streets  are  guarded  by  police  with 
revolvers,  gendarmes  with  rifles,  and  Inscrits  Maritimes 

*  Major-General  Grierson,  formerly  Military  Attache  at  Berlin, 
j-  [Sir]  George  Grahame,  Secretary  of  Embassy,  now  Ambassador  at 
Brussels. 
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with  rifles.  The  gates  are  closed  at  6  p.m.  and  no  auto¬ 
mobiles  allowed  to  pass  after  then,  in  or  out. 

August  22,  1914. — A  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg 
says  that  the  retreat  of  the  Belgian  Army  has  caused  some 
perturbation.  The  Russian  plan  of  campaign  has  been 
somewhat  modified ;  three  northern  armies  are  now 
moving  into  East  Prussia,  and  the  fourth  army,  on  the 
left  of  the  Vistula,  is  slowly  advancing  thither  from  War¬ 
saw.  When  the  above-mentioned  armies  can  hold  the 
German  armies  opposed  to  them,  they  will  advance  as 
rapidly  as  possible  on  Berlin.  The  French  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  *  says  that  the  Russians  have,  so  far, 
advanced  all  along  the  line  some  20  kilometres  into  East 
Prussia. 

It  was  insisted  on  dans  le  monde  that  the  German  manager 
of  the  Hotel  Astoria  had  been  shot  as  a  spy  for  having 
installed  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel  an  apparatus  to  inter¬ 
cept  wireless  messages.  It  turns  out  that  the  manager  was 
denounced  by  a  chasseur ,  and  that  there  is  no  case  against 
him,  but  being  a  German,  and  capable  of  serving,  he  has 
been  sent  to  a  camp  for  detention  during  the  war.  Germany 
is  adopting  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  system  of  seizing  and 
imprisoning  all  Englishmen  found  in  the  country  the 
moment  war  was  declared.  The  diplomatic  representatives 
of  Neutral  States  are  not  allowed  to  telegraph  or  to  receive 
telegrams  in  cypher. 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  forcing  their  way  to  Ostend. 
What  will  they  find  there  ?  Our  cavalry  is  already  in 
touch  with  them  elsewhere. 

August  23,  1914. — To-day  begins  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Germany.  The  U.S.  Government  seems  to  be  satisfied 


*  M,  Maurice  Paleologue. 
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with  the  explanations  given  by  Japan.  The  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  would  like  to  buy  the  big  German  liners  in  New 
York  harbour  and  put  them  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  we  ought  not  to  recognize  such  a  transfer  in  war  time ; 
it  would  be  a  colourable  evasion  of  our  right  to  capture 
enemy  vessels.  Herrick  and  a  committee  of  Americans 
have  arranged  to  charter  ships  belonging  to  the  French 
Transatlantique  Company  to  convey  Americans  to  New 
York,  and  that  is  the  best  procedure.  If,  with  the 
permission  of  the  French  and  ourselves,  the  “  Vater- 
land  ”  and  other  ships  came  to  Havre  to  carry  away 
Americans,  there  might  be  demonstrations  at  the  French 
sea  port  of  embarkation,  which  would  be  very  embarrassing 
if  the  ships  were  under  the  American  flag,  and  still  more 
so  if  they  flew  the  German  colours.  I  hope  the  British 
Government  will  be  firm  about  the  question,  and  even 
offer  the  escort  of  a  small  British  ship  of  war  if  the  passage 
on  a  merchant  vessel  under  the  British  flag  is  not  safe, 
which  by  this  time  it  ought  to  be. 

I  have  had  a  visit  from  two  Cardinals  bound  for  Rome — 
Bourne  and  Gasquet ;  their  journey  to  Ventimiglia  has 
been  facilitated. 

I  hope  that  the  French  will  not  make  reprisals,  which, 
according  to  them,  the  Germans  merit  for  the  reported 
burning,  pillaging  and  indiscriminate  shooting  of  old 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  without  cause,  and  the 
robbing  and  killing  of  the  French  wounded  by  German 
soldiers  and  even  officers.  It  will,  I  fear,  become  a  very 
merciless  war. 

Kitchener  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  countenancing 
the  enrolment  in  the  French  Army  of  some  500  British 
volunteers  from  here.  They  ought  to  have  been  told  to 
enlist  in  the  British  Army.  I  think  that  the  French 
system  of  announcing  only  French  successes  and  captures 
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of  men  and  guns  is  foolish,  for  they  have  no  doubt  lost 
many  men  and  some  guns,  and  when  the  truth  comes  out 
there  will  be  a  great  outcry  here. 

August  24,  1914. — The  cruelties  of  the  Germans  are 
terrible.  A  gentleman  from  Basle  told  Lady  G.  that  the 
Germans  stopped  an  operation — amputation  of  the  leg  of  a 
French  soldier — and  carried  off  all  the  wounded  as  prisoners  ; 
such  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  customs  of  modern  war 
and  to  International  Law ;  it  is  a  return  to  barbarism. 
I  fear  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  defeat  Germany. 
The  great  battle  is  going  on  in  the  north  and  there  are 
already  many  British  wounded  at  Lille.  An  officer  came 
from  Rouen  to  obtain  surgical  instruments  which  were 
required  for  a  British  military  hospital  for  officers.  He 
did  not  bring  any  money  but  eventually  the  French  Red 
Cross  advanced  the  £200  required,  which  is  to  be  refunded 
by  me. 

August  26,  1914— It  appears  that  the  Algerian  troops 
were  incorporated  in  the  Fifth  French  Army  which  held 
the  line  from  Maubeuge  to  Givet ;  opposite  to  this  Army 
was  a  German  Army  Corps  which  included  the  Guards 
Corps  division.  Report  has  it  that  seven  trains  containing 
Algerian  wounded  came  away  from  the  front.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Boulogne  may  be  cut  off  from  communica¬ 
tions  with  Paris.  The  Ministry  for  War  have  not  issued 
their  daily  communique  to-day;  it  is  supposed  that  some 
fuller  information,  lately  given,  led  to  Deputies  giving 
advice  and  trying  to  interfere  in  military  matters.  Our 
messenger  was  twenty-four  hours  doing  the  journey  from 
London  ;  he  had  to  wait  five  hours  at  Amiens  where  he  saw 
about  50  British  wounded,  westward  bound,  and  crowds 
of  villagers  coming  from  the  frontier  villages  within  the 
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area  of  the  military  operations.  There  is  talk  of  Clemen- 
ceau  or  Millerand  taking  the  War  Office. 

There  was  a  service  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  late  Pope  this 
morning.  The  Italian,  British,  Russian,  Turkish,  Japanese 
and  American  Ambassadors  were  in  plain  clothes  and  also  the 
Belgian  and  some  other  Ministers,  but  the  Spanish  Ambas¬ 
sador  and  several  Ministers  were  in  uniform.  There  was 
a  doubt  about  the  British  Ambassador  attending,  for  the 
French  Government  was  not  represented ;  the  President 
of  the  Republic  sent  a  naval  officer  to  represent  him  on 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  and  a  good  one,  that  as  President 
he  represents  good  Catholics  as  well  as  infidels.  The 
music  was  fine,  and  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  Mon¬ 
signors  and  Bishops  ;  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Amette,  has  gone  to  Rome.  It  would  have  made  a  bad 
impression  if  I  had  been  the  only  absentee. 

There  is  hard  fighting  going  on  to-day.  As  I  write  I 
have  information  of  a  further  retreat,  alas  !  If  we  had 
another  100,000  men  we  might  land  them  at  Ostend. 

August  27,  1914. — There  must  have  been  -pourparlers 
for  some  days  for  the  change  or  recasting  of  the  Ministry, 
for  on  public  paper  it  took  only  an  hour !  Delcasse 
is  back  at  the  helm  of  my  ship  *  ;  he  is  very  sanguine  of 
ultimate  success.  I  am  not  so,  in  regard  to  keeping  off 
the  Germans  from  being  too  near  to  the  Capital.  I  hear  on 
pretty  good  authority  that  the  question  of  moving  the 
seat  of  Government  to  Bordeaux  has  been  discussed,  in 
case  the  Germans  broke  through  the  Franco-British  lines 
in  the  north-east  in  any  great  force. 

August  28,  1914. — I  have  seen  this  afternoon  the 
Minister  for  War,f  who  passed  the  night  at  the  French 

*  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  f  M-  Alexandre  Millerand. 
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Headquarters  and  returned  this  morning ;  he  seems  to  be 
confident  that  the  German  advance  on  Paris  will  be  stopped 
by  the  fresh  French  troops  which  are  being  transferred 
from  the  eastern  frontier.  The  situation  is  bad  and  I  fear 
the  probability  of  a  move  from  here. 

August  29,  1914. — The  Germans  are  at  Abbeville.  There 
will  be  a  great  battle  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  to  endeavour 
to  break  through. 

August  30,  1914. — Fighting  is  going  on  at  Compiegne, 
and  the  Germans  are  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that 
they  may  be  before  Paris  in  a  few  days.  I  believe  that 
the  gold  reserve  of  ^168,000,000  has  been  removed  from 
the  Bank  of  France  to  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles.  I  am 
burning  confidential  papers,  and  preparing  to  leave  at  short 
notice  for  whatever  town  the  Government  may  move  to 
when  the  Germans  seem  sure  to  succeed  in  occupying  Paris  ; 
they  are  quite  capable  of  looting  everything  here,  in  which 
case  I  shall  lose  all  I  possess. 

August  31,  1914. — The  military  position  is  better  some¬ 
what  to-day  than  yesterday ;  I  fancy  that  the  flight  to  the 
south  will  be  on  Wednesday.  There  is  much  more 
description  and  truth  in  the  Times  than  in  any  of  the  French 
newspapers.  We  have  suffered  terrible  losses,  but  the 
Germans  have  lost  many  more  men  ;  that,  however,  they 
can  afford  better  than  we. 
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SEPTEMBER,  I9I4 

September  i,  1914. — The  French  keep  retiring,  which 
leaves  our  flanks  exposed.  French  is  here  for  a  few  hours 
to  meet  Kitchener,  who  arrived  from  London  this  morn¬ 
ing.  The  two  Staffs  are  not  working  harmoniously. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Amongst  Lord  Bertie's  papers  the  following  memorandum 
appears ,  putting  on  record  what  occurred  after  this  meeting  at 
the  Embassy  between  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  John  French  : — 

“  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  1,  I  received 
an  urgent  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Office  dated  August 
31,  saying:  ‘Lord  Kitchener  has  left  London  to-night: 
he  will  go  from  Havre  to  Paris,  arriving  about  mid-day ;  „ 

he  has  instructed  Sir  John  French  to  inform  him  through 
you  where  they  can  meet ;  please  arrange  to  convey  Lord 
Kitchener  to  Sir  John  French.’  On  Sir  John  French  telling 
me,  after  the  military  conference  at  the  Embassy,  of 
Kitchener’s  intention  to  inspect  the  British  troops  I  had 
an  interview  with  him  and  remonstrated ;  as  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  convinced  by  my  arguments  I  said  that  I  would 
telegraph  my  views  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.  The 
telegram  as  drafted  by  me  was  worded  as  follows  and  was 
addressed  to  Grey :  ‘  Lord  Kitchener  arrived,  and  has  had 
a  consultation  with  Sir  John  French.  He  tells  me  that 
it  was  proposed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  that  he  should 
visit  the  British  troops.  I  have  told  him  that  I  think  such 
a  visit  would  have  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  the  French 
military  and  French  public  opinion  ;  it  would  create  the 
impression  that  Sir  John  French  has  not  given  satisfaction 
to  H.M.  Government  and  that  the  British  troops  were  to 
blame  for  the  recent  reverses  to  the  French  Army.  Lord 
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Kitchener  inquires  what  are  the  wishes  of  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  circumstances.  He  will  wait  at  Paris  for  your 
reply.’  I  showed  to  Sir  John  French  the  draft  and  then 
took  it  to  Kitchener  who  requested  me  to  strike  out  the 
last  words,  viz.,  ‘  He  will  wait  at  Paris  for  your  reply,’  and 
to  substitute  for  them  the  following  words  :  ‘  Please  reply 
as  soon  as  possible.’  I  did  as  requested  by  him,  and  the 
telegram  as  amended  was  sent  off  at  5.30  p.m.  Sir  John 
French  left  Paris  after  dining  at  the  Ritz,  I  think.  At 
7.30  p.m.  I  telegraphed  to  Grey’s  private  secretary  as 
follows :  ‘  Following  for  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.*  Lord 
Kitchener  will  leave  Paris  for  Havre  to-morrow  6  o’clock 
unless  he  hears  to  the  contrary.’  The  next  morning, 
September  2,  between  6  and  7  o’clock  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Grey,  despatched  from  London  at  10.56  on  September 
1st,  which  stated  in  reply  to  my  telegrams  that  ‘  We  approve 
of  Lord  Kitchener’s  return  as  proposed.’  I  think  that 
Kitchener  after  my  interview  with  him,  and  a  conversation 
with  French,  felt  inclined  to  change  his  mind  for  he  himself 
sent  the  telegram  with  his  change  of  plans.  So  far  as  I 
was  concerned  he  bore  me  no  malice  for  having  spoken 
my  mind  to  him,  for  our  personal  relations  were  not  affected 
by  my  intervention  and  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions  after 
then,  at  Paris.  On  his  way  from  England  to  Gallipoli  he 
was  my  guest  at  the  Embassy  as  he  passed  through  Paris.” 

****** 

Between  6  and  7  p.m.  I  heard  the  hum  of  an  aeroplane ; 
it  passed  over  the  house  and  dropped  a  bomb,  somewhere 
near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  think.  I  heard  the 
explosion  and  then  continuous  sniping  at  the  machine  by 
soldiers.  Nothing  yet  decided  as  to  moving. 

September  2,  1914. — We  are  very  busy  packing  up. 
We  are  off  to  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  this  may  be  the 
last  time  that  I  shall  ever  write  from  this  house,  j-  for  the  war 
is  likely  to  be  long.  The  French  have  not  given  to  us  all 
the  support  that  we  might  have  expected,  and  we  have  had 

*  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

f  Lord  Bertie’s  retirement  was  to  take  place  in  December  1914. 
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to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  and  are  always  having  to 
retreat. 

Bordeaux ,  September  3,  1914. — We  arrived  between  1  and 
2  p.m.  to-day ;  the  communication  of  the  intention  to 
depart  was  only  made  at  I  p.m.  yesterday  and  the  departure 
was  for  10.50  p.m.,  only  io  hours’  notice.  We  had,  how¬ 
ever,  made  preparations ;  otherwise  we  should  never  have 
been  ready.  Endless  cases  containing  archives,  etc.,  filled 
a  big  and  a  small  furniture  van.  Such  a  conglomeration  ! 
The  Russians  had  eight  first-class  compartments  and  seemed 
to  be  taking  away  wives,  children  and  servants  and  the 
children  of  the  servants.  The  English  had  three  compart¬ 
ments.  All  the  South  American  and  Central  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  their  households  were  in  the  train.  The 
journey,  with  several  long  waits  and  much  slow  going,  took 
nearly  fourteen  hours  instead  of  the  usual  seven  hours.  At 
Bordeaux  there  was  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  luggage  fourgons ;  there  was  a  luncheon  at  the 
buffet  which  neither  Grahame  nor  Lee  *  nor  I  attended ; 
we  came  straight  to  the  house  allotted  to  us,  one  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  town,  belonging  to  M.  Guestier  (a  partner 
of  Mrs.  Barton’s  deceased  husband  and  of  M.  Johnson, 
the  great  wine  merchants) :  it  is  full  of  fine  things. 
The  drawing-rooms  have  Louis  XVI  chairs  and  sofas  in 
military  rows,  boiseries ,  statues,  tapestries.  The  Russians 
arrived  forty  strong  and  were  much  disgusted  with  the 
accommodation  provided  for  them  ;  the  Ambassador  had 
accepted  the  loan  of  the  Chateau  Margaux  which  is  the 
property  of  M.  Pillet  Will,  brother  of  the  Duchesse  de 
La  Tremoille. 

September  4,  1914. — I  saw  Delcasse  this  morning. 
How  I  wish  that  a  victory  such  as  that  of  the  Russians  over 

*  [The  late]  Sir  Henry  Austin  Lee,  Commercial  Attache  of  Embassy. 
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the  Austrians  could  be  announced  on  our  Front.  It  is 
very  hot  here.  Were  it  not  for  the  numerous  soldiers 
and  the  military  equipment  one  would  think  that  nothing 
extraordinary  was  going  on.  There  are  none  of  the  horrors 
of  war  here,  no  wounded  and  no  poor  refugees  from  the 
invaded  provinces. 

September  5,  1914. — Delcasse  came  to  see  me  this  even¬ 
ing  ;  he  described  the  military  situation  north  and  east  of 
Paris,  which  I  could  not  and  did  not  pretend  to  understand. 
The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  ask  me  to  telegraph  direct  to 
French  which,  even  if  I  had  had  the  cypher,  I  could  not  have 
done.  The  message  which  he  wrote  down  was  as  follows  : — 

Le  General  Joffre  se  dit  decide  a  engager  toutes  ses 
troupes  a  fond  et  sans  reserve  pour  conquerir  la  victoire 
parce  que  la  situation  strategique  est  excellente,  et  que 
nous  ne  pouvons  compter  sur  des  conditions  meilleurs 
pour  notre  offensive. 

Le  General  Joffre  juge  essentiel  que  le  Marechal 
French,  qui  lui  a  assure  qu’il  pouvait  compter  sur  une 
cooperation  energique,  ait  son  attention  attiree  sur 
1’importance  decisive  d’une  offensive  sans  arriere  pensee. 

I  told  Delcasse  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  force  might  be.  I  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Monday  last,  August  31,  it  was  in  no  state  to 
attack,  for  it  was  much  exhausted  and  had  suffered  great 
losses  in  men  and  guns  during  the  severe  fighting.  Whether 
Sir  John  French  had  received  reinforcements  in  men,  guns 
and  material  I  did  not  know.  Delcasse  also  told  me  that 
there  had  been  a  meeting  between  General  Gallieni,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Paris,  and  Sir  John  French’s  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  that  Sir  John  French  had  been  assured  of  the 
support  of  the  army  of  Paris.  I  asked  him  whether  that 
army  was  not  composed  of  territorials.  He  said,  “  Only  . 
a  small  proportion  of  the  force.” 
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We  breakfast  and  dine  every  day  at  “  Le  Chapon 
Fin,”  the  good  restaurant ;  such  a  crowd  for  breakfast  that 
unless  you  have  reserved  a  table  the  door  is  shut  in  your 
face.  Many  of  the  Ministers  and  some  of  the  Diplomats 
feed  there.  The  town  reminds  me  in  some  ways  of 
Naples,  partly  because  the  streets  are  paved  with  big 
stones.  Urrutia  *  has  resigned,  ill-health  being  the  reason 
given.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  going ;  his  successor 
arrives  here  this  evening,  presents  his  credentials  to¬ 
morrow,  and  leaves  in  the  evening  for  Paris,  where  he  is 
to  remain  in  charge  of  Russian  and  Belgian  interests. 
The  French  seem  to  be  not  dissatisfied  with  the  military 
situation  north  and  east  of  Paris. 

September  6,  1914. — It  is  annoying  that  the  Germans 
should  have  been  able  to  sink  fifteen  of  our  fishing  boats, 
for  it  shows  that  they  can  come  out  and  act  without  our 
immediate  intervention.  As  the  Germans  were  within  easy 
reach  of  a  national  port,  they  had  no  right  to  sink  the  boats  ; 
they  should  have  taken  them  thither  for  adjudication  by 
a  Prize  Court. 

Grahame  is  hard  working,  and  charming  as  usual. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  wake  the  Chancery  up,  for  as  I 
work  very  early  and  very  late  every  day  I  expect  and 
insist  on  all  of  them  taking  alternate  days  of  early  and  late. 
I  am  very  anxious  as  to  what  the  next  three  days  may  pro¬ 
duce.  I  have  a  line  from  Delcasse  saying  that  the  offensive 
is  imminent,  and  that  it  is  urgent  that  French  and  Joffre 
should  be  in  complete  liaison. f 

September  7,  1914. — The  country  round  about  here  is 
like  some  parts  of  England,  barring  the  vines — hedgerows 
and  meadows ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  a  finer  race  than  in 

*  Marquis  de  Villa  Urrutia,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

|  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  much  better  looking. 
The  military  situation  is  a  little  better  to-day.  We  are 
attacking. 

September  8,  1914. — We  have  succeeded  in  pushing  back 
the  Germans  somewhat,  but  not  much.  Their  accounts 
of  battles  and  progress  differ  more  than  considerably  from 
the  French  and  Russian  versions.  Many  people  here  will 
have  it  that  50,000  Russians  have  landed  in  England, 
en  route  for  France ;  they  do  not  say  how  they  got  to 
England  !  A  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  quoted 
to  me  as  a  good  authority ;  my  answer  was  that  there  are 
foolish  Regents,  for  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
Belts  have  been  closed,  and,  even  if  they  had  not  been, 
transports  could  not  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  German 
Fleet  in  the  Baltic. 

I  had  some  conversation  yesterday  with  the  Minister 
of  Finance  * ;  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  want  of 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  Paris :  the  late  War 
Minister  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  anything,  and  the 
Governor  of  Paris  was  as  soft  as  butter ;  the  new  one  is  a 
determined  man.  f  A  number  of  people  are  here  without  any 
particular  business,  a  sort  of  “  I  must  be  in  the  mouve- 
ment ,”  the  actresses  Bartet  and  Sorel  amongst  them. 

September  10,  1914.— Matters  military  look  better; 
we  have  driven  back  the  Germans  some  40  kilometres. 
It  is  heartrending  to  read  of  the  conduct  of  the  German 
hordes.  I  saw  Deschanel  yesterday ;  ^  he  admitted  that 
the  expedition  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  theatrical  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  a  great  error ;  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  directed  in  good  time  some  troops 

*  [The  late]  M.  Alexandre  Ribot.  f  [The  late]  General  Gallieni. 

I  [The  late]  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Republic. 
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towards  Lille,  to  cover  our  left,  instead  of  sending  thither 
territorials  who  did  not  stand  their  ground.  People  here 
talk  a  good  deal  about  the  war,  but  the  town  is  more  like  a 
centre  of  military  manoeuvres  in  time  of  peace  than  a  town 
of  a  country  at  war,  and  such  a  war ;  there  are  no  refugees 
flying  from  the  invaders  and  very  few  wounded. 

September  11,  1914. — Thank  goodness  the  war  news  is 
better  to-day.  Why  don’t  the  Neutrals  protest  against 
the  sowing  of  mines  over  an  open  sea  ?  What  a  splendid 
demonstration  are  the  offers  of  troops  and  money  by  the 
Indian  native  princes  !  How  disappointed  and  disgusted 
must  honest  and  truthful  William  be  !  He  has  had  a  series 
of  deceptions  which  no  amount  of  lies,  by  his  Ministers 
and  himself,  can  conceal.  If,  however,  the  Belgians  had 
not  resisted,  and  resisted  well,  and  we  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue  with  troops  and  Fleet,  the  Germans  would  have  been 
in  Paris  ere  now. 

September  13,  1914. — At  last  there  is  really  good  news. 
The  Germans  are  on  the  run,  and  they  are,  it  is  reported, 
very  tired  and  demoralized  ;  officers  and  men  in  the 
Champagne  country  are  stated  to  be  drinking  unto  drunken¬ 
ness.  G.  is  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  his  partner 
paid  me  a  visit  this  morning ;  he  gave  me  an  account  of  a 
discussion  with  Poincare  just  after  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
to  Servia.  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  in  order  to  avert  a 
panic  it  was  essential  to  decree  a  moratorium  immediately 
so  that  there  should  not  be  a  run  on  the  banks  and  general 
bankruptcy  on  the  Monday.  Poincare  advocated  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  lawyers  by  the  financiers  and  then  the  question 
could  be  properly  considered !  In  the  end  common- 
sense  prevailed  and  the  moratorium  was  decreed  that 
Saturday  night. 
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What  a  surprise  it  must  be  to  the  Kaiser  the  way  in 
which  the  Colonies  and  India  are  supporting  England; 
how  bitterly  he  will  have  to  repent  Louvain  and  the 
misdeeds  of  his  “  Deutschland  iiber  Alles  ”  soldiers  !  They 
have  set  the  world  against  Germany.  What  a  paradox 
if  civilization  be  saved  by  the  Russian  autocrat ! 

September  14,  1914. — It  is  hoped  that  the  German 
Crown  Prince’s  army,  which  is  reported  to  be  in  a  tight 
place,  will  be  cut  off.  Doctors,  taken  prisoners  to  Germany 
and  then  sent  back  through  Switzerland,  report  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  in  Germany.  Only  bad  black  bread  to  be  got. 
Delcasse’s  son  is  a  wounded  prisoner.  It  is,  I  think, 
regrettable  that  the  Admiralty  in  an  official  communique  to 
the  Press  should  speak  of  the  German  Fleet  as  “  skulking 
in  harbour  ”  ;  it  is  undignified  to  use  such  a  term,  and  to  me 
it  sounds  Winstonian. 

September  15,  1914. — One  day  is  very  much  like  another 
here  except  for  war  news,  and  that  is  dealt  out  in  a  niggardly 
way.  How  sad  it  is  that  poor  Garstin’s  *  only  son,  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  has  been  killed  !  There  are  many  people  here 
already  in  mourning,  and  the  war  has  only  just  begun. 
With  the  recent  victories  the  spirits  of  the  French  are 
reviving  and  they  are  inclined  to  count  the  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched.  Even  if  the  victories  over  the  Germans 
continue  steadily  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Russians 
get  to  Berlin  and  the  French  penetrate  into  Germany  far 
enough  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  Co.  to  their  knees ; 
perhaps  hunger  may  assist,  particularly  if  the  Russians 
succeed  in  crushing  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  and  so 
stop  corn  supplies  to  Germany  from  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria. 


*  Sir  William  Garstin,  G.C.M.G. 
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September  16,  1914. — French’s  retreat  and  his  despatch 
(which  has  only  just  reached  me)  were  wonderful,  and  our 
troops  have  fought  quietly  and  magnificently.  It  was  a 
grave  error  to  do  the  theatrical  and  political  coup  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  I  dined  with  Madame  de  G.  last  night ; 
we  were  nine,  with  a  dirty  tablecloth.  One  of  the  guests, 
General  Gouraud,*  was  most  indignant  with  another  guest 
for  stating  that  the  Turcos  had  brought  from  the  battle¬ 
fields  some  ears  of  the  German  slain,  and  said  that  all  such 
stories  were  fables.  The  atrocities  attributed  to  the 
Germans  in  Belgium  by  some  of  our  officers  and  soldiers  are 
incredible  ;  the  guilt  of  William  and  Co.  is  awful  and  there 
will  be  no  punishment  for  them  in  this  world  at  all  events ; 
Kings  and  Ministers  are  not  hanged  for  their  misdeeds. 

September  17,  1914. — So  the  Archangel  story  is  at  last 
knocked  on  the  head  by  an  official  denial  in  London  !  Bob 
Vyner  saw  the  Russians  at  Victoria  Station  !  There  is 
hardly  anything  that  people  will  not  believe  or  invent. 

The  German  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  written  to  a 
fellow  Sovereign,  the  Hohenzollern  of  Roumania,  that 
after  smashing  up  the  French  Army  he  would  leave  500,000 
to  occupy  France  and  would  then  deal  with  the  Russians.  I 
see  he  says  now  that  when  he  has  subjected  France  he  will 
take  the  French  Fleet  and  smash  us.  There  are  no  limits  to 
the  German  lies  propagated  all  over  the  world — Asia,  Africa, 
the  Americas,  China  and  Europe — about  the  French  defeats 
and  the  Belgian  and  French  atrocities  and  our  dum-dum 
bullets.  I  believe  that  the  French  bullets,  which  are  not 
“  dum-dum,”  produce  the  most  awful  wounds.  We  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  battle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  three  days  past.  This  place  is  full  of  soldiers 
of  all  armies  and  all  colours. 

*  Later  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Orient. 
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September  18,  1914. — The  fighting  is  still  going  on  and 
is  likely  to  continue  for  some  days.  The  Germans  have 
entrenched  themselves  strongly  and  seem  to  intend  to  remain 
for  a  time  on  the  defensive  in  France  and  use  as  many  troops 
as  are  disposable  against  the  Russians.  How  soon  will  the 
Italians  think  the  time  propitious  for  selling  themselves  ? 
The  newspapers  foretell  San  Giuliano’s  *  resignation  and 
then  war.  Things  here  go  on  much  as  usual ;  no  great 
excitement ;  a  conviction  that  in  the  end  France,  Russia 
and  England  must  win.  Fancy  Russia  the  saviour  of 
civilization  !  After  the  war  she  must  have  institutions  of  a 
more  modern  type  than  now. 

September  19,  1914. — Cecil  Lowther  f  has  been  wounded 
in  the  side,  but  not  seriously.  John  Ponsonby  (Guards) 
has  been  severely  wounded.  Yarde-Buller,  {  who  is 
attached  to  the  French  Headquarters  and  was  for  two  days 
at  the  British  Headquarters,  saw  Lowther  and  Ponsonby 
lying  asleep  in  the  chancel  of  a  church  which  was  being  used 
as  a  hospital.  There  are  about  5000  wounded  here,  and  I 
understand  that  the  organization  and  arrangements  for  them 
might  be  improved.  The  Daily  Mail  has  returned  to  Paris. 
I  wrote  to  Urrutia  to  wish  him  good-bye  and  to  tell  him 
how  sorry  I  was  at  his  giving  up. 

September  20,  1914. — The  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  honourable  ; 
sooner  than  lose  the  support  of  Redmond  they  have  done 
what  the  consciences  of  some  of  them  at  all  events  must 
resent.  Winston’s  issues  of  war  news  to  the  Press  are  vulgar 
in  tone  ;  they  get  some  editing  before  being  communicated 

*  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

■f  Major-General  [Sir]  Cecil  Lowther,  K.C.M.G. 

%  Colonel  [Brigadier-Gen.]  Hon.  Sir  H.  Yarde-Buller,  Military  Attache 
at  Paris  1912-1915. 
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to  the  French  newspapers  !  Such  expressions  as  “  The 
Germans  should  try  another  lie  ”  are  schoolboyish  ;  it  is 
much  preferable  to  refute  false  statements  without  unneces¬ 
sary  epithets  in  the  contradictions,  and  give  plain  facts  in 
dignified  language. 

Grahame  and  I  went  this  afternoon  to  Chateau  Lafite, 
which  belongs  to  the  Rothschild  family.  Edmond  and  his 
wife  are  living  there.  It  is  most  unkempt  and  full  of 
terrible  Louis  Philippe  furniture.  We  saw  the  cellars  in 
which  there  are  about  80,000  bottles  of  wine,  and  the 
gathering  will  begin  in  a  day  or  so.  The  system  is  to  sell 
the  produce  for  a  period  of  1  o  years.  The  Rothschilds  make 
the  wine,  and  the  buyer  re-sells  to  wine  merchants,  who  either 
have  the  wine  bottled  at  the  Chateau  or  take  it  away  in  the 
wood.  What  is  bottled  at  the  CMteau  commands  a  higher 
price  because  the  reduction  by  evaporation  of  the  wine  in  the 
casks  is  filled  up  from  other  casks ;  whereas  when  a 
merchant  has  the  wine  away  in  the  wood  he  may  make  this 
evaporation  good  with  inferior  wine.  The  gathering  has 
begun  in  some  vineyards,  but  not  yet  to  any  extent.  The 
old  couple  drank  chocolate,  and  when  their  cups  were  half 
drunk  they  filled  them  up  with  tea. 

September  22,  1 9 1 4. — Poor  Lady  Edward  Cecil*  has  come 
to  Paris  to  go  to  Compiegne  to  make  inquiries,  of  those 
who  buried  the  dead,  whether  her  son  was  one  of  them  ;  he 
was  in  the  rearguard  of  the  retreat  and  he  has  disappeared, 
and  whether  killed,  wounded  or  a  prisoner  she  does  not 
know.  The  French  have  given  her  a  safe  conduct  to  go  to 
Compiegne,  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  learn  much  there 
to  comfort  her  or  solve  the  mystery  as  to  his  fate. 

Caillaux,  who  is  Paymaster-General  of  the  Army,  has  put 
in  an  unwelcome  appearance  here.  He  thought  himself 


*  Now  Viscountess  Milner. 
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omnipotent  and  indispensable.  When,  at  the  end  of 
August,  there  was  a  recasting  of  the  Ministry,  he  thought 
that  he  would  be  in  it ;  he  unwillingly  consented,  as  the 
chef  du  parti  of  the  Rue  de  Valois,*  to  Briand  and  Mille- 
rand  and  Ribot  becoming  Ministers  ;  f  but  Barthou,  as  the 
damning  witness  against  him  at  the  murder  trial,  he  would 
not  stand,  and  Barthou,  who  expected  office,  was  set  aside 
and  has  retired  to  his  departement  to  look  after  the 
wounded.  Caillaux,  who  ought  to  be  performing  his  duties 
at  Rouen,  came  here  to  intrigue ;  he  went  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior ;  the  Minister,  Malvy,  one  of  his  Rue  de 
Valois  adherents,  was  out ;  Caillaux  installed  himself,  sent 
for  and  gave  orders  to  the  Chef  de  Cabinet ,  telephoned  to 
his  wife,  and  acted  as  though  he  were  Minister.  Malvy 
found  all  this  de  fort  mauvais  gout.  The  War  Minister, 
Millerand,  had  to  intimate  to  Caillaux  that,  being  a  soldier 
now,  he  must  return  to  his  military  duties,  and  to  them  he 
had  to  go. 

Jules  Cambon  $  has  advised  the  authorities  to  collect  the 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  atrocities  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  proper  retribution  may  be  exacted,  viz., 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty — those  who  sanctioned 
them. 

September  23,  1914. — I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  Dutch 
banker  of  position.  He  says  that  there  are  300,000  men 
mobilized ;  that,  being  contiguous  to  Germany  and  having 
the  fear  of  England  as  regards  the  Dutch  Colonies,  Holland 
could  not  avoid  remaining  neutral  as  long  as  possible,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Dutch  are  against  Germany,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  restrain  the  Dutch  regiments  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  during  the  massacres  by  the  German  soldiers. 

*  Socialist-Radical  headquarters. 

J  Ministers  of  Justice,  War  and  Finance  respectively. 

J  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  1907-1914. 
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he  Temps  returns  to  Paris,  and,  by  some,  this  move  is 
thought  to  indicate  the  return  to  Paris  of  the  Government. 
We  have  just  learned  by  telegraph  of  the  loss  by  act  of 
German  submarines  of  three  of  our  cruisers  of  12,000  tons 
each  ;  they  were  of  old  type,  but  it  is  a  great  blow,  and  I  fear 
that  we  cannot  get  at  the  German  ships.  A  Belgian  was  here 
recently,  recounting  that  the  Germans  had  killed  his  mother 
and  violated  his  wife ;  he  had  consequently  armed  his 
automobile  with  a  mitrailleuse  and  he  went  German-hunting. 
He  had,  he  said,  killed  120  ;  this  figure  later  on  sank  to  80. 
He  had  a  great  ovation  at  the  “  Chapon  Fin,”  where  he  had 
luncheon  and  whence  he  started  off  to  kill  more  Germans  ; 
his  automobile  was  covered  with  flowers ;  he  received 
bouquets  and  was  given  the  accolade  !  These  people  are 
very  odd  and  theatrical.  The  Belgian  is  probably  an 
impostor ;  if  he  is  German-hunting  this  is  not  the  district 
where  to  find  any  but  the  wounded.  They  are  calling  out 
for  English  nurses,  and  ten  have  been  sent  from  Nantes. 

The  Boer  General  Joubert  Piennaar  is  here.  He  wishes 
to  place  his  military  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government.  His  daughter  is  married  to  a  German. 
Piennaar  does  not  believe  in  systematic  atrocities ;  he  says 
that  when  the  war  began  there  was  German-hunting  at 
Antwerp  by  the  population ;  this  exasperated  the  German 
soldiers  and  they  made  reprisals  at  first.  But  how  about 
the  treatment  by  German  soldiers  of  French  civilians,  men, 
women  and  children,  and  the  shooting  of  mayors  taken  as 
hostages,  and  Rheims  and  Senlis  ? 

September  24,  1914. — Still  anxiously  awaiting  the  result 
of  the  battle  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  days.*  Here 
they  are,  I  think,  too  confident  that  the  Germans  will  soon 
be  driven  far  away  from  Paris,  and  even  out  of  France  alto- 


*  Battle  of  the  Aisne. 
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gether.  I  heard  from  Grey  this  morning,  in  which  letter 
he  says  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  Joffre  has  done  a  great 
feat  in  bringing  his  army  back  intact  to  the  line  of  Paris 
when  he  had  odds  against  him,  in  being  able  to  make  his 
army  take  the  offensive  in  so  short  a  time  after  its  long 
retreat,  and  in  choosing  the  moment  for  that  offensive  when 
the  German  Army  in  France  was  weakened  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  to  the  eastern  frontier.  He 
also  says  that  he  is  afraid  the  success  of  last  week  was  too 
good  to  be  continued,  but  it  must  have  had  a  very  great 
moral  effect,  and  the  Germans  are  now  50  miles  further  from 
Paris. 

We — seven  of  us — including  the  President  of  the 
Compagnie  Trans-Atlantique ,  took  a  trip  down  the  river 
to-day  on  a  very  big  launch.  The  river,  a  fine  broad  one, 
is,  and  always  is,  the  colour  of  weak  cafe-au-lait  owing  to  its 
affluents  running  through  friable  brown  land.  We  landed  at 
Blaye,  about  twenty  miles  from  here.  There  are  about 
1300  German  prisoners  detained  in  the  old  Vauban  fortress. 
Everything  looked  so  attractive  and  peaceful  outside ; 
cows  feeding  in  the  dry  moat,  which  is  overgrown  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  shape  of  the  Vauban  fortification 
so  graceful.  I  had  some  conversation  in  German  with  a 
few  of  the  non-wounded  prisoners  who  were  cutting 
and  removing  brambles  on  the  glacis  ;  there  were  five 
Hanoverians  and  a  Prussian  from  Diisseldorf ;  the  Prussian 
was  the  most  intelligent  and  acted  as  spokesman.  They 
are  well  treated  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  except 
that  they  do  not  get  enough  to  eat,  but,  as  he  observed, 
class  muss  so  sein.  What  he  wanted  was  Nach  Hause  zu  gehen. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  could  be  long.  If  there  be  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  it  will  be  for  them  to  fight  again 
probably,  which  I  don’t  think  these  prisoners  want  at  all. 
I  suggested  to  him  that  he  probably  disliked  my  nationality 
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more  than  the  French.  “  Oh,  no,”  said  the  Diisseldorfer, 
“  we  were  very  good  friends  when  the  fighting  was  over, 
and  the  English  fought  well.”  The  uniforms  of  some  were 
very  ragged.  The  French  territorial  who  was  with  these 
prisoners  seemed  kind  to  them  ;  he  told  us  that  the  German 
officer  prisoners  had  been  sent  away  for  they  were  too 
much  among  the  men  and,  I  suppose,  made  them  dis¬ 
contented  ;  he  allowed  us  to  give  some  money  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  six  and  they  were  much  pleased  and  saluted 
and  clicked  their  heels  together. 

September  25,  1914. — I  hear  from  unofficial  and  con¬ 
fidential  sources  that  since  the  war  began  the  French 
casualties  have  been  40,000  killed,  240,000  wounded, 
and  80,000  prisoners.  The  hospitals  are  quite  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  wounded. 

September  26,  1914. — People  here  are  still  very  confident 
of  victory  in  the  great  battle  which  has  been  going  on  for 
so  many  days.  Though  the  French  have  been  and  are 
moving  a  large  number  of  troops  north-westward  to  threaten 
the  German  right,  the  Germans  are  also  strengthening 
their  position  and  are  bringing  up  reinforcements.  The 
Roumanians  and  Italians  seem  to  be  still  waiting  to  see 
which  side  is  likely  to  win  before  joining  in  the  fray.  The 
weather  is  again  glorious.  The  vintage  has  begun  well 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  great  year  as  was  the  year  of  the  war 
1870. 

September  27,  1914. — We  shall  have  definite  news  of 
the  battle  in  two  days’  time.  Here  there  is  already  talk 
of  returning  to  Paris. 

Winston  Churchill’s  speeches  may  be  to  the  taste  of 
his  audiences  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  it  was  foolish  to  talk  of  “  digging  out  the 
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Germans  like  rats  ” :  immediately  afterwards  they  sank 
three  of  our  cruisers  of  12,000  tons  each  with  great 
loss  of  life.  Lloyd  George’s  *  reference  to  the  Emperor 
was  undignified :  it  would  have  been  better  to  speak  of 
him  with  contempt  than  with  the  kind  of  abuse  applied 
to  him,  and  not  to  have,  in  the  speech,  disposed  of  the 
bear’s  skin  before  killing  him. 

The  dilatoriness  here  is  very  aggravating :  answers  are 
difficult  to  obtain  even  on  pressing  matters.  Trade  and 
finance  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Great  complaint  is 
made  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  do  anything  to 
relieve  the  situation,  something  like  what  Lloyd  George  has 
done.  The  only  idea  of  the  Banque  de  France  is  to  hoard 
rigidly  their  £168,000,000  in  gold  and  keep  up  the  value 
of  their  notes :  nobody  can  get  money,  though  they  may 
have  plenty  in  the  Banks  on  deposit  and  current  accounts. 
The  financiers  behind  the  scenes  say  that  the  Banks  under 
pressure  from  political  parties  committed  des  cochonneries 
and  now  decline  to  open  their  chests,  and  political  parties 
fear  disclosures  ;  they  consequently  will  not  apply  remedies 
which  would  force  the  Banks  to  ease  the  situation  by 
advances  on  good  security  at  moderate  rates. 

September  28,  1914. — Grahame  and  I  dined  with  our 
proprietaire' s  elder  brother  at  his  country  house,  seven 
kilometres  from  here,  last  night.  A  lovely  view  over 
the  town  and  the  valley  from  the  garden,  an  outlook  such 
as  from  Windsor  or  St.  Germain,  and  delightful  weather. 
A  custom  which  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and 
even  then  it  was  old-fashioned  and  customary  only  at 
one  or  two  houses  such  as  the  late  Lord  Carington’s,  is 
adopted  in  our  host’s  house,  viz.,  only  one  wine  glass  for 
each  guest,  but  a  bowl,  with  two  lips,  full  of  water  in 


*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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which  to  rinse  the  glass  after  each  wine — of  which  there 
were  six  sorts,  and  I  brought  away  the  list :  Chateau  La 
Tour  Blanche,  1875;  Chateau  Lafite,  1874;  Leoville 
Barton,  1868;  Brane  Cantenac,  1874;  Chateau  Rauzan, 
1874,  and  Chateau  Haut  Brion,  1874.  There  were  two 
young  married  daughters,  one  of  them  very  good  looking, 
a  daughter  of  about  sixteen,  another  about  fourteen,  and 
a  Benjamin  of  ten.  All  these  children  of  the  house  drank 
their  fill  of  all  these  wines.  Our  host,  who  served  as 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  the  war  of  1870,  regards  all  Germans 
as  spies,  and  there  is  nothing  that  he  would  not  believe  of 
them.  He  had  quite  lately  seen  a  neutral  who  had  been  at 
Berlin.  It  was  continual  illumination  and  celebration  of 
victories.  One  hundred  and  fifty  guns  taken  from  the  Allies 
were  parked  “  Unter  den  Linden,”  and  men  dressed  as 
Cossacks  gave  exhibitions  of  their  methods.  It  was  imagined 
by  the  public  that  there  had  not  been  any  German  reverses 
and  that  everything  was  going  well.  Madame  Robert  de 
Rothschild  is  here  from  Biarritz  for  a  night ;  she  says  that 
the  Germans  did  no  damage  at  Laversine,  where  some  of 
their  officers  slept,  but  they  made  the  butler,  aged  forty,  a 
prisoner  of  war :  they  left  him  behind  when  they  retreated 
from  Chantilly :  there  are  now  some  40  wounded  English¬ 
men  at  Laversine.  There  is  talk  of  a  return  to  Paris. 

September  29,  1914. — When  the  Ministry  took  office 
on  August  26  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the  outer 
forts  of  Paris ;  Gallieni,  when  consulted,  said  it  would 
take  at  least  three  weeks  to  get  the  requisite  big  guns  into 
position  ;  they  were  sent  from  Cherbourg  and  Brest.  If 
the  Germans  had  arrived  at  Chantilly  a  little  sooner  they 
might  have  got  into  Paris,  for  once  through  the  lines  of 
the  outer  forts  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  stop 
them.  What  has  prevented  the  catastrophe  is  a  combina- 
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tion  of  extraordinary  events :  The  Germans  invaded 
Belgium,  which  the  French  did  not  expect.  The  Belgians 
resisted,  instead  of  only  protesting  as  the  Germans  hoped 
and  expected.  We  took  action,  which  surprised  the  Germans  ; 
they  thought  that  as  the  Belgians  would  only  protest  we 
would  do  the  same.  Then  there  were  French’s  wonderful 
rearguard  actions  and  the  stoical  courage  and  discipline 
of  our  troops,  which  gave  encouragement  to  the  French, 
and  our  stand  against  the  German  onslaught  notwith¬ 
standing  the  exhaustion  of  our  men  and  the  reduction  of 
our  forces  by  deaths,  wounds  and  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Germans.  The  French,  who  had  had  a  terrible  defeat  at 
Charleroi  before  our  troops  arrived  on  the  scene, 
pulled  themselves  together,  and  fought  admirably.  Now, 
every  day  we  are  told  that  a  great  and  deciding  battle  is  to 
be  brought  to  a  finish,  but  every  day  it  is  “  demain .”  The 
suspense  cannot  go  on  much  longer ;  if  it  go  well  the 
Germans  may  be  enveloped  and  lose  several  army  corps, 
or  they  may  be  able  to  retreat  with  great  losses  in  men 
and  materiel.  Everyone  here  is  confident  that  they  cannot 
break  through  the  Anglo-French  lines.  God  grant  that 
it  will  be  so. 

September  30,  1914. — The  Danes,  to  protect  their 

neutrality,  have  mined  the  passages  into  the  Baltic,  and 
even  if  our  ships  got  through  they  might  not  be  able  to 
come  out  again ;  it  is  very  aggravating  not  to  be  able  to 
get  at  the  German  ships  and  to  feel  that  they  can  do  what 
they  like  with  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  no  remedy  unless  we  de-neutralise  Denmark  by 
persuasion  or  force,  and  in  either  case  we  should  have  the 
danger  of  a  German  land  invasion  of  Denmark. 
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October  1,  1914. — Clemenceau’s  L' Homme  Libre  was 
suspended  for  a  week,  as  a  punishment  for  an  article  criti¬ 
cizing  the  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  Army,  which 
are  scandalous  ;  he  came  out  yesterday  as  U Homme  En- 
chaine  so  as  to  avoid  the  punishment,  but  that  too  has  been 
suspended.  We  are  always  being  told  that  the  German 
armies  in  the  North  of  France  are  going  to  be  enveloped — 
a  sort  of  Sedan — but  it  does  not  come  off. 

October  2,  1914. — The  Germans  had  some  reason  to 
think  they  would  not  meet  with  armed  opposition  to  their 
passage  through  Belgium.  The  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  rejected  the  first  demand  by  the  German 
Minister  for  free  passage,  but  when  he  returned  with  fresh 
assurances,  and  said  that  if  the  demand  were  not  accorded 
it  would  be  enforced  by  1,200,000  soldiers,  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister  threw  up  his  hands,  saying,  “  What  can  we 
do  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  ?  ”  The  German  Minister 
derived  the  conviction  from  this  statement  that  no  real 
resistance  would  be  made.  A  Belgian  millionaire,  owner 
of  a  newspaper,  got  wind  of  this  interview  and  published 
an  article  in  which  it  was  said  “  A  bas  les  Allemands  !  ” 
For  this  he  was  arrested  by  the  Belgian  Government,  but 
the  feeling  thereby  created  and  the  consequent  public 
demonstrations  forced  the  Government  to  release  him 
and  convinced  the  King  and  Government  that  they  must 
resist  the  Germans.  The  millionaire,  whose  fortune  has 
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shrunk  from  about  £800,000  to  about  £240,000  through 
German  destructions,  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  of  £8,000,000  sterling  imposed  on  but 
not  paid  by  the  City  of  Brussels.  He  escaped.  He  says 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  German  Emperor’s  fury  and 
of  the  severities  which  he  ordered  was  the  shooting  of  the 
Prince  of  Lippe  by  a  woman  cook  with  a  fowling-piece 
from  a  window.  As  an  instance  of  German  spying  he  gives 
the  following :  Whilst  he  was  a  hostage  at  Brussels  he  was 
very  politely  saluted  by  a  German  Staff  Officer ;  he  was 
surprised  and  showed  it.  The  officer  then  took  off  his 
cap  and  said,  “  Don’t  you  remember  me  ?  I  was  maitre 
d1  hotel  d'etage  at  your  hotel.”  The  millionaire  then 
recollected  him. 

October  4,  1914. — In  1913,  and  also  I  think  in  previous 
years,  there  figured  a  decree  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
settling  the  respective  pays  of  Army  officers,  and  though 
there  has  not  been  a  Marshal  of  France  since  1876  that 
rank  was  put  down  as  receiving  £1200  a  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  the  decree  appeared  with 
no  mention  of  a  Marshal,  but  quite  recently  that 
rank  and  its  pay  reappeared  in  a  decree.  The  intention 
was,  I  hear,  that  if  Joffre  gained  a  great  battle  on  the  Aisne 
and  hustled  the  Germans  out  of  France,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  War 
Minister  were  to  go  to  the  General’s  Headquarters  in  order 
to  give  the  baton  of  Marechal.  They  go  thither  this 
afternoon,  but  whether  the  baton  will  be  given  I  don’t  know. 

I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Herrick.  He  has  been 
asked  to  remain  on,  and  will  probably  do  so  until  the 
Government  return  to  Paris.  He  had,  before  receiving 
the  request,  sent  most  of  his  belongings  to  America. 
“  Paris  is  sad  and  serious,”  he  says,  “  and  during  the 
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days  and  nights  when  the  Germans  were  hourly  expected 
the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  people  was  very  touch¬ 
ing  :  however,  Paris  is  now  beginning  to  assume  some 
signs  of  life ;  the  Ritz  has  opened  one  little  corner  and 
we  dined  there  a  few  evenings  since.  There  were  two 
tables  occupied  by  some  people  who  had  some  appearance 
of  cheerfulness.”  A  Frenchman,  the  late  Rohan’s  *  second 
son,  who  has  arrived  lately  from  Antwerp,  says  that  the 
people  will  press  for  surrender  when  the  bombardment 
by  the  big  German  guns  begins  to  knock  the  town  about. 
What  a  disaster  if  it  fall  !  The  brutalities  of  the  Germans, 
I  might  say  of  the  Emperor,  still  continue.  How  can 
suitable  punishment  be  meted  out  to  him  if  Germany 
be  conquered  ?  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
try  to  hang  a  Sovereign  nowadays,  though  even  that  would 
be  too  good  for  him. 

October  5,  1914. — I  have  visited  this  afternoon  Barton 
and  Guestier’s  cellars.  The  stock  is  worth  between  three 
and  four  million  francs  (from  £120,000  to  £160,000), 
and  there  are  three  million  bottles  of  wine  besides  wine  in 
the  wood.  Wine  bottled  at  the  Chateau  fetches  in  the 
ordinary  market  more  than  the  wine  bottled  by  wine 
merchants.  The  American  customers,  however,  insist  on 
having  Barton  and  Guestier’s  guarantee,  so,  having  bought 
in  bottle  from  Chateau  Lafite,  they  have  to  satisfy  their 
American  friends  by  unbottling,  and  rebottling  with  their 
own  corks  and  labels,  what  came  from  Chateau  Lafite  in 
bottle.  Barton  and  Guestier  bought  78,000  bottles  of 
Lafite  1903  just  before  the  war  and  shipped  almost  the 
whole  of  it  to  America. 

October  6,  1914. — Madame  de  Lasteyrie  lives  in  the 
Seine  et  Marne.  There  was  fighting  close  to  her  house ; 
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the  Germans  eventually  retired,  hurriedly ;  they  destroyed 
the  farms  near  the  house  but  did  not  enter  the  house. 
Whether  they  left  too  hurriedly  or  missed  noticing  it, 
as  it  is  up  a  side  lane,  she  knows  not.  Hearing  that  the 
Germans  had  gone,  she  hastened  back,  and  found  some 
dead  ones,  and  four  Irish  dead.  When  she  asked  the 
village  priest  to  read  a  service  for  the  Irish  she  could  not 
answer  for  their  being  Roman  Catholic ;  but  he  said  “  Le 
bon  Dieu  s’arrangera,”  and  did  as  suggested.  Madame 
Vieugue,  wife  of  the  French  Counsellor  at  Madrid,  is 
here  on  her  way  thither ;  her  brother,  Cecil  Lowther, 
who  is  in  England  recovering  from  his  shell  wound  in 
the  chest,  told  her  that  he  thinks  that  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne  will  be  stale-mate. 

October  7,  1914. — Grahame  and  I  went  to  Arcachon 
this  afternoon  to  see  Madame  de  St.  Aldegonde,  who  has 
some  convalescent  privates  at  her  villa.  She  was  a  de 
L’Aigle  by  birth.  She  told  me  that  it  is  not  the  case 
that  de  L’Aigle’s  chateau  near  Compiegne  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  * :  what  happened  was  that  German  officers 
occupied  the  house,  all  the  wine  was  drunk,  all  the 
linen  and  all  Madame  de  L’Aigle’s  clothes  were  carried 
off,  but  no  damage  was  done.  She  further  states  that 
before  the  German  occupation  of  CompRgne  an  English 
officer  rode  up  to  the  house  and  made  inquiries  in  regard 
to  Uhlans  whom  he  was  trying  to  locate.  Just  after  he 
had  gone  the  English  groom  told  Madame  de  L’Aigle 
that  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  be  an  English  officer, 
as  there  was  something  strange  in  his  English  ;  the  groom, 
with  a  British  officer,  went  in  an  automobile  and  cut  off 
the  Uhlan-seeking  gentleman  in  the  Forest.  Seeing  that 
he  had  been  discovered  he  fired  and  missed ;  the  British 
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officer  fired  and  killed ;  and  under  the  dead  man’s  khaki 
uniform  was  that  of  a  German  cavalry  officer.  He  was 
recognized  as  having  passed  a  week  with  the  English 
troops.  This  seems  to  me  a  strange  tale. 

Murray  of  Elibank  *  is  here  for  a  business  matter ; 
he  has  been  at  French’s  Headquarters  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  fate  of  one  of  Lord  Cowdray’s  sons,  who 
was  in  the  Mechanical  Transport  and  is  missing.  He 
interviewed  the  sergeant  in  whose  company  Pearson 
was  when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans. 
They  were  ill-treated,  kicked  and  cuffed  and  made  to 
act  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  were  put  in  the  trenches 
with  the  German  troops,  and,  seeing  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  killed  by  French  shells,  they  took  advantage  of  a 
momentary  panic  amongst  the  Germans  to  make  a  bolt. 
They  were  followed  and  fired  at  by  two  Prussian  Guards¬ 
men  ;  Pearson  was  shot  through  the  neck  and  killed. 
The  sergeant  threw  himself  down  and  feigned  death ;  the 
Prussians  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  whether 
the  two  Englishmen  were  alive  or  dead ;  the  sergeant  lay 
still  for  three  hours,  and  when  it  was  dark  made  his  way 
to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  he  remained  concealed, 
in  the  hen-house,  until  the  Germans  moved  away.  He 
then  divested  himself  of  his  khaki,  put  on  a  peasant’s 
clothes  given  to  him,  put  a  cord  round  a  calf’s  neck,  walked 
through  the  German  lines  and  reached  the  French  ones, 
from  which  he  was  passed  on  to  his  own  regiment. 
Murray,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  French  front,  says 
that  he  ran  many  risks  !  The  dust  made  by  his  auto¬ 
mobile  drew  the  fire  of  the  German  artillery  miles  away ! 
He  saw  French  and  found  him  looking  extraordinarily 
well,  but  he  hears  that  he  exposes  himself  too  much,  for 
he  goes  every  day  to  some  part  of  the  Line,  and  is  adored 
*  [The  late]  Lord  Murray  of  Elibank. 
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by  the  men.  A  priest,  in  khaki  breeches,  booted  and 
spurred,  told  Murray  that  he  had  held  a  service  and  had 
confessed  2,000  Irishmen,  and  that  of  them  there  were 
several  who  had  come  from  America  to  fight  against  the 
Ulstermen,  but  finding  that  Home  Rule  had  passed  they 
had  enlisted  in  the  British  Army.  Murray’s  brother-in- 
law,  who  commands  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  told  him 
that  one  of  his  captains  was  being  taken  on  a  litter  by  Red 
Cross  bearers,  he  being  wounded ;  German  soldiers  shot 
the  bearers  and  finished  off  the  wounded  captain !  A 
German  Red  Cross  wagon  and  a  nurse  were  found  within 
the  English  lines ;  the  nurse  was  a  soldier  in  woman’s 
clothes  and  was  shot  as  a  spy. 

October  9,  1914. — If  Joffre  be  victorious,  and  succeed 
in  obtaining  Alsace-Lorraine  for  France,  he  may  do  any¬ 
thing  he  may  please — even  be  a  combination  of  Monk 
and  Charles,  and  name  the  Charles.  Many  level-headed 
people  seem  to  think  that  the  result  of  the  war  will 
be  a  sweeping  away  of  the  present  governing  cliques  :  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat ,  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  nation.  Some  fear  that  the  French  may  tire  of  the 
war  before  Germany  and  the  Hohenzollern  Prussian 
military  system  has  been  annihilated,  and  that  a  rotten 
peace  may  be  patched  up  :  on  this  point  England  must 
be  firm  and  insist  on  a  fight  to  a  finish,  so  as  to  put  a  real 
end  to  militarism.  Her  two  big  Allies  cannot  make 
peace  without  her  concurrence. 

Lee  writes  from  Paris,  October  8  :  “  There  appears  to 
have  been  great  double  emploi  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
their  societies  :  the  hospitals  have  all  been  struggling  to  get 
interesting  cases,  and  it  was  described  to  me  as  a  scene 
of  body-snatching  at  the  stations  where  the  wounded 
arrived.  Herrick  asked  me  to  go  and  see  the  Hospital 
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Buffon,  where  the  mortality  among  the  English  has  been 
very  great ;  I  have  been  there  this  afternoon  and  the 
explanation  given  me  was  :  the  loss  of  some  30  per  cent, 
of  wounded  was  owing  to  the  bad  class  of  cases,  and  to 
the  wounded  suffering  from  gangrene  and  tetanus  owing 
to  their  long  exposure  on  wet  ground  before  being  col¬ 
lected.”  A  letter  from  Billy  Lambton,  which  has  taken 
eight  days  to  reach  me,  says  that  he  had  done  more  writing 
and  motoring  than  fighting,  that  Winston  Churchill  and 
Esher  *  have  been  at  G.H.Q.,  that  the  men  are  well,  very 
little  sickness,  and  keen  to  advance ;  one  or  two  dirty 
tricks  and  white  flag  incidents  have  made  them  bitter,  and 
they  want  to  get  at  the  Germans.  I  went  to  the  Marquis 
de  Mun’s  funeral  this  morning.  The  President  was  there 
as  a  fellow  Academician,  also  most  of  the  French  Ministers 
of  whatever  religious  opinions  or  of  none.  We  are  trembling 
for  Antwerp :  there  are  reports  of  its  having  already 
surrendered  after  bombardment  by  the  Austrian  Skoda 
Howitzers,  of  the  existence  of  which  nobody  outside 
German  and  Austrian  high  authorities  knew  anything. 
The  fall  of  Antwerp  will  be  very  serious  for  us. 

October  11,  1914. — Antwerp  has  fallen!  All  that  can 
be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  loss  is  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  fall  might  have  been  worse :  the  Belgian  Army 
might  have  been  shut  in,  and  have  had  to  surrender,  and 
our  marines  and  sailors  might  all  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  Our  plan  of  campaign  will  have 
to  be  revised.  A  good  many  French  Generals  have  been 
removed  from  their  Commands.  I  hope  that  the  King  of 
Roumania’s  death  may  alter  the  attitude  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  that  country ;  I  rather  doubt  it  unless  Italy  move 
against  Austria,  but  she  waits  to  see  which  side  will  make 
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the  better  offer.  The  Italians  imagine  themselves  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  ancient  Romans  and  to  be  destined 
to  be  the  great  Mediterranean  Power  and  the  possessors 
of  Tunis,  Malta,  Egypt  and  the  Turkish  islands. 

October  12,  1914. — The  line  taken  here  about  Antwerp 
is  that  its  fall,  though  regrettable,  is  not  of  any  very  great 
importance  !  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  victory  so  long 
announced  as  imminent.  Doumer  is  a  sort  of  Com¬ 
missary-General  at  Paris,  thereto  appointed  by  General 
Gallieni,  the  Governor  of  the  Place  de  Paris.  Gallieni 
relieved  the  situation  at  Senlis  by  requisitioning  500 
automobiles  at  Paris,  and  hurrying  soldiers  in  them  to 
the  Front.  Consequently  he  is  popular  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  Army.  Antwerp  is  stated  to  have  been  denuded  of 
all  important  war  stores  before  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Belgian  troops.  The  Germans  are  reported  to  have  in¬ 
fringed  the  neutrality  of  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  to  have 
opposed  them  by  force.  More  bombs  have  been  dropped 
on  Paris.  The  red  trousers  of  the  soldiers  make  good 
targets  for  the  German  bullets,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
workmen’s  blue  cotton  trousers  should  be  worn  over 
them.  In  the  absence  of  news  of  German  defeats  these 
are  the  matters  discussed. 

October  13,  1914. — It  is  a  strange  position:  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  in  command  of  his  Army  which  holds 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  his  territory ;  the  Queen  and 
children  in  England,  and  his  Government  at  Havre. 
Joffre  and  French  have  made  a  little  progress,  but  the 
Russians  have  had  to  retreat,  and  Warsaw  is  threatened ; 
they  have  lost  an  old  cruiser  of  7000  tons  by  a  German 
submarine.  The  Herzog-Beyers-Maritz  ■pronunciamento , 
in  favour  of  Germany,  is  disagreeable.  I  hope  that  Botha  * 
*  [The  late]  General  Louis  Botha. 
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will  squash  them  quite  flat.  The  feeling  in  Spain  is  very 
anti-French.  The  Dardanelles  are  blocked  by  mines ; 
the  Germans  practically  command  Turkey :  Italy  “  waits 
to  see  ”  :  Roumania  is  not  with  us,  and  Bulgaria  is  against 
us  :  altogether  we  are  not  in  a  happy  situation.  We  shall 
have  des  moments  bien  penibles. 

October  14,  1914. — I  saw  the  Director  .  ,  General  of 
Customs  this  afternoon  ;  he  says  that  the  German's  have 
wheat  and  rye  enough  to  last  a  year,  and  that  unless  we, 
can  manage  to  cut  off  all  other  food  supplies,  and  petroleum, 
the  war  will  drag  on  a  long  time.  Reasons  are  always 
forthcoming  here  for  Joffre’s  delays :  it  is  now  said  that 
he  is  waiting  for  rains  as  the  German  heavy  field  pieces 
stick  in  the  mud,  whereas  the  French  75’s,  although  not 
having  so  long  a  range,  are  more  movable  and  more 
effective. 

October  15,  1914. — I  met  at  luncheon  to-day,  at  the 
American  Minister’s,  Ridgely  Carter,  a  partner  in  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Co.’s  Bank,  who  is  managing  the  branch 
established  here ;  he  has  been  on  the  scenes  of  action 
round  Senlis,  etc.,  and  he  has  seen  and  interviewed  Belgian 
refugees.  He  says  that  the  atrocities  attributed  to  the 
Germans  are  authentic.  The  German  Army  is  stated  to  be 
in  want  of  horses,  so  great  has  been  the  wastage ;  lately 
some  cavalry  regiments  on  both  sides  have  been  fighting  on 
foot ;  the  French  can,  however,  get  horses  from  the 
Argentine  and  from  the  United  States,  but  the  Germans 
cannot,  which  is  a  blessing. 

October  16,  1914. — The  ex-Syndic  of  the  Agents  de 
Change  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  has  half 
resumed  functions  with  his  successor  (who  is  not  very 
competent),  hopes  that  the  result  of  the  war  will  be  to 
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sweep  away  the  Avocats  and  Avoues  who  have  monopolized 
the  Government  of  this  country  for  so  long.  He  does  not 
talk  of  going  to  Berlin  :  he  thinks  that  unless  (in  spite  of 
American  opposition)  we  prevent  foodstuffs,  much  material 
and  contraband  from*,  .reaching  Germany  and  Austria 
through  neutral  countries  such  as  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland  and  Italy,  the  war  will  go  on 
interminably. 

I  have'  had  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  the 
official  military  Economist  Adviser  of  the  War  Office  here  : 
tie  says  that  manufacturing  life  is  going  on  much  as  usual 
in  Germany,  that  there  is  food  enough  in  the  country, 
and  in  Austria-Hungary,  to  last  seven  months,  and  that, 
as  we  allow  much  material  and  foodstuffs  to  reach  Germany 
through  neutral  States,  there  will  be  no  means  but  military 
occupation  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end ;  such  means  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  of  execution,  for  the  possession 
of  Antwerp,  and  practically  of  the  whole  of  Belgium,  will 
enable  Germany  to  use  Holland  (whether  willing  or  not) 
to  supply  herself  more  easily  than  hitherto.  He  says  that 
we  ought  to  declare  a  blockade  of  Germany,  to  encircle 
her,  as  Napoleon  had  tried  to  establish  against  us  a  con¬ 
tinental  blockade  but  failed,  whereas  we,  by  our  sea  board, 
ought  to  succeed.  The  importations  of  all  things  into 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland  have  very  greatly 
increased,  also  their  exports  to  Germany — horses,  iron, 
nickel,  copper,  petroleum,  oil,  foodstuffs,  etc.  We  cannot 
declare  a  blockade  of  the  German  Baltic  ports  as  we  cannot 
get  into  that  sea,  and  if  we  did,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
get  out  again.  We  should  have  to  declare  a  blockade  of 
Norway,  including  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  of  Holland, 
as  well  as  of  the  German  North  Sea  ports.  That  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible.  The  object,  that  of  starving 
Germany,  might  perhaps  be  effected  by  understandings 
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with  those  neutral  States  that  they  should  prohibit  the 
export  from  their  territories  of  the  articles  we  object  to 
Germany  receiving.  They  would  probably  refuse  and, 
even  if  they  accepted,  the  United  States  Government,  the 
only  Government  which  would  count,  might  claim  that 
the  Declaration  of  London  (1909) — which  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  we  said  we  would  observe  in  principle — put  an 
end  to  the  theory  of  continuous  voyage,  and  that  we  have 
no  right  therefore  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
destination  of  goods  consigned  to  a  neutral  port  in  neutral 
ships.  The  only  mode  of  possibly  getting  round  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  square  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  arranging  to  buy  any  cargoes  which  would  increase 
the  neutral  supply  above  its  average  receipt  of  such 
goods ;  I  doubt  this  system  being  practical.  The 
Economist  claimed  that,  as  Germany  has  broken  all  engage¬ 
ments  standing  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  her  desires, 
we  are  entitled  to  act  similarly  towards  her.  We  have, 
however,  undertaken  to  the  American  Government  to  act 
on  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  “  There’s 
the  rub.” 

October  19,  1914. — My  information  from  Switzerland 
is  that  feeling  there  is  governed  by  the  language  of  the 
respective  Cantons.  Basle  and  Zurich  very  German ; 
Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Neuchatel  very  French. 

“  En  Allemagne  la  vie  economique  est  encore  relative- 
ment  intense,  mais  l’appel  de  toutes  les  reserves  va  en- 
traver  le  travail,  et  d’un  autre  cote  le  manque  de  matieres 
premieres,  comme  les  textiles,  va  bientot  obliger  les 
usines  a  fermer.  Aucun  moratorium  n’a  ete  decrete 
ni  pour  les  depots  en  banque  ni  pour  les  autres  dettes, 
et  Ton  me  dit  que  les  reglements  se  font  encore  assez 
bien.  L’aisance  monetaire  ou  du  moins  fiduciaire  est 
r^elle  et  1’entrain  pour  la  souscription  a  1’emprunt  de 
guerre  a  6t6  extraordinaire.” 
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Chabaud,*  who  was  in  Loubet’s  household,  and  has 
been  a  sort  of  train  d'union  between  certain  Government 
circles  and  the  Murats,  La  Tremoilles,  Rothschilds,  etc., 
and  commands  a  cavalry  brigade  at  the  Front,  was  lately 
next  to  French’s  Army,  and  is  now  in  hospital  for  two 
bullet  wounds.  He  told  La  Tremoille  t  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  fighting  qualities  of  the  English  troops  are  won¬ 
derful  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  Army.  The 
news  to-day  is  good  and  we  are  making  steady  progress 
into  Belgium.  Poor  Belgium  !  how  she  has  suffered  from 
the  German  invasion  and  Belgian,  French  and  British 
defence,  and  how  she  will  suffer  from  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian  invasion  and  German  defence  !  Food  prices  are 
beginning  to  rise  in  Germany  ;  the  French,  Belgian,  British 
and  Russian  prisoners  there  will  be  made  to  feel  it  if  the 
Germans  have  to  economize  for  themselves.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  supply  the  German  prisoners  in  France 
and  England  with  German  translations  of  French  and 
English  newspapers,  so  that  they  may  know  what  is  really 
going  on  ;  a  translation  of  the  Parliamentary  White  Book 
concerning  the  negotiations  preceding  the  war  would  en¬ 
lighten  the  prisoners  on  the  subject  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  war. 

October  20,  1914. — I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  our 
hospital  arrangements,  I  mean  the  military  ones  and  also 
the  Red  Cross  ones  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Alfred 
Keogh, X  who  has  now  gone,  or  is  going,  to  return  to  his 
former  work  at  the  War  Office  and  takes  the  place  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sloggett.§ 

Lloyd  George  had  with  him  on  his  flying  trip  to 
Amiens  by  automobile  Lord  Reading,  Sir  John  Simon 

*  General  Chabaud.  t  [The  late]  Due  de  La  Tremoille. 

X  Director-General  A.M.S.  §  D.G.M.S.  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
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and  Sir  Charles  Henry.  Jean  de  Castellane  accompanied 
the  party  as  interpreter,  delegated  thereto  by  the  Military 
Governor  of  Paris,  in  whose  office  he  is  employed. 

Here  they  complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  Russian 
progress ;  they  went  too  fast  at  first ;  they  will,  however, 
eventually  beat  down  the  Germans  by  weight  of  numbers, 
if  not  by  military  superiority.  What  hampers  us  dread¬ 
fully  is  that  foolish  Declaration  of  London,  which  the 
House  of  Lords  wisely  rejected  and  the  Government 
unwisely  adopted  in  part  for  this  present  war :  it  prevents 
us  from  controlling  the  importation,  through  neutral  States, 
to  Germany  of  articles  which  will  enable  her  to  continue 
the  struggle  much  longer  than  if  there  were  no  such 
Declaration,  and  may  have  very  serious  results  for  us.  It 
is  fear  of  the  United  States,  who  see  fine  opportunities 
for  driving  a  roaring  trade  with  Germany,  that  prevents  us 
from  asserting  ourselves.  We  would  snap  our  fingers  at 
the  other  States  such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Holland. 

October  21,  1914. — Philippe  d’Alsace  *  has  died  at 
Courance :  what  of,  I  have  not  heard ;  he  was  mayor  of 
his  commune.  His  brother,  D’Henin,'}"  who  married  Jean 
de  Ganay’s  j;  sister,  has  rejoined  the  Army :  he  has  a  good 
military  reputation. 

Lee  writes  from  Paris  that  Lloyd  George’s  visit  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  guns  and  armaments  and  that  he 
saw  some  experts ;  he  was  to  have  made  a  six  days’  auto¬ 
mobile  tour,  but  it  was  reduced  to  about  36  hours,  from  Paris 
to  Amiens  and  eventually  to  Havre,  and  then  to  England  as 
he  had  to  be  back  there  on  pressing  business.  Lee  also 
telegraphs  that  the  military  situation  is  not  so  good  as 
yesterday.  French  and  Joffire,  they  say,  were  to  have  had  a 


*  Comte  Philippe  d’Alsace.  t  Prince  d’Henin.  t  Marquis  de  Ganay. 
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consultation  to-day  to  hurry  on  an  issue  to  this  long-drawn- 
out  engagement  in  the  north.  I  met  at  dinner  to-night  the 
Belgian  Minister,  who  had  just  returned  from  Havre :  he 
had  there  heard  praise  of  the  British  hospital  arrangements, 
and  so  has  everyone  interested  in  the  poor  wounded.  How 
shocking  the  treatment  in  some  cases  by  Germans  of  our 
wounded  !  In  Monday’s  Times — three  English  jeered  at  by 
German  soldiers,  without  food  or  care  of  any  sort,  and,  in 
spite  of  representations  by  a  disinterested  Neutral,  abused  as 
“  paid  swine.”  What  I  would  give  to  see  William  and  all 
his  Generals  responsible  for  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  well 
hanged.  The  Belgian  told  me  that  it  was  Prince  Eitel 
Fritz  and  not  the  Crown  Prince  who  pillaged  on  his  own 
account  the  house  of  Madame  de  Baye.  The  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  is  with  the  Army  :  she  walked  out  of  Antwerp 
with  the  King,  a  long  trudge ;  it  is  such  conduct  that 
justifies  sovereignty  to  a  people. 

October  23,  1914. — Some  of  the  measures  for  the  defence 
of  Paris  are  ridiculous — an  example  of  which  is  the  closing 
of  the  Gates,  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee  and  Porte 
Dauphine,  by  wood  planks  which  are  loopholed  for  rifles 
and  are  quite  useless  protection.  Three  years  ago  certain 
fortified  towns  were  declassees  as  such :  Rheims  was  one, 
Laon  another.  The  guns  were  removed,  but  the  Socialists 
would  not  sanction  the  money  required  for  the  demolition 
of  the  forts :  at  Rheims  the  forts  were  used  bv  the 
Germans.  No  big  guns  were  made  for  the  outer  forts  for 
the  defence  of  Paris. 

October  24,  1914. — At  last  the  Government  are  bestirring 
themselves  about  potential  German  spies  and  are  directing 
German  hotel  managers,  waiters,  etc.,  to  concentration 
camps.  There  is  great  suspicion  here  in  regard  to  Cassel 
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and  an  Austrian  Bourse  speculator  who  had  to  fly  from  the 
Bourse  and  is  stated  to  be  now  in  England.  Cassel  *  and 
Ballin  J  were  the  originators  of  the  original  Anglo-Franco- 
German  negotiation  for  an  Entente,  which  would  have 
made  us  neutrals  in  a  war  between  Germany  and  France. 
Ballin  is  most  violent  against  us. 

October  26,  1914. — Lautier  in  Le  Temps  has  raised  the 
question  of  a  return  to  Paris ;  he  puts  the  pros  and  cons 
but  does  not  express  any  definite  opinion.  Certain  money 
Bills  must  be  voted  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  enable 
taxes  to  be  levied  as  from  January  1.  The  Chambers 
must  by  the  Constitution  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January  for  the  regular  Session. 

Jules  Cambon  has  been  to  see  me.  He  told  me  some 
interesting  things :  that  there  is  great  discontent  in  the 
country  at  large  at  the  ineptitude  and  want  of  preparation 
for  war  of  successive  Governments  owing  to  what  is  called 
“  la  cuisine  politique .”  At  the  end  of  the  war,  which  may 
not  be  for  a  year  hence  or  more,  there  will  be  a  movement 
for  a  General  Election  which  the  present  Chamber  will 
resist.  Joffre,  if  ultimately  victorious,  will  have  the  Army 
with  him  and  could  do  anything,  but  probably  he  has  no 
ambition  and  there  is  no  worthy  Pretender  for  him  to  do 
Monk  to :  if  there  were  a  Gambetta  he  would  lead  the 
country  and  the  Chamber.  Cambon  saw  San  Giuliano 
when  laid  up  on  what  was  to  be  his  death-bed.  As  for  the 
attitude  of  Italy  in  the  war,  S.  G.  said  that  there  are  three 
considerations  affecting  the  question  of  her  joining  the 
Triple  Entente — morality,  opportuneness  and  readiness. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  and  a  good  opportunity 
and  the  Army  must  be  ready,  and  it  was  not  so.  Jules 

*  [The  late]  Sir  Ernest  Cassel. 

t  [The  late]  Herr  Ballin,  Director  of  Hamburg-Amerika  S.S.  Co. 
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Cambon  told  me  that  the  German  Emperor  has  sent 
back  to  their  employment  in  Italy  mobilized  Germans 
who  were  in  business  there  either  as  employers  or 
employed,  so  that  they  might  be — and  they  are — apostles 
of  Germany  and  German  methods  in  the  war  controversy. 
There  is  in  that  country  an  organized  Press  propaganda  in 
favour  of  Germany.  I  asked  Cambon  whether  the  Emperor 
was  personally  responsible  for  the  war  or  whether  he  had 
been  forced  into  it  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Military 
Party,  and  what  part  the  German  Empress  had  played  in  the 
game.  He  said  that,  in  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  had  always 
taken  the  son’s  part,  that  the  Emperor  had  become  very 
jealous  of  his  son’s  popularity  with  the  Army  and  the 
people  as  the  apostle  of  extreme  anti-French,  anti-Russian 
and  particularly  anti-English  feelings.  The  Emperor  had 
been  over-ridden  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Military 
Party  and  saw  that  he  must  go  with  them  or  lose  his  position 
in  Germany.  The  Chancellor  and  Jagow  *  and  Co.  hoped 
to  carry  matters  by  bluff,  and  felt  sure  that  Belgium  would 
merely  protest  and  let  the  Germans  pass,  and  that  England 
would  not  actively  intervene.  No  doubt  the  Emperor  and 
the  German  Government  were  cognizant  of  the  terms  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  before  it  was  presented ; 
they  thought  that  Russia  would  talk  but  would  not  fight. 
When  war  was  probable  Cambon  in  a  conversation  with 
Jagow  warned  him  that  Germany  would  have  to  fight 
England  as  well  as  France  and  Russia,  and  though  Jagow 
affected  to  disbelieve  Cambon’s  statement  it  evidently 
produced  an  impression  on  him.  Cambon  went  from 
Jagow  to  Goschen,  to  whom  he  recounted  what  he  had 
said.  Goschen  told  him  that  he  (Goschen)  had  not  been 
authorized  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  use  language 

*  Herr  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State. 
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of  so  definite  a  character.  “  Never  mind,”  replied  Cambon, 
“if  it  succeeds  in  preventing  war  no  harm  will  have 
been  done.  If  England  support  France  I  shall  have  been 
a  warning  prophet.  If  England  remain  neutral,  which 
in  fact  she  will  not  be  able  to  do,  considering  that  it 
was  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Government  that  the 
French  Fleet  went  to  the  Mediterranean  and  left  the 
Channel  to  be  policed  by  the  British  Fleet,  I  shall  have 
left  Berlin  as  the  representative  of  the  enemy  France 
and  nobody  can  call  me  to  account  for  having  misled 
Jagow.” 

October  27,  1914. — Delcasse  swears  that  the  return  to 
Paris  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  Cabinet  and  that  the 
decision  when  discussed  will  depend  on  General  Joffre ;  if 
he  says  “  Go  ”  the  Government  will  go,  and  if  he  says 
“  Stay  ”  the  Government  will  stay  at  Bordeaux. 

October  30,  1914. — M.  and  Madame  Caillaux  were  taking 
the  air  in  Paris  on  the  Boulevards ;  they  were  recognized 
and  mobbed.  Women  attacked  her,  knocked  off  her  hat, 
hustled  her  and  covered  her  with  street  dirt :  Caillaux 
drew  his  Postmaster-General’s  sword  and  covered  her  and 
his  retreat  to  a  taxi-auto.  He  went  to  the  Invalides  to  see 
the  Governor  of  Paris ;  General  Gallieni  at  first  refused  to 
receive  him,  but  consented  on  being  pressed ;  Caillaux 
requested  that  the  Press  censor  should  be  directed  to 
prevent  any  allusion  being  made  in  the  newspapers  to  the 
Boulevard  incident.  This  seems  to  have  been  done. 
Poincare  has  gone  to  Paris  on  his  way  to  the  French  Head¬ 
quarters  and  a  visit  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  he  will 
be  absent  from  here  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

So  Prince  Louis  *  has  resigned !  The  Naval  Attache 

*  Prince  Louis  of  Battbereng,  First  Sea  Lord. 
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here  is  in  despair :  he  says  that  Prince  Louis  is  a  good  man 
and  will  be  greatly  missed  as  First  Naval  Lord,  and  that 
it  is  monstrous  to  suspect  him  of  disloyalty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  told  Sevastopoulo  *  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  Russia  to  go  in  for  an  independent 
Poland  as  a  Catholic  Slav  buffer  State  between  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  to  give  to  Roumania,  as  the  dot  for  her 
alliance,  Bessarabia  as  possessed  by  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
1 8  5  6  ;  he  said  that  it  would  be  impossible.  Now  that 
Turkey  has  made  war  on  Russia  it  would  be  wise  for  her 
to  give  Bessarabia,  and  to  tell  Bulgaria  that  if  she  can  take 
Adrianople  she  can  keep  it.  I  suppose  that  the  Balkans 
will  again  be  ablaze.  I  would  not  consider  the  Turkish 
(German)  attack  at  Odessa  as  an  act  of  war  which  we  need 
take  up.  Let  the  Turks  attack  us  or  declare  war  against 
us  so  that  our  Mussulman  subjects  may  see  that  we  are 
not  the  aggressors.  If  it  comes  to  war  between  us  we  shall 
have  to  go  in  for  an  Arab  Khalifat. 

It  is  stated  that  the  “  Emden,”  in  order  to  deceive  the 
Russian  cruiser  at  Penang,  put  up  a  fourth  (sham)  funnel 
and  hoisted  the  Russian  or  Japanese  flag,  which  the  naval 
men  here  say  is  permissible  provided  that  before  beginning 
to  fire  the  real  national  colours  be  run  up.  If  this  is 
naval  law  it  ought  to  be  altered :  it  is  like  putting  up  your 
hand  in  token  of  submission  and  then  shooting  when  your 
enemy  advances  in  faith  of  it  to  take  you  prisoner,  or 
using  the  Red  Cross  armlet  as  a  deception,  or  the  White 
Flag  as  a  protection  to  a  hostile  intention. 

October  31,  1914. — Le  Temps  announces  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg’s  resignation  as  on  the  score  of  age,  and 
that  Winston  Churchill  while  expressing  regret  concurred 
in  the  reason ;  the  communique  from  London,  however, 

*  Russian  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Paris. 
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states  that  the  reasons  are  relationship  by  birth  and  mar¬ 
riage  to  Germany.  Fisher  *  is  old  for  the  post,  and  the 
feeling  in  the  Navy  will  not  be  unanimous  in  his  favour. 
The  news  to-day  is  that  the  Germans  are  making  frantic 
efforts  all  along  the  line  to  break  through. 

*  [The  late]  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Lord  Fisher. 
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NOVEMBER,  I9I4 

November  i,  1914. — The  autumn  tints  with  all  the 
various  colours  and  shades  of  colours  of  the  vine  leaves 
are  lovely.  The  Vice-Consul  at  Dieppe  waited  on  Lloyd 
George  and  party,  who  arrived  in  a  torpedo  boat  very 
much  the  worse  for  a  very  bad  passage.  There  was  a 
luncheon  at  the  Ritz,  and  Briand  wished  to  be  bidden  and 
was  invited. 

I  heard  that  Briand  was  much  impressed  by  Lloyd 
George.  Lloyd  George  was  delighted  with  his  visit  to 
the  Front  and  went  about  the  trenches  like  a  mole. 

X.’s  wife,  who  has  been  doing  a  confinement  in  England, 
is  about  to  return  to  France :  I  dined  with  him  last  night ; 
he  asked  several  times  whether  it  could  be  arranged  that  a 
cruiser  should  escort  the  steamer  by  which  she  would 
cross  the  Channel !  I  treated  the  inquiry  as  a  joke,  but 
with  him  it  was  all  seriousness.  I  almost  think  he  was 
meditating  an  offer  of  payment  for  the  escort ! 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Times  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg’s 
letter ;  it  is  dignified,  and  Winston  Churchill’s  answer  is 
trash.  It  seems  to  me  that  Prince  Louis  has  been  unjustly 
dealt  with. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Declaration  about  Turkey  pub¬ 
lished  last  night  does  not  declare  war :  let  the  Turks 
begin.  The  Turkish  Embassy  here  gave  notice  a  week 
ago  that  they  would  not  require  all  their  rooms  at  the 
hotel  after  this  week.  Rifaat,  the  Ambassador,  was  in 
London.  The  Turks  have  gone  one  better  than  their 
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German  masters.  War  without  declaration  or  warning, 
and  for  no  provocation. 

Some  6,000  Belgian  refugees  have  been  through  here 
on  their  way  south,  where  work  will  be  found  for  them. 
Caillaux  is  going  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States : 
probably  he  has  asked  for  it  because  he  finds  that  in 
spite  of  the  Calmette  murder  acquittal  he  and  his  wife 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  public  and  he  thinks  that  a 
change  of  scene  would  be  beneficial.  I  doubt  their  having 
much  of  a  welcome  in  the  States. 

November  2,  1914. — Poor  Charlie  Fitzmaurice !  *  I 
was  very  fond  of  him  :  he  was  such  a  nice,  cheery  creature. 
Lady  Lansdowne  adored  him.  Pressing  back  the  Germans 
is  very  slow  work,  but  the  military  people  seem  to  be 
satisfied. 

November  3,  1914. — The  talk  here  is  that  the  Germans 
will  soon  be  driven  out  of  France  ;  they  are  still  just  north 
of  Rheims  and  it  is  a  longish  way  to  the  frontier  :  Delcasse, 
whom  I  saw  to-day,  is  very  sanguine ;  he  talked  of  the 
200,000  reinforcements  produced  by  the  1914  class,  but 
they  have  had  only  two  months’  training ;  he  says  that 
many  of  the  Germans  have  not  had  as  much.  The  Luynes’ 
son  j*  and  Mouchy  ^  have  been  distinguishing  themselves  : 
I  hear  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  at  the  Ritz  in  nurse’s 
clothes  wearing  a  big  ruby  cross. 

November  4,  1 9 14. — The  Anglo-French  Fleet  has  knocked 
about  the  outer  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles ; 
I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  do  more.  The  Government 
hope  that  Bulgaria  can  be  tempted  by  promises  to  attack 
the  Turks  and  that  Roumania  may  be  persuaded  to  attack 

*  Lord  Charles  Fitzmaurice,  second  son  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  killed  in  1914. 
t  [The  late]  Due  de  Chevreuse.  t  Due  de  Mouchy. 
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Austria ;  in  these  contingencies  Greece  will  join  in  the 
fray.  All  the  Balkan  States  and  Greece  distrust  one 
another  and  they  fear  that  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey 
will  be  victorious.  Meanwhile  our  progress  in  the  North 
of  France  is  very  slow  and  we  lose  ships  by  submarines 
and  mines  and  we  cannot  get  at  the  German  Fleet. 

November  5,  1914. — Grahame  met  at  dinner  last  night 
the  French  General,  inventor  of  the  75  gun  ;  he  says  that 
at  first  the  French  artillery  officers  refused  to  use  the 
shield  saying  that  Frenchmen  must  look  the  enemy  face  to 
face.  However,  they  have  got  over  their  prejudice  and 
are  glad  enough  to  use  the  shield.  The  French  artillery 
is  superior  to  the  German  so  far  as  horse  and  field  guns 
are  concerned,  and  the  French  shells  are  much  better  than 
the  German  ones,  for  many  of  the  latter  do  not  burst. 
The  French  have  found  that  shells  are  more  effective  than 
shrapnel.  Lee  writes  that  he  met  at  the  American  Embassy 
at  luncheon  an  American  professor,  Mott  by  name,  just 
come  from  Berlin,  where  he  was  on  an  educational  mission. 
“  He  assured  us  that  it  was  reported  and  known  in  Berlin 
that  there  were  160,000  killed  and  nearly  as  many  wounded. 
He  said  that  the  whole  of  Germany  was  in  mourning.” 
Lee  has  since  corrected  this  to  “  nearly  a  million  wounded.” 

Madame  Lambert  *  writes  to  me  from  Brussels,  under 
date  of  October  30,  that  the  absence  of  news  has  been  an 
additional  trial  to  all  other  woes :  that  the  American  and 
Spanish  Ministers  have  been  most  helpful :  that  her  husband 
went  to  London  to  endeavour  to  arrange  for  food  for  the 
starving  population  :  that  only  a  loaf  a  day  is  given  for  a 
whole  family.  Her  son,  who  is  in  all  the  fighting  outside 
Antwerp,  has  gained  two  stripes. 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  left  with  an  unpaid  hotel  bill  of 

*  [The  late]  Mme.  Lambert,  daughter  of  Baron  G.  de  Rothschild. 
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£480.  He  said  that  he  would  send  a  cheque  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  ! 

November  7,  1914. — The  general  subject  of  conversation 
is  the  question  of  returning  to  Paris.  I  have  confirmation 
that  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  War  are  strongly 
against  it  until  the  Germans  are  out  of  the  country ;  many 
of  their  colleagues  want  to  get  back  for  lobbying  reasons. 

November  8,  1914. — Still  delightful  weather.  The  burn¬ 
ing  question  among  the  politicians  is  how  soon  can  the 
return  to  Paris  be  manoeuvred  ?  The  victory  to  facilitate 
it  has  not  yet  come  off.  Now  it  is  said  that  important 
military  events  will  take  place  in  the  last  ten  days  of  this 
month :  that  the  President  will  go  to  the  Front  to  witness 
them  and  that  if  they  succeed  he  will  not  return  to  Bordeaux 
but  will  go  to  Paris  and  there  await  the  coming  of  his 
Ministers.  I  see  a  disposition  in  the  neutrals  here  to 
consider  that  our  ships  might  have  done  better  than  they 
have.  The  escape  of  the  “  Breslau  ”  and  “  Goeben  ”  from 
Messina  to  the  Dardanelles,  the  exploits  of  the  German 
cruisers  and  commerce-destroyers  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Pacific  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  our  losses  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel,  seem  to 
them  to  show  that  the  Germans  are  more  wideawake  and 
efficient  than  we ;  they  don’t  stop  to  consider  whether 
Germany  plays  the  game  according  to  established  rules  or 
not. 

November  9,  1914. — An  agitation  is  being  got  up  in  the 
Press  for  the  return  to  Paris.  Lee  writes :  “I  hope  that 
the  Government  will  return  to  Paris  soon,  as  I  think  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  financial  and 
commercial  difficulties  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
Administrative  Departments.” 
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President  Wilson,  writing  to  Herrick,  says  :  “  What  an 
attractive  light  Grey’s  letter  shows  him  in.  I  have  come 
to  think  that  he  is  a  man  of  very  unusual  quality.” 

A  cousin  of  G.  in  Basil  Montgomery’s  *  business,  a 
Russian  by  birth  and  having  done  his  military  service, 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  British  Army ;  he  got  so  far 
on  the  road  to  the  theatre  of  war  as  Southampton,  but  as 
he  was  not  a  British  subject  he  could  not  be  accepted. 
He  returned  to  London,  had  himself  naturalized  and  joined 
the  nth  Hussars.  He  has  just  been  killed  near  Dixmude. 
I  hear  that  William  is  already  trying  to  square  Belgium  by 
promises  of  favourable  terms  if  she  will  make  peace :  it 
would  be  like  the  mouse  coming  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  cat — only  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  evidently  thinks  that 
his  adversaries  must  have  the  same  honourable  views  as 
himself!  Wilson  may  probably  before  long,  try  his  hand 
at  a  mediation.  Louis  Mallet  arrived  at  Paris  to-day  en 
route  for  London  from  Constantinople.  There  are  now 
three  Ambassadors  separated  from  their  furniture  and 
belongings  without  a  chance  of  receiving  them  until  peace 
comes.  If  the  war  goes  on  as  we  hope  and  expect  the 
three  Embassies  will  not  be  revived.  The  best  way  to 
employ  Mallet’s  services  would  be  to  appoint  him — when 
Nicolson  j*  goes  to  Paris — joint  Under-Secretary  with 
Crowe  J  during  the  war  period. 

November  io,  1914. — What  a  fool  Iswolsky  is!  He 
said  a  few  days  since : — “  Je  n’ai  pas  d’amis.  J’ai  des 
rivaux  et  il  y  a  des  hommes  dont  je  me  sers.”  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  claimed  to  be  its  author : — “  C’est 
ma  guerre.”  Now  he  says “  Si  j’etais  responsable  en 
quoi  que  ce  soit  pour  cette  guerre  je  ne  me  pardonnerais 

*  Sir  Basil  Montgomery.  f  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  [Lord  Carnock], 

l  Sir  Eyre  Crowe. 
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jamais.”  The  military  people  seem  confident  of  being 
able  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  piercing  our  lines  and 
getting  to  Boulogne,  Calais  or  Dunkirk.  What  losses  we 
are  having !  I  wonder  if  there  is  at  home  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  through  with  the  war  until  the  Hohenzollerns 
are  on  their  knees :  it  will  be  the  only  way  for  a  long 
peace. 

November  12,  1914.— I  heard  last  night  that  Delcasse 
and  Millerand  are  strong  against  a  return  to  Paris  yet 
awhile,  and  that  Ribot  sits  on  the  fence.  I  understand 
that  German  severities,  cruelties  and  atrocities  continue  but 
that  the  French  Government  do  not  publish  them  lest 
the  people  become  affoles.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that, 
excellent  as  have  been  Joffre’s  methods  for  defence  and 
counter-attack,  he  will  not  be  the  man  for  an  invasion  of 
Germany ;  someone  of  the  character  of  Castelnau  or  Foch 
will  be  required. 

November  13,  1914. — I  saw  Millerand  to-day.  There 
is  no  question  at  present  of  a  return  to  Paris. 

November  15,  1914. — The  casualties  are  terrible.  I  hear 
that  in  the  latest  battles  there  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  100,000,  and 
of  the  Allies,  50,000. 

It  is  announced  in  the  France  this  evening  that  the 
Caillaux  couple  left  yesterday  for  Brazil,  he  having  been 
charged  with  the  mission  of  inquiring  into  the  food  supply 
possibilities  of  Brazil  and  trade  with  that  country ;  it  was, 
I  understand,  a  mission  sought  by  himself.  The  British 
Government  spent  ^18,000,000  in  buying  sugar,  and 
importation  has  been  prohibited  in  order  to  prevent  the 
purchase  of  German  sugar.  In  France,  the  beetroot 
districts  being  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
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there  is  little  production  of  sugar  ;  the  French  Government 
is  therefore  buying  sugar  from  Italy,  which  makes  good 
what  she  sells  at  a  high  profit  by  buying  cheaper  from 
Austria  and  Germany ;  if  the  French  Government  had 
been  provident  it  would  have  obtained  sugar  from  Russia 
via  Archangel  before  the  close  of  navigation.  The  French 
soldiers  in  peace  time  are  not  supplied  with  socks  ;  they 
are  to  have  them  for  winter  campaigning ;  these  can  be 
had  now,  wool  and  cotton  mixed,  at  one  franc  ten  centimes 
a  pair,  but  wool  is  rising  and  the  Government  puts  off 
contracting.  They  have  sent  commissioners  to  the  United 
States  for  purchases  and  hardly  any  can  speak  English. 
They  are  buying  60,000  horses  from  America,  North  and 
South,  without  any  guarantee.  Some  people  will  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  out  of  contracts. 

I  have,  from  a  good  source,  the  following  inner  history 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Viviani  Cabinet  and  its  recon¬ 
struction  at  the  end  of  August.  Joffre  found  it  impossible 
to  act  with  Messimy  as  War  Minister ;  he  therefore  sent 
a  message  to  Poincare  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  resign 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  that  unless  Messimy,  whose 
directions  spelt  disaster,  disappeared,  he,  Joffre,  must  commit 
suicide  and  give  his  reason  by  letter.  Poincare  sent  for 
Viviani  with  the  result  that  he  resigned  and  reconstituted  a 
Cabinet,  the  whole  thing  being  arranged,  unbeknown  to 
the  doomed  Minister,  with  Millerand  and  Delcasse  and 
two  Unified  Socialists. 

November  17,  1914. — The  local  newspapers  announce 
that  the  Chambers  will  meet  at  Paris  on  December  1 5,  and 
they  say  the  Government  will  return  thither  about  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  but  that  matter  will,  however,  depend  on  Joffre.  I 
heard  last  night  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  German  stay 
at  Compiegne,  the  Curator  of  the  Palace  was  told  by  the 
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General  in  command  that  there  would  soon  be  peace,  for 
Paris  would  be  taken ;  to  the  Curator’s  suggestions  that 
the  taking  of  Paris  would  not  necessarily  mean  peace,  the 
German  replied  that  it  would,  for  Paris  would  be  divided 
into  sections,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  German  terms  a 
section  would  be  burned  and  on  each  successive  French 
refusal  a  further  section  would  be  burned,  and  so  on  until 
the  German  terms  were  accepted. 


November  20,  1914. — The  following  may  account  for 
the  reports  of  Russian  troops  to  England  from  Archangel. 
Amongst  the  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  that 
sea  there  were  to  be  ^8,000,000  sterling  in  gold ;  several 
big  ships  were  told  off  and  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
keep  secret  the  particular  ship  on  which  the  gold  was  to  be 
embarked.  The  German  Government  ascertained  through 
their  spies  and  made  arrangements,  which  failed,  to  sink 
the  ship  :  they  were  escorted  by  British  warships. 

The  French  civilian  officer  employed  by  the  French  War 
Office  at  French’s  Headquarters  says  that  the  organization 
of  the  British  Army  is  wonderful  and  the  hospital  arrange¬ 
ments  (military)  and  trains  for  wounded  are  perfection ; 
he  says  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  German  soldiers  have 
to  be  driven  on  by  their  officers ;  they  show  great  courage, 
and  fresh  men  keep  filling  up  the  places  of  those  swept 
away  by  the  Allies’  fire.  The  want  of  officers  is  being 
felt  in  all  the  armies. 


November  'll,  1914. — I  have  seen  to-day  a  French  officer 
from  Joffre’s  Headquarters ;  he  says  that  the  Germans 
have  made  their  great  effort  and  have  failed :  that  in  the 
two  days’  battle  round  Ypres  they  must  have  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  some  1 50,000.  They  will  no  doubt 
try  again  to  pierce  our  lines,  but  their  resolution  is  diminish- 
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ing  and  the  confidence  of  the  French  and  British  soldiers 
is  increasing,  and  the  Germans  are  not  at  all  likely  to  get 
through  with  any  chance  of  reaching  Calais,  Dunkirk  or 
Boulogne.  Their  plan  of  campaign,  which  depended 
entirely  on  a  rapid  arrival  at  Paris,  has  to  be  recast.  French 
and  Foch,  who  are  side  by  side,  thoroughly  understand  each 
other  and  co-operate  by  reinforcing  each  other  whenever 
necessary,  and  the  French  and  British  soldiers  are  solidaires. 
The  British  officers  expose  themselves  too  much  and  are 
over-courageous.  An  incident  of  rashness  was  the  case  of 
an  officer  who  was  standing  up  in  front  of  the  trenches 
lighting  his  pipe ;  a  bullet  carried  away  two  of  his  fingers, 
but  he  bound  up  his  hand  with  his  pocket  handkerchief 
and  completed  the  lighting  of  his  pipe  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  My  informant  praises  very  much  our 
Army  organization  and  Supply  services  and  speaks  of  the 
good  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  their  popularity  with  the 
people  of  the  country. 

November  23,  1914. — The  third  wet  day  in  succession — 
and  down  by  the  river  like  the  Thames  on  a  rather  foggy 
day. 

When  the  Germans  were  advancing  on  Paris  Yon  Kliick  * 
was  ahead  of  the  other  German  Army  Corps  ;  he  suddenly 
found  on  his  right  French  troops  from  the  Paris  camp 
retranche ,  which  was  quite  a  surprise,  and  fearing  to  have 
his  flank  turned  he  bore  off  to  the  east  of  Paris  towards 
Meaux.  Gallieni  and  Manoury  f  had  improvised  this 
attack  from  Paris  and  saved  the  situation  ;  the  Germans 
would  otherwise  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  Paris. 
Manoury  and  Gallieni  requisitioned  all  the  auto-taxis  and 
automobiles  in  Paris  to  convey  their  infantry  in  relays  to 

*  General  von  Kliic.k,  commanding  First  German  Army. 

t  General  [Marshal]  Manoury. 
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the  north.  The  Government  had  been  convinced  that  only- 
flight  could  save  them  from  capture.  Thomson,  of  the 
new  Ministry,  went  to  Etienne,  an  ex-Minister  for  War, 
to  insist,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  he  should 
quit  Paris  at  the  same  time  as  they :  this  was  on  Monday, 
August  31.  Etienne  demurred  to  going,  for  he  did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  it.  Thomson  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  wish  him  to  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  as  a 
hostage  and  the  Germans  would  be  in  Paris  by  Thursday. 
Etienne  consented  to  leave  but  refused  to  go  to  Bordeaux. 
The  Government  and  Corps  Diplomatique  fled  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night. 

November  24,  1914. — Bunsen  *  writes  to  Lee  that  Ralph 
Paget’s  wife  is  going  to  set  up  a  hospital  in  Servia,  but 
owing  to  the  Austrian  advance  it  is  to  be  at  Uskub.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  Bulgaria  is  about  to  join  hands 
with  Austria  for  the  annihilation  of  Servia. 

November  25,  1914. — Madame  d’ Alsace,  writing  of  her 
husband’s  death  at  Courance,  says  that  there  are  thousands 
of  wounded  at  Nantes  where  she  is  doing  hospital  work. 
Delcasse  told  me  to-day  that  there  are  opposed  to  Joffre’s 
Armies  and  British  and  Belgian,  51  German  Army  Corps, 
viz.,  2,000,000  men,  but  that  Joffre  is  confident  of  being 
able  to  hold  them. 

November  26,  1914. — What  a  disaster  the  blowing  up 
of  the  “  Bulwark  ”  !  I  hear  that  when  Kitchener  met 
Poincare  recently  the  question  of  peace  was  mentioned  and 
the  French  Generals  were  alarmed  at  K.’s  apparent  weak¬ 
ness.  If  it  became  a  general  impression  that  we  were 
bending  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  permanent 
peace  and  civilization  :  the  Allies  are  bound  to  each  other 

*  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen,  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  1913-1914. 
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by  a  compact  not  to  make  peace  separately,  but  public 
sentiment  here  would  become  alarmed  and  think  that  we 
were  thinking  of  peace  before  the  work  of  beating  Germany 
has  been  done. 

November  28,  1914. — Delcasse  is  much  perturbed  at  the 
intended  British  Mission  to  the  Vatican  ;  he  says  that  it 
will  cause  disunion  here  between  the  Catholic  Party  and 
the  anti-Clerical  Parties  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the 
country ;  all  parties  have  been  acting  together  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  This  Mission  will  be  quoted  by  the 
Quirinal  as  a  reason  for  renewing  diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  the  Vatican  :  they  will  say,  “  Here  is 
Protestant  England  re-establishing  relations,  after  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  them  for  over  350  years  ;  surely  France  should 
do  so  ” ;  the  anti-Clericals  will  violently  oppose  it.  He 
hopes  that  if  it  be  impossible  to  give  up  the  idea  the 
Mission  will  only  be  a  special  and  temporary  one  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  Pope  on  his  election.  He  further  says 
that  it  will  offend  the  Italian  Government  and  Liberal 
Party  and  diminish  the  chance  of  Italy  joining  the  Allies. 

November  29,  1914. — The  King  is  going  to  visit  the 
troops  at  the  Front :  much  mystery.  He  hopes  that  neither 
Poincare  nor  any  of  his  big  men  will  think  of  putting 
themselves  out  to  meet  him,  and  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
great  secret.  The  Russians  seem  to  have  had  a  big  success. 
This  is  a  foul  climate :  fogs  almost  every  morning  and 
sometimes  throughout  the  day. 

November  30,  1914. — Briand  has  been  dining  here: 
he  was  very  interesting.  His  Socialist  ideas  are  no  more. 
What  is  required  for  France  when  peace  comes  is  the 
elimination  from  any  power  of  the  Rue  de  Valois  gang  and 
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its  disciples :  those  returning  from  the  war  who  have 
suffered  and  seen  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  others  will 
insist  upon  having  a  say :  they  will  help  to  return  as 
Deputies  not  those  who  have  brought  disaster  on  the 
country  by  corruption  and  starving  the  Army  of  the 
supplies  which  it  ought  to  have  had  and  had  not.  He 
pooh-poohs  the  possibility  of  the  Army  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  country  afterwards,  adopting  a  King  even  if  either 
of  the  Pretenders  were  a  good  candidate ;  he  says  that 
whereas  before  the  war  the  noble,  the  commercial  class, 
the  bourgeois  and  -petit-bourgeois ,  were  distrustful  of  each 
other,  the  trenches,  where  they  are  in  close  contact,  have 
reconciled  them  and  inspired  them  with  sound  patriot¬ 
ism.  If  advantage  be  taken  of  this  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  war  by  wise  political  leaders  to  establish  sound  ideas 
of  government  the  war  will  have  been  of  benefit  to  the 
country. 

There  is  mediation  in  the  air.  Luxemburg,  Switzerland 
and  Bryan  *  are  nibbling  at  it  under  the  indirect  instigation 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  would  be  disastrously  foolish 
for  the  Allies  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Emperor  in  the  course  of  his  three  weeks’ 
stay  at  Luxemburg  as  an  intruder  was  received  at  dinner 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  :  this  may  cost  her  her  throne  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  her  Prime  Minister  who  is  the 
messenger  of  peace ;  it  was  he  who  conveyed  to  the  Belgian 
Government  the  Emperor’s  offer  quite  recently  to  grant 
favourable  terms  to  Belgium  if  she  would  separate  herself 
from  France  and  England. 

*  William  Jennings  Bryan,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State. 
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December  i,  1914. — The  visit  of  the  King  to  the  Front 
was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret ;  neither  any  of  the 
Ministers  nor  the  President  were  to  meet  him.  The 
President  was  informed,  by  the  police,  I  suppose,  and  met 
the  King  at  Dieppe. 

December  2,  1914. — To-day  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Cabinet  the  question  of  a  return  to  Paris,  when  and  for 
how  long.  As  far  as  the  military  situation  goes  a  return 
now  would  not  be  more  fitting  than  six  weeks  ago :  the 
Germans  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compiegne. 
Would-be  contract  holders  are  tumbling  over  each  other 
here,  and  the  Government  is  being  fleeced.  There  are 
mediation  rumours  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  Austria  is 
trying  to  get  at  France  and  Belgium,  through  Spain,  to 
make  peace  separately  from  Germany,  and  save  herself 
from  destruction.  Meanwhile  the  mission  of  the  Luxem¬ 
burg  Prime  Minister  to  Berne,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  in  an  attempt  at  a  general 
mediation,  has  failed. 

December  3,  1914. — The  Cabinet  have,  I  hear,  decided 
that  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  go  to  Paris, 
December  10,  1 1  or  12.  The  Ministers  will  follow  one 
by  one;  Parliament  will  assemble  December  22.  Whether 
the  Government  will  remain  at  Paris  or  return  to  Bordeaux 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  will  depend  on  the  military 
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situation.  The  Chambers  must  meet  again  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January. 

December  4,  1914. — De  Wet’s*  capture  is  announced, 
but  I  doubt  his  being  hanged  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  even 
shot.  It  has  been  finally  decided,  against  the  advice  of 
Briand,  Delcasse  and  Millerand,  that  the  move  to  Paris 
shall  begin  on  December  9 — a  foolish  decision. 

December  6,  1914. — Pouring.  Augagneur  \  already  off 
to  Paris :  says  that  he  does  not  care  what  others  do,  he 
will  remain  at  Paris.  Millerand  and  his  department 
remain  at  Bordeaux  until  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  in 
January,  he  going  up  to  Paris  occasionally.  Briand  gone 
to  Paris  but  intends  to  come  back.  Ribot  going  but  may 
come  back.  Edouard  de  Rothschild  $  to  transfer  himself 
and  bank  to  Paris.  Everybody  thinks  the  Government 
foolish. 

December  8,  1914. — It  has  turned  to  spring  weather. 
The  Government  departments  are  hurrying  away,  but 
Millerand  sticks  to  his  guns  and  keeps  his  bureau  at 
Bordeaux ;  he  will  have  to  be  at  Paris  occasionally  for 
Cabinet  Councils. 

I  received  on  December  6th  the  following  letter  from 
Grey : — 

Private.  Foreign  Office. 

November  'll)  1914. 

My  dear  Bertie, 

What  is  your  own  wish  as  to  the  Embassy  ?  I 
hope  you  will  stay  on  and  see  the  war  through.  I  fear 
it  cannot  be  agreeable  while  the  war  lasts  and  the  French 
Government  are  away  from  Paris,  but  it  would  be  a 
pity  and  also  a  loss  to  the  public  service  if  you  did  not 

*  [The  late]  General  de  Wet.  t  Minister  of  Marine. 

J  Baron  Edouard  de  Rothschild. 
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return  to  Paris,  when  the  war  is  successfully  advanced, 

and  be  there  to  participate  in  its  successful  conclusion. 

That  is  very  sincerely  my  own  wish,  if  it  is  also 

agreeable  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  Grey. 

December  11,  1914. — We  are  off  to-morrow  at  1 1  a.m. 
The  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  or,  at  all 
events,  the  noisier  element,  would  not  hear  of  the  Chambers 
meeting  here :  they  insisted  on  Paris,  though  two  music- 
halls  had  been  prepared  for  them  to  meet  in,  at  a  cost  of 
some  ^12,000.  P.,  who  claims  to  be  pure  French  himself* 

his  wife  being  Austrian  born,  visited  a  hospital  and  spoke 
to  a  wounded  French  soldier,  referring  to  his  “  plessure.” 
The  soldier  brightened  up  and  exclaimed — “  Enfin  je  vois 
un  boche.” 

Paris.  December  13,  1914. — An  excellent  journey  in 
nine  hours  yesterday. 

Grey  wants  to  see  me,  and  I  go  on  Wednesday  morning 
to  London  by  the  7  o’clock  train.  I  saw  Briand  this 
morning :  he  is  satisfied  with  the  military  situation  ;  the 
Servians  seem  to  have  had  a  real  success,  and  the  Russians 
claim  one  at  Cracow. 

London.  December  16,  1914. — We  were  two  and  a 
half  hours  doing  Folkestone  to  London,  and  arrived  at 
8.15  instead  of  at  7  o’clock.  At  the  Turf  Club,  where  I 
had  a  late  dinner,  I  found  the  bad  news  of  the  escape  in 
the  fog  of  the  German  cruisers  after  bombarding  Scar¬ 
borough  and  other  open  towns.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  these  Hun  outrages  on  the  system  of  modern 
warfare.  There  were  a  good  many  diners  at  the  Turf— 
Sefton  and  Dick  Molyneux,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  Front;  Knaresborough,  J.  Cottrell,  Harry  Milner, 
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“  Squeezer  ”  Combe,  Charlie  Edgecumbe,  Obbie  Craven, 
and  Corbett,  who  does  not  give  a  good  account  of  the 
Hardinge  boy,  who  has  blood  poisoning. 

December  17,  1914. — I  saw  Mrs.  Asquith  at  Victoria. 
She  bade  me  to  luncheon  which  I  accepted.  I  had  a  visit 
early  this  morning  from  Dick  Molyneux,*  who  gave  me 
some  account  of  trench  life.  He,  like  many  other  officers, 

I  hear,  regard  the  Germans  as  spent ;  that  is  not  the  view 
of  some  in  authority  here.  The  Army  has  a  pack  of 
hounds,  a  la  Wellington  in  Portugal  or  Spain  ;  I  don’t 
think  that  this  is  quite  approved  of  at  home.  This  morning 
Tyrrell  j*  telephoned  for  me  to  have  luncheon  with  Grey, 
and  he  had  to  disengage  me  from  Mrs.  Asquith.  We 
were  four ;  Grey,  Asquith,  Kitchener  and  myself. 

According  to  Kitchener,  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
Chief  having  informed  the  French,  and  our  Military  Attache 
in  Russia  having  informed  the  British  Government,  that 
the  Russians  are  running  short  of  ammunition,  they  may 
have  to  retire  even  to  the  Bug  and  act  on  the  defensive, 
which  will  enable  the  Germans  to  occupy  Warsaw.  The 
result  will  be  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  German  forces 
in  the  Western  theatre  of  war  for  an  attack  on  the  Anglo- 
French  lines.  I  asked  whether  such  an  attack  would  have 
any  prospect  of  success,  for  I  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  both  Joffre  and  French  were  confident  of  being  able 
to  hold  their  present  lines.  Kitchener  said  that  he  knew 
that  such  confidence  existed,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 
it  was  justified.  He  believed  that  the  Germans  might 
break  through  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  advance 
on  Paris.  His  information  was  that  the  French  could  not 
do  more  than  keep  going  a  force  of  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  men,  whereas  the  Germans  would,  if  they  drove 

*  Capt.  the  Hon.  Richard  Molyneux. 

t  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  E.  Grey. 
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the  Russians  into  a  defensive  attitude,  be  able  to  hurl 
against  the  Franco-British  lines  4,000,000  men. 

I  also  had  some  conversation  with  Grey  on  the  situation 
in  France — American  mediation — the  future  of  Belgium — 
Italy — etc.  I  referred  to  Russia’s  ambitions  in  regard  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Grey  said  that  we  must 
carry  out  our  promises  of  1908,  that  Russia  shall  have 
free  passage  for  her  ships  of  war  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  vice  versa ,  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  in  time  of  war  belligerents  shall  have  equal  rights, 
that  is  to  say,  no  discrimination  between  them.  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  Grey  that  if  the  Turks  disappear  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  situation  will  be  quite  different  from  that 
which  existed  when  his  promise  was  given  ;  that  rights  or 
privileges  accorded  to  Russia  could  not  reasonably  be  denied 
to  Roumania,  a  riverain  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  to  Bulgaria, 
who  is  not  only  riverain  but  has  territory  outside  the 
Dardanelles.  The  proper  solution  would  be  :  Constantinople 
a  free  city,  destruction  of  all  forts  on  the  Bosphorus  and  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  adoption  under  European  guarantee 
of  the  Suez  Canal  rules  for  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus 
Straits.  Grey  doubts  Russia  accepting  this,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  disposal  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  when  the  time  for  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects  arrives. 

I  am  to  meet  Grey,  Kitchener  and  Cambon  *  on  Monday 
afternoon,  so  there  is  no  question  of  my  leaving  before 
Tuesday.  The  streets  are  very  dark.  There  is  great 
disappointment  at  the  German  cruisers  not  having  been 
cut  off  after  their  shelling  of  Hartlepool,  Whitby  and 
Scarborough.  Hartlepool  was  justifiable  so  far  as  the 
battery  there  was  concerned,  but  the  bombardment  of  the 
other  towns  was  not  so. 

*  [The  late]  Paul  Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  London. 
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December  18,  1914. — A  few  more  things  come  to  my 
memory  of  Dick  Molyneux’s  account  of  war  life.  Some 
Germans  put  up  a  white  flag  and  Hugh  Fraser  advanced 
to  accept  their  surrender  ;  he  was  shot  down  by  the  German 
officer,  who  received  his  merits  as  did  also  all  his  com¬ 
panions.  Dick  does  not  believe  in  German  atrocities  except 
as  the  result  of  drink,  which,  however,  is  not  uncommon. 
The  French  troops  are  extraordinarily  brave,  for  although 
they  will  vacate  a  trench  without  sufficient  reason  they  will 
retake  it  with  marvellous  dash.  The  cavalry  is  their  least 
good  arm  :  fighting  in  cuirass  and  helmet,  etc.,  is  a  great 
drawback.  The  French  artillery  is  very  superior.  Our 
mortars  are  doing  good  work. 

I  dined  to-night  at  Feo  Alington’s.*  Daisy  de  Brienen  f 
was  there  and  had  been  in  France.  A  Prussian  officer 
who  was  a  patient  at  the  Allies’  Base  Hospital  was  quite 
pleasant :  he  had  an  Iron  Cross,  and  on  being  congratulated 
on  having  it,  he  said : — “  Oh,  yes,  the  Emperor  gave  it  to 
most  of  us  Guards  officers  before  we  went  to  the  war !  ” 
I  hear  that  Cassel  says  that  his  sentiments  are  now  quite 
anti-German  :  he  had  never  been  so  deceived  as  to  character 
as  by  the  Emperor.  Fie  added  that  the  wealth  of  Germany 
is  very  much  greater  than  is  thought  in  England.  I  saw 
the  King  this  morning, 

December  19,  1914. — The  military  opinion  here  is  that 
the  Russians  are  done  for,  so  far  as  offensive  action  is 
concerned,  until  July.  The  question  is,  Can  the  Germans 
be  resisted  by  the  Anglo-French  Armies  if  the  Germans  be 
largely  reinforced  from  the  Russian  theatre  of  operations  ? 
Kitchener  rather  doubts  it. 

An  attempt  at  mediation  is  being  engineered  by  Bryan 
at  the  instigation  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors 


*  Lad y  Alington. 


t  Baroness  M.  de  Brienen. 
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at  Washington.  The  question  is,  Will  President  Wilson 
assent  ?  Germany  would  reintegrate  Belgium  and  indem¬ 
nify  her  and  evacuate  the  country.  In  other  respects,  the 
status  quo  to  be  re-established  everywhere. 

December  20,  1914. — There  is  a  strong  feeling  here  at 
Speyer  *  continuing  to  be  a  guest  at  Asquith’s  and  matters 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  being  discussed  before 
him.  I  went  to  luncheon  at  Coombe  Court — only  Ripon, 
Lady  Ripon  and  Soveral :  f  she  agreeable  as  always,  and 
Soveral  in  good  form.  There  is  pessimism  in  the  town 
and  report  of  friction  in  high  quarters.  French  and 
Kitchener  do  not  hit  it  off. 

December  21,  1914. — I  attended  the  meeting  to-day  at 
the  Foreign  Office  between  Grey,  Kitchener  and  Cambon. 
Worse  news  has  arrived  in  London  with  regard  to  the 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  shells  to  the  Russian  Army  and 
its  inability  to  continue  offensive  action.  Kitchener  de¬ 
scribed  the  position  as  he  views  it,  viz. :  The  Russians  will 
have  to  retire  after  being  defeated  by  the  Germans  and 
will  have  to  restrict  themselves  to  defending  their  positions. 
This  will  enable  the  Germans  to  withdraw  a  portion  of 
their  forces  now  facing  the  Russians  and  to  direct  them 
against  the  Anglo-French  lines.  He  calculates  that  the 
transfer  of  troops  may  reach  about  500,000  men.  This  is 
a  come-down  from  the  figures  mentioned  on  December  17. 
If  the  German  Commanders  act  as  they  ought  to  do  as 
good  strategists  they  will,  in  Kitchener’s  opinion,  having 
reduced  the  Russians  to  a  harmless  defensive,  attack  the 
French  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verdun  with  the 
object  of  pushing  through  to  Paris. 

*  Sir  Edgar  Speyer. 

t  [The  late]  Marquis  de  Soveral. 
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Paris.  December  25,  1914.— It  was  very  cold  on  the 
journey  yesterday  and  it  froze  hard  last  night. 

On  my  return  I  found  letters  very  much  out  of  date — 
one  from  Grey  of  December  4,  and  one  from  Murray  of 
Elibank,  of  the  same  date.  Grey  repudiates  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Kitchener  or  anyone  about  the  war :  there 
must  be  no  inconclusive  peace.  There  is  unnecessary  fear 
in  his  letter  of  France  wearying  of  the  strain  of  a  long  war. 
Murray  writes  of  newspaper  grievances,  of  the  mistake  of 
concealing  the  “  Audacious  ”  disaster,  and  of  a  report  that 
another  super-Dreadnought  has  been  lost.  He  says  that 
the  German  Chancellor’s  recent  speech  has  stiffened  up 
certain  weak  knees  in  England,  and  doubts  the  duration 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  system  in  England. 

It  is  related  here  of  a  recent  visit  of  Poincare  to  the 
Front  that  Joffre,  being  bored,  said : — “  I  am  accustomed 
to  rest  and,  if  possible,  to  sleep  from  1.30  to  3  p.m.,  so  I 
pray  thee  excuse  me.”  Poincar^  looked  much  astonished 
at  this  want  of  respect,  and  was  about  to  remonstrate  when 
he  was  cut  short  by  Joffre’s  observation  that  as  he  had  no 
political  ambitions  he  did  not  care  whether  people  thought 
his  conduct  odd  or  not. 

December  27,  1914. — I  had  interesting  conversations 
yesterday  with  Clemenceau  and  Paul  Cambon.  I  satisfied 
the  former  that  there  was  no  weakening  in  intentions  on 
our  part ;  he  is  anxious  for  Japanese  co-operation  here ; 
Cambon  thinks  that  it  might  come  overland,  to  help  Russia 
to  Berlin  and  so  avoid  an  intervention  in  Western  Europe 
by  a  yellow  race.  Clemenceau  says  that  it  is  essential  to 
drive  the  Germans  from  France  and  Belgium,  in  both  of 
which  they  are  carrying  off  or  consuming  everything,  viz., 
coal,  iron,  beetroot,  cotton  and  wool,  and  running  the 
factories  which  remain,  such  as  Roubaix,  etc.  In  the  early 
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spring  he  expects  a  great  onslaught  of  Germans  reinforced 
from  the  Russian  theatre  of  war;  he  estimates  that  the 
British  force  fighting  at  the  Front  does  not  exceed  70,000, 
and  he  does  not  believe  in  “  Kitchener’s  Army  ”  producing 
fully  equipped  more  than  500,000  in  the  spring.  Even  if 
Roumania  and  Greece  come  to  the  assistance  of  Servia 
that  will  not  affect  the  main  struggle  :  it  will  be  a  fight  for 
life  or  death  between  Germany  and  the  Allies,  and  Russia 
has  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  her  French  friends. 
He  pooh-poohs  American  intervention  :  peace  must  be 
the  concern  of  the  belligerents  only  with  no  outside  media¬ 
tion  or  interference.  He  is  convinced  that  England  can 
easily  persuade  Japan  to  send  troops  to  Europe,  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Japanese  Cabinet  on  their  proposed  increase 
in  the  Army  does  not  support  that  view.  It  seems  likely 
that  Sir  Archibald  Murray  will  get  the  command  of  an 
Army  Corps  and  be  succeeded  as  Chief  of  Staff  by  Henry 
Wilson,  who  speaks  French  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
Joffre,  who  knows  him  well.  I  saw  Delcasse  this  after¬ 
noon  :  he,  too,  is  keen  on  getting  the  Japanese  in  order  to 
frighten  the  Germans,  make  the  hesitating  Neutrals  realize 
that  Germany  will  be  done  for  and  induce  them  to  join 
the  Allies  so  as  to  share  in  the  spoils. 

December  28,  1914. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  rattling 
the  Germans  at  Cuxhaven. 

December  29,  1914. — The  following  comes  from  the 
Spanish  Embassy  at  Vienna  “  The  Austrians  fully  realize 
that  they  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Germans  and  they 
will  be  thoroughly  defeated  before  long :  they  admit  that 
they  are  going  to  lose  Galicia,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  that  Hungary  may  possibly  segregate :  the  only  thing 
they  seem  to  care  about  is  to  save  Vienna.  Officers  of  the 
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best  families  have  not  gone  to  the  Front,  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  reading  the  casualty  lists :  they  are  either  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  or  are  on  the  Staff  of  the  War  Office 
departments.  The  question  of  coal  and  food  has  become 
very  serious  in  Vienna :  coal  cannot  be  secured  for  love  or 
money  and  bread  is  distributed  every  morning — so  many 
ounces  to  each  inhabitant — and  only  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of 
milk  is  allowed  for  each  person.  The  War  Loan  is  a 
complete  failure,  for  although  it  was  fairly  well  subscribed 
this  was  done  mostly  by  the  banks,  who  hoped  that  their 
deposits  would  increase  and  would  give  them  the  cash  for 
paying  the  instalments ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  public  has 
not  responded  and  the  banks  found  it  impossible  to  pay 
up  their  subscriptions.  As  soon  as  the  Austrians  heard 
of  the  Czar’s  decree  forbidding  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Russia 
they  realized  they  were  beaten,  because  they  have  always 
been  told  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  this  war  as 
in  the  Japanese  war,  when  Russian  Generals,  after  heavily 
drinking,  would  order  extravagant  movements  which  would 
result  in  their  men  being  shot  down  in  thousands.  In 
Vienna  it  is  thought  that  Roumania  has  broken  her 
neutrality  and  will  very  shortly  join  the  Allies.” 

This  morning  comes  Donald,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle ,  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Murray  of 
Elibank  and  Tyrrell,  and  afterwards  to  luncheon.  His 
object  here,  favoured  by  Grey,  is  to  establish  inter-com¬ 
munication  between  the  British  and  French  newspapers  of 
war  news  and  articles,  and  to  get  the  French  to  accept  the 
idea  of  having  at  their  General  Headquarters  an  ex-officer 
of  the  British  Army  capable  of  writing  accounts  of  the 
deeds  of  the  French  Army,  as  there  is  great  ignorance  at 
the  British  Front  about  what  is  being  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  line. 

From  all  I  hear  there  is  too  much  interference  by 
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Kitchener  and  the  War  Office,  and  Winston  Churchill 
and  the  Cabinet,  in  questions  of  strategy:  they  seem  to 
forget  or  to  ignore  the  important  fact  that  of  the  long 
Allied  lines  the  British  Army  holds  only  about  20  miles. 

The  Chef  du  Protocole  telephoned  to  say  that  the 
President  would  make  his  official  visits  to  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  and  Senate  on  January  1  without  escort  and 
quite  informally  in  an  automobile :  in  these  circumstances 
would  the  Ambassador  go  as  usual  in  a  State  Coach  ?  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  answer  that  the  Coach 
existed  but  not  the  horses  and  that  no  arrangement  had 
been  made  to  go  in  that  fashion.  Jacqueline  de  Pourtales  * 
is  back  from  her  tribulations.  From  Namur,  where  she 
was  taken  when  doing  nurse,  she  was  sent  towards  the 
Swiss  frontier  at  her  request.  At  Fribourg  she  was  stopped 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner.  She  was  put  in  a  long  room 
with  a  sentry  in  it,  so  she  did  not  take  off  her  clothes  but 
lay  on  the  bed  during  the  night.  She  gave  cigarettes  to 
her  soldier  and  got  on  talking  terms  with  him ;  he  assured 
her  that  if  she  was  not  guilty  she  would  not  be  shot !  She 
telegraphed  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Prussian 
Court,  whom  she  knows,  complaining  of  her  being  treated 
as  a  prisoner.  He  answered  that  he  had  requested  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  possible  consideration  :  she 
was,  in  consequence,  conveyed  to  a  villa  without  a  sentry 
to  watch  her  day  and  night,  but  she  was  kept  there  for 
20  days  in  addition  to  her  two  days’  imprisonment- 
doubtless  to  prevent  her  from  having  any  fresh  news 
to  impart,  on  her  return  to  France,  of  movements  of 
troops. 

The  French  Press  are  starting  a  campaign  for  obtaining 
the  aid  of  a  Japanese  army ;  Delcasse  says  that  a  Japanese 
army  of  300}000  to  40O5OOO  would  be  more  than  Russian 
*  Comtesse  Jacques  de  Pourtales. 
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railways  could  manage  to  transport  and  keep  supplied  in 
addition  to  dealing  with  Russian  troops. 

December  30,  1914. — The  High  Commissioner  for  Egypt 
has  been  here,  Sir  H.  McMahon,  a  very  quiet  little  man  ; 
he  comes  to  luncheon  to-morrow.  I  had  an  hour  and  a 
half  with  Mrs.  Standish  :  she  is  always  pleasant.  She  has 
come  to  Paris  as  she  cannot  any  longer  stand  Montjoye : 
she  thinks  that  the  result  of  the  war  may  be  a  better 
government,  viz.,  the  elimination  of  the  Rue  de  Valois 
element. 

December  31,  1914. — The  High  Commissioner,  Sir  H. 
McMahon,  came  to  luncheon  to-day :  he  was  at  the  Front 
on  Sunday  and  Monday  last  and  visited  the  Indian  troops, 
who  had  been  dreadfully  punished  in  the  fighting :  so 
many  of  their  officers  were  killed  that  the  men  lost  their 
heads.  He  saw  French,  and  he  says  that  everybody  is  very 
confident  and  that  French  was  pleased  with  his  consultation 
Sunday  morning  with  Joffre.  He  thinks  that  the  War 
Office  and  K.  interfere  too  much ;  they  do  not  understand 
the  situation  and  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that,  occupying 
only  an  eighteenth  or  a  twentieth  portion  of  the  whole 
line,  they  cannot  expect  to  dictate  to  Joffre  the  disposition 
of  the  forces.  He  thinks  that  we  shall  be  very  weak 
about  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  when  those  questions 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  that  we  give  way  too  much  to 
Russia  on  these  matters,  and  in  Persia :  we  shall  have 
trouble  with  Russia  after  the  war,  particularly  if  she 
wants  to  make  stipulations  about  having  relations  with 
Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER  VI 


JANUARY,  1915 

January  1,  1915. — Lloyd  George  is  coming  to  talk 
money  with  his  counterpart. 

It  is  very  distressing  to  lose  another  big  ship  by  mine 
or  submarine  in  the  Channel  with  so  many  lives. 

January  3,  1915. — I  have  had  an  interesting  conversation 

to-day  with  a  Roumanian  Deputy  who  is  in  favour  of  his 

country  participating  with  the  Allies  in  the  war :  he  feels 

sure  that  it  will  do  so  in  March,  by  which  time  the  severity 

of  winter  in  Roumania  will  be  past,  and  she  will  have 

what  is  necessary  in  munitions  of  war.  He  has  been  to 

Sofia  and  Rome.  He  is  convinced  that  Bulgaria  will  not 

make  war  against  the  wishes  of  Russia :  that  if  a  Stam- 

bouloffist  be  admitted  to  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  it  will 

mean  concentration  for  war,  perhaps  against  the  Turks, 

notwithstanding  any  engagements  to  the  contrary,  such 

engagements  being  treated  a  /’ Allemande  as  a  chiffon  de 

papier.  He  is  against  any  Japanese  aid  in  Europe.  He 

has  already  re-mapped  Europe !  Galicia  to  Poland,  and 

Poland  to  Russia :  Trieste  and  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  who 

will  insist  on  excluding  Hungary  from  the  Adriatic : 

everything  “  Roumain  ”  of  the  Austrian  Empire  to 

Roumania  :  the  Austrians  according  to  him  had  best  be 

annexed  to  Germany :  Bulgaria  to  have  at  least  the  Enos- 

Midia  line :  Greece  to  be  content  with  what  she  has  got : 

Servia  to  have  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  the  Serbs  in 

the  Austrian  Empire :  the  Turks  to  retire  from  Europe, 

and  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  to  be  internationalized, 
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for  neither  Roumania  nor  Bulgaria  could  accept  that 
Russia  should  have  any  exclusive  privileges  there.  From 
his  conversations  here  he  judges  that  the  French  expect 
their  future  frontier  to  be  the  Rhine  down  to  Holland ! 
That,  /  think,  would  be  more  than  they  could  manage, 
with  a  German-speaking  Treves,  Cologne,  etc.  All  this 
is  dividing  spoils  not  acquired.  He  has  no  confidence  in 
Russian  commanders,  but  much  in  the  soldiers.  Japanese 
aid  on  that  side  would,  he  considers,  be  everything,  without 
giving  them  a  footing  or  voice  in  the  affairs  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  change  of  Chief  of  Staff  to  J.  French,  rumoured 
to  be  contemplated,  has  not  yet  been  effected ;  there  is 
an  intrigue  somewhere  about  it. 

I  dined  with  the  de  Breteuils ;  they  sit,  and  dine,  on 
the  ground  floor  in  what  was  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  apart¬ 
ment  :  the  other  guests  were  B.,  who  knew  everything 
about  everything  and  everybody,  and  never  stopped  talking 
in  guttural  tones  which,  in  the  street,  would  have  caused 
his  arrest  as  a  spy !  and  Joseph  Reinach.  The  only 
servants  were  a  very  old  butler,  in  morning  bourgeois 
clothes,  and  in  the  hall  a  “  buttons  ’’—and  such  buttons, 
as  big  as  a  £2  piece  ! 

Owing  to  the  Government  having  fled  to  Bordeaux  they 
are  called  Tourneaos  a,  la  Bordelaise.  A  woman  left  in 
charge  of  a  chateau  in  the  north  of  France,  which  became 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  wrote  to  her  mistress  to  give 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  house,  the  taking  of  the 
furniture,  linen,  etc. :  in  a  postscript  she  added  : — “  J’ai 
oublie  de  vous  dire,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  que  j’ai  ete 
violee  quatre  fois  !  ” 

January  4,  1915. — A  very  ancient  gentleman  (over 
eighty  I  should  say),  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Luxemburg, 
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whom  I  had  never  before  seen  and  of  whose  existence  I 
was  not  aware,  came  to  pay  me  a  so-called  visit  of  respect 
■ — the  first — and  he  has  been  here  27  years  !  His  real 
object  was  to  explain  away  the  mission  attributed  by  the 
Press  generally  to  Eyschen,  the  Luxemburg  Prime  Minister, 
reported  to  be  a-seeking  of  mediation  at  the  instance  of 
the  German  Emperor :  there  was,  he  said,  no  foundation 
whatever  for  such  a  report.  M.  Eyschen  had  gone  to 
Switzerland  to  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of 
foodstuffs  to  Luxemburg,  for  the  inhabitants.  He  had 
not  been,  as  pretended,  to  Havre  to  interview  the  Belgian 
Prime  Minister,  for  there  would  have  been  no  object  in 
such  a  visit.  The  Germans  entered  Luxemburg  without 
permission  or  notice,  took  possession  of  the  country  and 
its  contents,  requisitioning  all  they  required.  Luxemburg 
requires  coal  to  work  her  iron  :  the  Germans  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Belgian  mines  and  stopped  the  importation 
of  German  coal  into  Luxemburg.  Luxemburg  has 
exhausted  her  food-stores :  all  provisions  are  at  famine 
prices,  and  none  can  be  obtained  from  Belgium  or  Holland  : 
the  Germans  only  allow  small  quantities  of  foodstuffs  to 
come  in  from  Germany.  In  such  circumstances  it  was 
natural  for  M.  Eyschen  to  endeavour  to  arrange  with 
Switzerland  some  means  of  obtaining  food  for  starving 
Luxemburg,  etc.  I  did  not  inquire  why,  if  the  Germans 
behaved  so  badly,  the  Grand  Duchess  had  entertained 
their  Emperor  at  dinner,  nor  how  provisions  could  be 
obtained  in  Switzerland. 

Valentine  Chirol,*  who  left  England  on  January  2nd 
for  India  (and  has  till  now  been  reporting  on  the  German 
economic  situation)  writes  : — 

“  The  trouble  with  these  reports  is  that  the  materials 

are  much  less  abundant  than  they  were  at  first.  Word 

*  Sir  Valentine  Chirol. 
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has  evidently  been  sent  round  to  the  German  Press  to 
be  very  chary  of  anything  that  will  give  foreign  countries 
an  insight  into  existing  conditions :  nevertheless  there 
are  still  sufficient  data  to  form  some  fairly  reliable 
estimate  of  the  economic  pressure  to  which  Germany  is 
being  subjected,  but  it  is  rather  like  watching  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  an  unmarked  tube :  one  sees 
clearly  the  pressure  is  very  considerable,  and  that  it 
must  ultimately  lead  to  paralysis,  but  as  there  is  nothing 
in  past  history  to  which  one  can  compare  the  present 
war,  so  there  is  nothing  with  which  one  can  compare 
the  economic  pressure  upon  such  a  highly-developed 
organism  as  that  of  Germany,  and  one  cannot,  therefore, 
venture  to  foretell  when  the  pressure  will  become  vital. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  not  for  another  eight  or 
nine  months.  I  wonder,  when  I  get  back,  probably 
about  Easter,  whether  there  will  be  any  marked  progress 
in  either  France  or  in  Poland.  I  am  afraid  not.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  the  French  will,  by  that  time,  have 
overtaken  their  woeful  unpreparedness,  but  I  doubt 
whether  our  new  armies  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field 
much  before  April.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  everyone  who  comes  back  on  short  leave  from 
the  Front,  and  especially  those  who  are  more  or  less  in 
the  know,  seem  to  be  sanguine  of  much  earlier  develop¬ 
ments  ;  though  things  are  not  quite  as  serene  as  they 
are  made  to  look  on  the  surface.  India  has  certainly  been 
another  of  the  many  surprises  of  the  war :  perhaps,  too, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  Indian  troops 
should  have  realized  that  they  are,  after  all,  not  quite 
the  equals  of  Europeans  and  that  they  are  terribly 
helpless  without  their  British  officers.  How  we  are 
going  to  fill  up  the  frightful  casualties  that  have  occurred 
among  the  British  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  I  cannot 
conceive ;  it  is  a  very  ugly  problem,  a  far  more  serious 
one  than  that  of  the  officers  of  our  own  Army,  and  that 
one  is  serious  enough.” 

January  5,  1915. — Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  appealed  to  King  Charles  of  Roumania 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Austria.  The  King  held  a  council 
of  nineteen  prominent  men  of  all  the  political  parties ; 
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eighteen  declared  for  neutrality ;  one  only,  M.  Carp,  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  Party,  was  in  favour  of  warring 
on  the  side  of  Austria.  King  Charles  thereupon  answered 
the  Emperor  that  as  a  Hohenzollern  he  would  wish  to  join 
with  Austria  and  Germany,  but  as  King  he  had  to  consider 
and  be  guided  by  what  would  be  best  for  the  interests  of 
Roumania,  and  he  was  advised  by  all  the  chief  men  but  one 
that  it  would  be  neutrality.  He  added  that  the  foolish 
policy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  towards 
Roumania  and  Austro-Hungarian  Roumanians  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  neutrality  feeling  in  Roumania.  I  hear  that 
Marghiloman  is  now  in  favour  of  Roumania  siding  with 
Russia,  France  and  England,  but  not  till  March  because 
of  want  of  preparedness,  shortage  of  ammunition  and  the 
disadvantage  of  a  campaign  in  Roumania  and  the  Austrian 
provinces  adjoining  it,  in  winter  weather :  the  King  is 
not,  as  has  been  alleged,  Germanophil  like  his  pre¬ 
decessor  ;  he  will  do  whatever  he  may  be  advised.  The 
anti-German-Austrian  feeling  in  Roumania  is  increasing  and 
will  be  greater  when  the  Russians  gain  some  substantial 
victories  ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  Rosebery  :  “  I  have  owed  you  a 
note  ever  since  the  one  that  Harry  *  brought  me  in 
September,  but  then  I  had  nothing  to  say.  Now  I  can 
at  any  rate  express  my  pleasure  that  you  are  continuing 
as  Ambassador,  and  my  hope  that  it  may  fall  to  you 
to  negotiate  a  speedy  and  triumphant  peace.” 

I  have  asked  many  people  the  origin  of  the  Montmartre 
designation  of  a  German  as  “  un  Boche.”  Until  to-day 
I  have  not  found  anyone  who  could  say.  Madame  Jean 
de  Castellane  says  that  it  derives  from  Alle  Busche ,  or 
savages  coming  from  a  “  Busch  ”  or  wood :  I  wonder 
whether  her  interpretation  is  right. 

*  Lord  Dalmeny. 
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January  6,  1915. — I  met  at  dinner  last  night  at  Madame 
Porges’  (we  were  only  six)  Madame  (Veuve)  Fitzjames, 
Madame  de  Lois  (nee  Pourtalesj,  and  Gabriac.*  Madame 
de  Lois  is,  she  says,  a  qualified  nurse  of  many  years’ 
experience  and  is  at  her  hospital  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  Gabriac  cannot  believe  that  the  war  can  run  into 
another  winter ;  a  renewal  of  the  present  trench  warfare 
after  the  next  summer  campaign  would  be  more  than 
human  beings  could  bear,  and  peace  will  become  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  from  a  general  unwillingness,  on  all  sides, 
to  begin  again  the  horrors  of  the  trenches. 

The  French  are  finding  fault  with  our  officers  and 
soldiers  for  exposing  themselves  too  much :  they  are 
losing  confidence  in  the  Russian  “  steam-roller  ”  :  there 
is  not  enough  steam  to  make  it  act  properly.  Delcasse 
hinted  at  a  flying  visit  to  Asquith  and  Grey :  as  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  encouraged  by  me  it  was  made  through 
Paul  Gambon  and  could  not  be  rejected.  The  newspapers 
and  the  people  have  set  their  hearts  on  having  a  Japanese 
army  of  at  least  400,000  in  France  to  help  clear  out  the 
Germans.  Will  the  Japanese  be  willing,  and  if  so,  at 
what  price  ?  “  Indo-Chine  ”  is  thought  to  be  a  suitable 

bait,  if  neither  Russia  nor  England  be  ready  to  part  with 
anything  acceptable  to  Japan. 

A  Frenchman  from  French’s  Headquarters,  whom  I 
have  seen  to-day,  says  that  everybody  at  the  Front  is  full 
of  confidence,  but  that  the  trenches  are  so  close  that  British 
and  Germans  have  been  fraternizing,  which  has  had  to  be 
discouraged.  Two  Spanish  officers  (an  Engineer  and  a 
Staff  Officer)  who  went  on  a  visit  to  British  Headquarters 
have  just  come  back ;  they  admire  everything.  The 
trench  work  is  terrible.  The  Indians  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  rear,  to  rest  and  recuperate,  and  I  hear  it 

*  Comte  de  Gabriac. 
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mooted  in  certain  circles  (London  and  here)  that  French 
is  not  up  to  the  task  before  him:  this  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Kitchener  coterie :  also  that  the  only  thing  that 
saves  the  situation  is  the  influence  of  Foch  over  French. 
The  impression  in  London  appears  to  be  that  there  may 
be  a  change  in  the  Command.  Of  course  K.  is  longing 
to  direct  the  show,  but  if  he  were  in  French’s  place  there 
would  be  ructions  with  everybody. 

January  8,  1915. — According  to  all  accounts  there  will 
he  a  tremendous  German  poussee  in  March  :  it  is  not  thought 
that  it  will  succeed  in  piercing  the  lines,  but  it  might  do 
so ;  and  then,  even  if  it  were  only  a  temporary  success, 
what  a  panic  here  ! 

January  9,  1915. — Professor  Morgan  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  War  and  Home  Offices  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  methods  and  misdeeds  of 
the  Germans.  I  gave  him  an  introduction  to  one  of  the 
French  reporters  on  the  subject :  their  report  is  the  talk 
of  the  town.  I  learn  from  a  French  civilian  (come  from 
French’s  Headquarters)  that  a  German  bomb  dropped  on 
Dunkirk  killed  50  and  wounded  70  people. 

January  10,  1915. — Yesterday  the  civilian  Surete  official 
deputed  to  look  after  French  and  his  Headquarters  came 
to  see  me.  He,  like  everybody,  whether  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  from  the  Front,  is  optimistic,  while  almost  all  those 
who  come  from  England  are  pessimistic.  He  says  that 
the  British  officers  have  so  much  sangfroid  that  they 
expose  themselves  too  much.  Much  of  the  spying  has 
been  done  by  young  Belgians  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  who  ask, 
and  cannot  well  be  refused,  permission  to  see  whether  their 
homes  still  exist :  they  arrange  certain  signals  with  the 
Germans,  such  as  burning  a  rick,  to  indicate  where  the 
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Allies’  batteries  are  placed.  The  English,  being  a  prac¬ 
tical  race,  have  themselves  burnt  all  the  ricks  within  their 
lines.  He  says  the  Germans  show  great  courage  and 
keep  marching  on  to  the  attack  in  spite  of  those  in  front  of 
them  being  literally  mown  down.  To  the  visit  of  this 
gentleman  there  succeeded  one  from  the  Director-General 
of  Customs  :  he  hopes  we  shall  not  give  way  to  American 
bluff.  He  complains  of  the  want  of  uniformity  between 
the  British  and  French  Governments  in  their  dealings  with 
contraband  and  conditional  contraband :  he  thinks  that 
the  war  will  be  long,  for  he  believes  the  Germans  are  well 
provided  with  victuals  :  what  may  bring  it  to  an  unexpected 
close  is  copper,  and  that  depends  on  the  result  of  the 
controversy  between  the  American  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  :  the  French  expect  us  to  stand  up  to  our  American 
neighbours. 

Babington  Smith,  Cassel’s  National  Bank  representative 
at  Constantinople,  dined  here  yesterday :  the  Bank 
there,  and  its  office  in  London,  are  working  under 
inspection  :  Eddie  Stonor,*  who  “  travels  ”  for  Renault’s 
Automobile  Works  near  Paris  and  belongs  to  our 
Aviation  Corps,  is  here  from  the  Front,  for  his  employers’ 
aviation  engine  business  :  he  had  tea  with  French  a  few 
days  ago  and  learnt  from  him  that  it  is  quite  true  that  at 
the  instance,  by  signs,  of  some  German  officers  in  their 
trenches,  there  had  been  a  meeting  between  them  and 
some  British  officers.  After  some  friendly  conversation 
in  English,  one  of  our  officers,  pointing  to  the  Iron  Crosses, 
asked  in  a  chaffing  way  whether  they  had  not  been  given 
before  the  fighting,  whereupon  the  Germans  clapped 
their  heels  together,  saluted,  turned  right  about  and 
returned  to  their  trenches,  when  sniping  began  again.  I 
think  these  interchanges  of  visits  a  mistake. 


*  Hon.  E.  Stonor. 
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There  came  to  luncheon  to-day  General  Henderson,* 
who  is  here  on  Aviation  business  (of  which  Corps  he  is 
the  Chief,  instead  of  commanding  an  Army  Corps),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morgan  and  Dr.  Rochard,  my  doctor  or  rather 
surgeon.  He  is  the  Chief  Surgeon  at  the  St.  Louis  Mili¬ 
tary  Hospital  at  Paris  :  he  has  just  come  back  from  a  visit 
to  his  cousin,  General  Foch.  General  Henderson  was 
interesting  and  seems  a  strong  man  ;  he  says  the  Germans 
are  fighting  with  great  courage  but  he  thinks  that  we  are 
sure  to  win.  He  put  Professor  Morgan  on  the  track  to 
investigate  German  methods,  giving  instances  of  treachery. 
Dr.  Rochard,  having  served  in  the  French  Navy  and  being 
a  Breton,  has  a  feeling  of  jealousy  against  our  Navy  and 
was  inclined  to  minimize  our  naval  performances ;  he 
rendered  justice,  however,  to  our  Army  organization  and 
the  courage  and  military  value  of  our  officers  and  men. 
He  said  that  Foch  and  French  are  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  understand  each  other.  I  went  in  the  afternoon,  by 
command,  to  see  Cecile  Murat,  f  with  whom  I  found 
Madame  de  Chevigne.  Cecile’s  daughter  has  just  had 
a  second  child — a  son — the  father  having  been  killed  with 
the  British  troops  some  weeks  ago ;  one  of  her  sons  is  an 
interpreter  with  General  Henderson.  She  told  me  that 
a  French  infantry  captain  had  been  tried  by  Court-martial 
for  fraternizing  with  a  German  officer  and  had  been  shot ! 
Can  this  be  true  ?  She  deprecated,  as  all  who  speak  of 
British  ways  do,  the  keeping  of  hounds  by  officers,  and 
the  war  not  being  treated  sufficiently  seriously  by  us  and 
regarded  by  many  as  a  sport.  I  mildly  suggested  that  for 
a  volunteer  army  it  is  necessary  to  provide  distractions, 
but  I  cannot  really  defend  fox  and  hare  hunting  in  the 
present  circumstances — in  Wellington’s  days,  the  customs 

*  [The  late]  Lt.-General  Sir  David  Henderson. 

f  Princesse  Joachim  Murat. 
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were  quite  different :  armies  went  into  winter  quarters  : 
it  was  not  a  life  and  death  struggle  between  nations  in 
arms. 

There  is  an  idea  here,  favoured  by  Clementel,  the 
rapporteur  of  the  Finance  Commission  of  the  Chamber,  to 
raise  a  loan  of  about  £800,000,000,  on  British  and  French 
credit,  for  England,  France  and  all  the  belligerents  on  their 
side,  and  after  the  war  form  a  sort  of  Zollverein.  I  told  my 
informant  that  it  would  be  using  British  credit  to  cheapen 
the  loan  to  the  other  belligerents,  or  making  the  interest 
higher  to  the  British  taxpayer,  for  their  benefit,  as  had 
been  the  case  when  the  Powers  had  insisted  on  joining 
England  in  raising  a  guaranteed  loan  for  Egypt :  the  loan 
interest  was  in  consequence  higher  than  if  we  had  been 
the  sole  guarantors  as  we  had  proposed.  As  to  a  Zoll¬ 
verein,  it  would  not  be  feasible  with  a  Free  Trade  country 
like  England.  I  think,  however,  that  to  make  up  for  the 
certain  loss  of  trade  with  Germany  after  the  war  we  shall 
have  to  return  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  like  the 
i860  arrangement,  so  as  to  ensure  our  trade  not  being 
hampered  by  an  adverse  French  tariff  created  for  that 
purpose  by  the  manufacturing  people. 

The  intended  visit  of  Lloyd  George  is  awaited  with 
interest  by  the  financial  world,  for  it  has  become  known. 
Delcasse  says  he  is  not  coming  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Gallieni,  who  is  an  extreme  Radical,  is,  I 
hear,  intriguing  with  certain  politicians  to  oust  Millerand, 
who,  the  Socialists  say,  is  too  much  guided  by  his  Military 
advisers  :  he  is  very  popular  in  the  Army  and  it  would 
have  a  very  bad  effect  if  he  left  the  War  Department. 
Murray  of  Elibank  was  here  this  evening :  he  says  that 
great  attempts  are  being  made  to  damage  French :  Kit¬ 
chener  is  intriguing  and  there  are  Frenchites  and  Kitchen- 
erites  :  it  would  be  disastrous  if  Kitchener  commanded, 
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as  he  would  fall  out  with  Joffre  and  Foch  and  all  the  French 
Generals. 

The  Brookes  *  are  coming  to  luncheon  to-morrow  and 
Madame  J.  de  Castellane,  with  whom  I  had  that  meal 
to-day.  An  old  woman  waited  on  us,  and  to  open  the 
door  a  stripling  en  bourgeois.  Most  of  the  houses  at  Paris 
are  on  that  scale  now.  Madame  de  C.  had  no  news  of 
interest :  she  knew  of  the  intrigues  against  Millerand. 

January  12,  1915. — It  looks  more  and  more  like  Rou- 
mania  joining  in,  for,  if  Russia  penetrate  far  into  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Roumania  must  join  or  lose  her  opportunity.  If  she 
join,  public  opinion  in  Italy  will  be  too  strong  for  the 
Government,  and  they  will  find  themselves  at  war  without 
intending  it.  The  Italians  would  keep  a  certain  number 
of  Austrian  Corps  d'Armee  occupied,  and  away  from 
Russia  and  France.  In  these  contingencies  Austria- 
Hungary  will  probably  fall  into  several  pieces.  I  had 
some  private  conversation  with  Guy  Brooke  f  after  luncheon 
to-day :  I  am  afraid  that  the  battle  Kitchener  versus  French 
is  becoming  acute.  Politics  are  mixed  up  in  the  questions 
at  issue.  Asquith  and  Winston  Churchill  are  against 
Henry  Wilson  on  account  of  Ireland.  I  gather  that  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  are  for  French. 

January  14,  1915. — I  met  Iswolsky  in  the  street  two 
days  ago :  he  foresaw  a  revolution  at  Constantinople 
against  the  Young  Turks :  in  such  event,  what  should 
be  done  ?  To  my  suggestion  that  the  contending  factions 
should  be  left  to  cut  each  other’s  throats,  he  said,  “  Oh  ! 
that  would  not  do.”  He  evidently  meant  that  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  Russia  as 
the  saviour  of  order  ! 

*  Lord  and  Lady  Brooke  [now  Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick]. 

t  A.D.C.  to  Sir  John  French. 
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Last  night  there  dined  here  Murray  of  Elibank ;  a 
clever  Guatemalan  employed  by  the  Cowdray  firm ; 
Gunzburg,  and  his  partner  who  was  a  Professor  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  afterwards  a  writer  in  the  Debats . 
The  financiers  talked  of  the  big  loan  of  some  ^800,000,000  ; 
the  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  for  ever  tax-free, 
be  guaranteed  by  England,  France  and  Russia,  be 
quoted  on  all  the  Stock  Exchanges,  and  be  distributed 
to  all  the  belligerents  against  Germany  and  Austria :  the 
financiers  think  it  will  be  a  gigantic  success. 

Italy  looks  like  moving.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  has  been 
near  Compiegne  to-day :  he  says  the  French  are  falling 
back  from  there,  under  violent  attacks  by  the  Germans. 
There  are  so  many  lies  abroad  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  fiction. 

January  16,  1915. — The  French  have  had  a  nasty 
knock  at  Soissons,  at  the  spot  where  we  defeated  the 
Germans  and  crossed  the  Aisne :  here  the  event  is 
looked  on  as  a  contretemps  only,  not  affecting  the  general 
situation. 

A  newspaper  man  tells  me  that  Frenchmen  talk  of 
discouragement  in  the  trenches :  it  was  not  the  tone  of 
newspaper  men  whom  I  met  last  night ;  Hanotaux,  Pichon, 
Jean  Dupuy,  Lautier,  Joseph  Reinach.  They  are  all 
very  sanguine.  Pichon  and  Dupuy  fell  out  across  the 
table,  and  Grosclaude  joined  in  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  present  war  is  more  bitter  than  the  one  of  1870  or 
not.  Dupuy  can  compare  the  two,  being  old  enough  to 
know  the  1870  war:  he  said  that  there  were  atrocities, 
burnings,  lootings  and  shootings,  and  so  there  were ;  the 
Germans  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  military  trains  put 
hostages  on  the  engines,  but  they  did  not,  so  far  as  I 

can  recollect,  kill  the  wounded,  nor  did  they  put  French 
VOL.  1.  h 
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civilians,  men,  women  and  children,  in  front  of  advancing 
German  regiments,  as  a  shield  against  the  French 
troops. 

A  fuss  was  made  about  the  translation  by  the  Times 
of  the  French  Yellow  Book.  There  are  some  gems  in  the 
Foreign  Office  translation  such  as  “  strong  positions  ”  for 
“  places  fortes,”  and  “  fils  de  fer  ”  appears  as  “  railway 
junctions  ”  !  There  is  much  rotten  in  my  “  Shop.”  I 
was  next  to  Hanotaux  at  Murray  of  Elibank’s  dinner  for 
Entente  Press  purposes  :  he  made  himself  very  agreeable. 
Dupuy,  who  is  of  peasant  origin,  but  is  shrewd  and  cul¬ 
tivated  and  a  man  of  the  world,  is  very  rich :  some  say 
£40,000  a  year  :  he  has  common  sense. 

January  17,  1915. — Hanotaux  told  me  when  I  sat  next 
to  him  at  dinner  that  he  owns  a  sort  of  manor  house  in 
one  of  the  districts  invaded  by  the  Germans :  on  their 
approach  he,  his  wife  and  child — he  has  only  recently 
married — retired  leaving  in  charge  an  old  woman,  to  whom 
he  gave  orders  to  receive  civilly  any  German  officers,  to 
place  everything  at  their  disposal,  but  to  ask  the  General 
to  respect  the  library,  which  contained  a  collection  of  books 
of  great  value  to  the  owner.  When  the  Germans  arrived 
the  caretaker  carried  out  her  orders.  The  General  asked 
to  see  the  library  and  had,  in  going  to  it,  to  pass  through 
an  ante-room  where  there  was  a  picture  illustrating  the  visit 
to  Russia  of  President  Faure,  accompanied  by  Hanotaux : 
the  General  inquired  what  persons  appeared  in  the  picture, 
and  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  indicated  he  clapped 
his  heels  together  and  saluted !  The  library,  by  order  of 
the  General,  remained  locked  up,  but  house  linen  and 
Madame  Hanotaux’s  clothes  were  carried  away  and  all  the 
white  wine  was  drunk.  The  next  military  occupants  were 
English  officers,  who,  as  the  Germans  had  consumed  all 
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the  white  wine,  drank  all  the  red  wine,  to  which  Hanotaux 
observed  to  me  they  were  very  welcome ! 

The  French  Press  is  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  aid  in 
Europe  of  Japan.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake :  it 
would  be  an  admission  that  the  Allies  and  their  supporters 
in  Europe,  actual  and  potential,  are  unable  to  beat  Germany, 
Austria  and  Turkey :  it  would  make  the  Japanese  imagine 
that  they  are  the  invincible  race :  it  would  be  hateful  to 
our  Colonies  and  irritating,  if  not  worse,  to  America, 
and  perhaps  drag  us  into  an  Americo-Japanese  difficulty : 
what  would  be  the  price  which  Japan  would  ask  and  who 
would  have  to  pay  it  ?  Would  it  be  Saghalien  or  French 
Indo-Chine  ?  It  would  probably  cause  us  great  loss  of 
prestige  (a  word  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  great  aversion, 
but  which  is  descriptive  of  his  substitute  for  it,  viz.,  position 
and  credit)  throughout  Asia,  including  India.  With 
Roumania  and  Italy  who  could  scratch  and  Greece  who 
could  worry  the  Turks,  the  Allies  ought  to  be  able 
to  bring  Germany  and  Austria  to  their  knees  without 
introducing  Japan  into  Europe. 

January  1 8,  1915. — I  dined,  last  night,  next  door  with 
Edmond  de  Rothschild :  only  five,  viz.,  he,  his  wife, 
Du  Lau,*  and  Flameng  the  painter,  who  is  interesting,  for 
he  has  been  much  at  the  Front  doing  his  trade  in  and 
about  the  trenches  and  the  bombarded  towns  and  villages. 
There  was  in  some  newspaper  the  picture  of  a  General 
sitting  at  a  table  on  the  market  place  of  a  village  under 
shell  fire,  writing  his  letters  :  it  is  a  true  picture.  The  said 
General,  Grosetti,  met  some  defeated  French  troops 
retreating  at  the  instigation  of  their  colonels :  he  shot 
three,  stopped  the  retreat,  sat  several  hours  in  the  market 
place  giving  orders,  and  then  led  the  troops  to  victory. 


*  Marquis  Du  Lau. 
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Joffre,  so  says  Flameng,  is  a  man  regardless  of  liens  and 
friendships ;  he  has  dismissed  several  generals,  his  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  has  court-martialled  and  shot  many 
colonels  and  other  officers.  Flameng  praised  French’s 
Chief  of  Staff,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  I  had  heard 
from  the  French  point  of  view.  I  discovered,  however, 
that  it  was  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff — Henry  Wilson 
— whom  Flameng  had  in  mind  and  not  Sir  A.  Murray. 
Flameng  described  the  spirits,  elan^  and  camaraderie  of  the 
French  troops,  and  their  absolute  certainty  of  victory  over 
the  Germans :  he  considers  that  the  war  will  be  the  saving 
of  France,  which,  had  it  not  come,  would  have  sunk  lower 
and  lower  :  he  thinks  that  she  will  now  rise  higher,  morally, 
artistically  and  commercially  when  she  has  her  Rhine 
frontier !  Now  Paris,  as  capital,  is  too  near  to  an  invader. 
The  French  manufacturers  in  the  north,  thinking  only  of 
their  material  interests  (those  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  Turcoing) 
sent,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  a  deputation  to  Messimy 
to  beg  that  the  north  might  not  be  defended  so  that 
the  invaders  might  not  destroy  the  usines.  Messimy 
concurred :  Lille  was  not  properly  defended,  Maubeuge 
fell  without  reason,  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  there 
were  taken  by  the  Germans,  and  are  being  used  by  them 
against  the  French.  Gallieni,  with  Manoury,  or  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  saved  Paris,  it  is  represented,  but  according 
to  Flameng  ( 'alias  his  military  friends)  Yon  Kliick  followed 
Napoleon’s  maxim,  that  a  big  city  must  not  be  entered  until 
the  enemy  troops  near  about  have  been  defeated,  and 
Joffre’s  armies  had  not  been  crushed  :  Von  Kliick  therefore 
would  not  have  entered  Paris  until  he  had  defeated  Joffre. 
Flameng  says  that  the  Belgians  hate  the  French,  considering 
that  what  Belgium  has  endured  and  is  suffering  is  on 
French  account.  The  Flemish  are,  in  sentiment,  more 
German  than  French  and  would  easily  become  German. 
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Namur  may  have  fallen  by  treachery  ;  Antwerp  surrendered 
owing  to  internal  pressure,  fear  of  damage  by  bombard¬ 
ment,  and  the  interest  of  the  city  being  largely  German- 
inclined  for  trade  reasons.  Flameng  sums  up  that  Paris 
is  not  France :  that  the  paysan  is  admirable,  saving  and 
heroic,  and  that  the  French  woman  is  above  everything  in 
courage  and  good  sense. 

Edmond  de  R.  is  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  gigantic 
loan  with  the  guarantee  of  England,  France  and  Russia 
will  not  be  a  success.  England  can  raise  money  at 
4  per  cent,  and  the  public  there  will  lend  at  that  rate : 
the  French  public  will  not  lend  at  less  than'  5  per  cent. 
All  the  money  cannot  be  found  in  England.  I  should  say 
let  each  of  the  three  countries  raise  its  own  loan.  Thdcasse, 
whom  I  saw  yesterday,  says  that  Lloyd  George,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Lord  Reading  and  two  helpers,  will  be  here  ori 
the  2nd  prox.  They  will  be  the  guests  of  the  French 
Government.  He  also  says  that  Millerand  has  been 
invited  pressingly,  and  is  going,  to  see  what  has  been  done 
towards  creating  an  Army  in  England.  Flameng  is 
charged  with  the  mission  of  putting  before  Poincare  that 
the  Army  has  full  confidence  in  Joffre,  that  it  is  devoted 
to  him,  and  that  no  attempt  must  be  made  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Socialists  to  displace  him  and  substitute  for  him 
their  friend  Gallieni :  that  it  would  upset  the  Ministry 
and  perhaps  more. 

I  have  just  received  the  bad  news  of  the  death  of  an 
English  aviator,  Chinnery  in  the  Coldstream  Guards :  he 
and  his  French  pilot  were  trying  an  aeroplane  over  Paris  : 
they  got  into  difficulties  and  tried,  it  seems,  to  alight  in 
the  Seine :  the  aeroplane  caught  fire,  and  he  and  his  pilot 
were  entirely  calcined. 

The  tapissier  comes  to-morrow  to  arrange  for  toile  over 
such  windows  to  which  there  are  neither  blinds  nor  curtains, 
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so  as  to  conform  to  the  police  regulations  which  order 
artificial  lighting  to  be  hidden  to  aeroplanes. 

January  19,  1915. — The  streets  are  darker  since  yester¬ 
day’s  police  order,  and  it  is  really  dangerous  to  cross  the 
broader  ways :  the  trumpeting  is  continuous  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  automobiles  tear  along  quite  regardless  of  their  danger 
to  all,  whether  pedestrians  or  automobilists.  There  is 
said  to  have  been  a  visit  of  Zeppelins  to  Mantes  this 
afternoon,  and  they  are  expected  at  Paris. 

I  met  at  dinner  to-night  at  Madame  de  Chevigne’s  the 
Duchesse  de  Lk  Tremoille,  Joseph  de  Gontaut,  a  French 
doctor,  adittle  Spanish  professor,  Lorencez,  and  Countess 
Tyszkiewicz  (nee  Potocka),  two  of  whose  nephews  (sons  of 
Roman  Potocki)  are  serving  in  the  Austrian  Army  and  two 
other  nephews  (sons  of  Joseph  Potocki)  in  the  Russian 
Army.  There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  Russian  steam-roller  is  going  too  slow.  Japanese  aid 
was  not  mentioned,  but  Roumanian  co-operation  is  expected. 
Italian  help  is  despaired  of,  and  if  by  chance,  as  the  result 
of  German  defeats,  Italy  see  her  opportunity  she  is  expected 
to  ouvrir  large  le  bee.  The  latest  information  which  I 
have  respecting  the  French  hospitals,  is  278,000  wounded, 
47,000  fievreux  and  fatigues ,  and  14,000  contagieux. 

January  20,  1915. — To-day  a  letter  from  a  Mauritian 
who  was  prominent  in  presenting  hommages  when  the  King 
was  here.  He  has  authentic  information  that  Germany 
would  accept  as  terms  of  peace  to  pay  Belgium  her  material 
losses  and  cede  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France :  in  other 
respects  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  to  be  restored,  viz.,  all 
Colonies  to  be  given  back,  no  indemnities  to  be  paid  by 
Germany,  her  integrity  to  be  guaranteed  by  France,  Russia 
and  England,  commercial  advantages  to  be  secured  to 
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her,  and  armaments  to  be  reduced  by  arrangement.  What 
next  ?  Millerand  goes  to  London  to-morrow  to  see  his 
counterpart :  he  wants  many  more  soldiers  and  at  once. 

To-night  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  woman  whom  I  have 
managed  hitherto  to  avoid  as  a  hostess :  but  as  she  invited 
me  by  word  of  mouth  for  four  successive  days,  and  I 
pleaded  engagements,  she  then  proposed  a  date  a  fortnight 
ahead :  I  was  caught !  Briand  held  forth  after  dinner  to 
the  same  effect  as  at  Bordeaux  on  French  political  life. 
Marie  Murat  and  the  hostess  knitted,  the  Duchesse  de  La 
Trdmoille  teased  Iswolsky.  A  Peace  Congress  was  dis¬ 
cussed  :  where  was  it  to  be  ?  at  Brussels,  at  Paris,  at  Rome, 
etc.  I  suggested  at  Constantinople  when  it  had  been  taken 
by  the  Russians.  Iswolsky  was  not  sure  whether  I  was 
pulling  his  leg,  and  I  had  to  reassure  him  by  saying  that 
when  once  there  he  would  say  like  McMahon,  “  J’y  suis, 
j’y  reste.”  D’Haussonville  *  joined  the  company,  and  I 
left  them  all  sitting  in  a  circle,  jabbering. 

January  22,  1915. — A  dinner  last  night  at  the  Stanislas 
de  Castellanes.  Madame  Jean  de  C.  was  there,  Madame 
de  Ludre,  Jules  Roche,  Du  Lau;  Francis  Charmes  was 
another  guest,  but  he  has  become  very  taciturn.  The 
Union  Club  wishes  to  oust  enemy  members.  I  think 
it  petty  and  foolish  and  I  said  so.  So  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  no  enemy  members  can  make  use  of  the  club,  for 
their  club  would  be  the  prison  exercise  yard  or  the  Con¬ 
centration  Camp  run  :  their  exclusion  would  offend  many 
neutral  members.  It  is  argued  that  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  have  by  their  misdeeds  in  war  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  pale,  but  the  Union  members  of  those 
nationalities  may  not  have  been  parties  to  any  such 
misdeeds :  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  fail  to  pay 

*  [The  late]  Comte  d’Haussonville. 
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their  subscriptions  and  will  thus  be  got  rid  of  without 
noise. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  the  President  to-day :  he  told  me 
that  German  avions  have  thrown  a  good  many  bombs  on 
Dunkirk,  killing  several  people  and  doing  considerable 
damage.  We  also  hear  of  a  British  steamer  having  been 
sunk  off  the  Dutch  coast  by  a  German  submarine,  but  the 
crew  saved, — I  suppose  by  another  ship,  or  in  boats,  for 
the  submarine  could  not  have  accommodated  them.  What 
swine  are  the  Germans  ! 

January  23,  1915. — -Jt  has  been  bitterly  cold  to-day: 
a  sharp  frost  last  night.  Le  Temps  of  this  evening  says 
that  Germany  has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Roumania.  My 
information  is  not  so  good  as  that :  everybody  is  waiting 
for  somebody,  and  Roumania  is  waiting  to  see  which  way 
Bulgaria  will  jump,  if  she  jumps  at  all :  Greece  is  waiting 
for  the  same  thing.  Italy  is  said  to  be  waiting  for  Rou¬ 
mania,  Germany  is  said  to  be  marching  on  Servia,  and  the 
Russian  roller  does  not  roll ! 

Yesterday  I  attended  the  funeral  service  over  what 
remained  of  the  poor  aviator  Guardsman,  Chinnery :  the 
coffin  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  there  were  many  French 
and  British  aviator  soldiers.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  the 
Maharajah  of  Bikanir  to  see  the  President :  he  left  last 
night  for  Egypt  to  see  his  Camel  Corps ;  thence  he  goes 
to  India  for  an  operation  to  his  daughter  and  returns  to 
the  front  in  the  spring,  by  which  time  he  says  the  Indian 
troops  will  have  revived  from  the  cold  and  damp.  It  is 
the  latter  which  has  put  them  hors  de  combat.  The  inter¬ 
view  with  Poincare  was  without  interest.  He  was  very 
civil,  but  said  nothing  worth  repeating. 

January  25,  1915. — The  sinking  of  the  “  Bliicher  ”  is 
satisfactory.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Servians  are  going  to 
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have  a  bad  time  with  the  Germans.  The  Servian  Minister 
told  me  to-day  that  there  have  been  conversations  at 
Bucharest  between  the  German  and  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ments  :  the  former  asked  the  latter  why  they  were  making 
military  preparations :  the  latter  said  that  they  feared  for 
Servia  as  they  knew  that  German  troops  were  advancing 
to  attack  her  ;  there  need  not  be  any  fear,  the  German 
Government  answered :  German  troops  must  join  hands 
with  the  Turkish  troops,  and  for  that  purpose  they  must 
pass  through  Servia :  all  that  was  required  was  a  free 
passage  and  then  Servia  would  not  suffer :  the  old  story 
of  passage  through  Belgium.  If  only  Roumania  would 
make  up  her  mind  to  come  out  on  the  war  path  !  The 
Servian  Minister  wants  France  and  England  to  send  troops 
to  Servia,  via  Salonika,  just  as  though  they  had  not  more 
than  enough  to  do  in  France  and  Belgium.  If  Russia 
chose  she  might  coerce  Bulgaria  into  good  behaviour :  a 
few  thousand  men  landed  at  Varna  would  suffice  to  persuade 
the  Bulgarians  to  side  with  the  Entente. 

Edmond  de  Rothschild  came  this  morning  and  after¬ 
wards  sent  a  Russian  co-religionist  established  in  Man¬ 
chester  to  “  talk  ”  about  what  I  think  an  absurd  scheme, 
though  they  say  that  it  has  the  approval  of  Grey,  Lloyd 
George,  Samuel  and  Crewe :  they  did  not  mention  Lord 
Reading.  It  contemplates  the  formation  of  Palestine  into 
an  Israelite  State,  under  the  protectorate  of  England, 
France  or  Russia,  preferably  of  England :  they  did  not 
think  that  Russia  or  France  would  raise  objections  !  Fancy 
the  Christian  Holy  Places  in  the  custody  of  the  Jews,  who 
would  have  to  keep  order  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  the  Orthodox  popes — who  are  in  the  habit 
of  fighting  in  the  churches  with  each  other,  and  have 
to  be  restrained  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  !  The  scheme- 
maker  would  be  ready  to  leave  the  custody  to  an  Inter- 
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national  Board  if  necessary — or  even  the  custody  of  the  whole 
of  old  Jerusalem  :  they  would  build  a  new  one  near  by. 
France  has  an  eye  on  Syria,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  France  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  or  Russia 
either,  though  the  brothers  Buxton  see  no  harm  in  France 
being  there.  What  would  the  Pope,  and  Italy,  and  Catholic 
France,  with  her  hatred  of  Jews,  say  to  the  scheme  ?  A 
portion  of  Uganda  was  offered  to  the  Zionists  by  Chamber- 
lain  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  good  enough  for  them. 

Edmond  de  Rothschild  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
on  the  establishment  of  Jews  in  Palestine  :  it  is  his  hobby  : 
he  does  not  wish  to  go  thither  himself,  for  he  has  become 
French,  he  says,  but  there  are  thousands  of  his  brethren 
who,  for  material  and  sentimental  reasons,  long  to  leave 
the  countries  where  they  now  are,  and  go  to  the  Promised 
Land  again.  I  told  both  my  visitors  that  we  don’t  want  to 
have  a  protectorate  of  Palestine,  and  that  France  would 
object  to  Russia,  and  Russia  would  object  to  France,  in 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches,  and 
their  adherents,  would  resist  to  their  utmost  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Places  being  under  an  Israelite  State.  My 
Russian  visitor  says  that  such  a  solution  must  come  within 
the  next  ioo  years,  perhaps  in  40  years:  he  hopes  that  I 
don’t  think  him  a  dreamer  !  The  Jews  are  the  only  people 
capable  of  reclaiming  Palestine,  by  intensive  culture ! 
However,  this  scheme,  like  many  others,  is  a  counting  of 
chickens  before  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Millerand  came  to  see  me  to-day,  on  his  return,  much 
pleased,  so  he  said,  and  satisfied  with  all  he  saw  and 
heard. 

January  30,  1915. — A  telegram  from  Grey  to  say  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  party  will  arrive  in 
Paris  at  8.30  Monday  evening. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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February  3,  1915. — I  accompanied  Lloyd  George  to  an 
audience  which  he  had  this  afternoon  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  :  the  conversation  was  entirely  on  the  subject 
of  a  Military  Expedition,  Anglo-French,  or  solely  British, 
to  Salonika,  with  a  view  to  committing  Greece  and  per¬ 
suading  Roumania  to  assist  Servia  against  an  Austro- 
German  attack  to  crush  her,  it  being  the  view  of  the  British 
Government  that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  German  pressure 
in  the  North,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  bring  in  new 
forces  in  the  East.  Venizelos  suggested  a  contingent  of 
5000  men.  Kitchener  considers  it  should  be  an  Army 
Corps  of  two  divisions,  which,  if  British,  would  be  about 
36,000  men.  The  President  said  that  he  saw  certain 
advantages,  diplomatic  and  political,  in  the  sugges¬ 
tions  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  French 
Government  would  consult  General  Joffre  whose  views 
were  shared,  he  understood,  by  General  Foch  and  Sir 
John  French,  but  he  evidently  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
General  would  be  willing  to  detach  any  contingent  from 
his  armies,  and  said  that  the  diplomatic  and  political  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  very  strong  to  justify  the  French 
Government  in  disregarding  the  views  of  their  Military 
authorities.  Lloyd  George  also  called  the  President’s 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  setting  up  a  Council  in 
France,  with  representatives  from  the  French,  Russian 
and  British  Commanders-in-Chief,  so  that  the  latter  may 
be  kept  informed  of  the  intentions  and  operations  of  their 
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colleagues,  there  being  at  present  a  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  Armies  of  the  Allies — which  is  an  advantage 
to  the  German  Commander.  M.  Poincare  appeared  to 
approve  the  suggestion. 

February  4,  1915. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  desirous  of  having  some  conversation  with  Briand, 

I  invited  them  to  meet  at  dinner  at  the  Embassy  this 
evening.  We  were  six — Vere  *  and  his  wife,  and  Lady 
Algernon  Lennox.  After  dinner  Lloyd  George,  Briand 
and  I  sat  in  the  library  and  I  acted  as  interpreter.  Lloyd 
George  is  by  way  of  understanding  some  French,  but  not 
an  appreciable  quantity ;  what  was  said  and  re-said  or 
repeated  between  the  two  Ministers  might  have  been  said  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  but  the  conversation  lasted  for  over 
an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the  part  of  Lloyd  George  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  much  the  same  arguments  which  he  had  used  to 
the  President  in  favour  of  an  expedition  to  Salonika. 
Briand  said  that  he  had,  nearly  three  months  ago,  advocated 
such  a  measure  to  relieve  the  German  pressure  in  Belgium 
and  France — a  Franco-British  force  of  almost  400,000  men 
—but  the  French  Military  authorities  were  against  it,  and 
the  Cabinet  rejected  the  idea.  Yesterday,  as  a  result  of 
the  representations  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  after  telegraphic  consultation  with  General 
Joffre,  they  had  come  back  on  its  previous  rejection  and 
accepted  the  suggestion  in  principle.  Briand  explained 
his  views  as  follows  :  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  in 
Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  where  the  situation 
amounts  to  a  stale-mate,  the  campaign  should  be  shifted 
to  the  Balkans.  An  expedition  to  Salonika  by  British  and 
French  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  Army,  and 
pressure  by  Russia,  would  certainly  bring  Roumania  into 
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the  field,  and  determine  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria,  who 
might  have  engagements  towards  Austria  and  Germany, 
and  even  Turkey — as  seemed  probable  from  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Turkish  guns  and  troops  from  Adrianople — but 
she  would  not  be  likely  to  observe  such  engagements  if 
the  country  saw  that  Bulgarian  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  the  Triple  Entente  than  by  Austria  and  Germany. 
If  Russian  troops  were  landed  at  Varna,  or  passed  into 
Roumania,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  that 
country,  the  King  and  Government  of  Bulgaria  would  have 
to  ride  with  the  Triple  Entente  or  fall. 

I  showed  to  Briand  a  memorandum  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  at  the  Council  meeting  this  morning,  which  he 
passed  as  correct. 

February  1 1,  1915. — The  old  Princess  Antoine  Radziwill, 
nee  Castellane,  who  was  the  amie  of  the  old  Emperor 
William,  and  is,  or  was,  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
present  Kaiser,  has  written  to  a  friend  that  he  has  greatly 
aged :  that  he  is  white,  bloated  and  morose,  and  serious 
people  are  beginning  to  realise  that  things  are  not  going 
wrell :  that  Moltke  wanted  to  go  for  Verdun,  but  the 
Emperor  was  minded  to  reach  Calais,  which  Falkenhayn 
undertook  to  do :  Moltke  was  therefore  set  aside.  The 
march  to  Calais  having  failed,  the  intention  is  to  revert 
to  the  Verdun  idea,  and  the  entourage  of  the  War  Lord 
are  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

I  hear  that  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  Socialist  agitation 
against  Millerand  and  Joffre,  but  they  stick  to  one  another  : 
if  the  Socialist  section  succeed  in  superseding  Joffre  or 
ousting  Millerand,  there  will  be  trouble,  for  both  the  Army 
and  the  public  will  object  at  all  events  to  the  removal  of 
Joffre.  Millerand  is  very  determined  and  refuses  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  discretion  of  Joffre.  There  is  still  a  deficiency 
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in  the  quantity  of  shells  required  for  a  serious  attack  and 
advance. 

February  12,  1915. — In  the  list  of  French  officers, 
soldiers,  etc.,  attached  to  the  British  Army  in  the  field 
whose  names  have  been  brought  to  notice  for  good  services 
rendered,  and  which  list  is  being  sent  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French, 
there  is  the  following  mention,  forwarded  by  the  G.O.C. 
4th  Army  Corps. — “  2nd  Lieutenant  de  Ganay  (Count 
Hubert),  interpreter,  a  charming  personality  and  good 
comrade :  he  has  been  most  unselfish  in  helping  in  matters 
not  strictly  an  interpreter’s  business :  his  transfer  to  the 
2nd  Corps  is  very  regretted  by  the  7th  Division  Head¬ 
quarters.”  I  have  written  to  tell  his  mother. 

I  had  a  visit  from  Harry  Dalmeny  this  morning,  also 
one  from  a  French  officer  who  has  been  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Germany  along  with  British  and  Russian  officers : 
he  was  shot  through  both  thighs  at  St.  Quentin,  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  Germans  advanced,  taken  prisoner.  He 
has  been  exchanged :  he  says  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Germans  towards  British  officers  (prisoners)  is  disgraceful, 
and  he  has  brought  from  them  sworn  statements  in  regard 
to  their  bad  treatment.  I  shall  see  him  again  to-morrow 
and  shall  then  learn  more.  He  expects  to  undergo  a 
serious  operation,  as  a  nerve  has  been  affected. 

Harry  Dalmeny  has  a  few  days’  leave.  French  has 
again  been  in  England,  and  returned  to  St.  Omer  yesterday. 
Henry  Wilson  is  very  sore,  but  in  view  of  Asquith’s  opposi¬ 
tion  French  could  not  press  for  his  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  that  being  so,  Robertson’s  appointment  to 
succeed  Murray  was  inevitable. 

Urrutia  paid  me  a  visit  to-day,  and  he  comes  to  luncheon 
to-morrow.  The  feeling  at  Madrid,  Urrutia  regrets,  is 
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distinctly  pro-German  ;  even  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  England  are  pro-German,  and  believe 
that  the  Germans  will  get  to  Paris ;  the  Queen  is  very 
unhappy,  for  she  hates  the  Germans.  The  King  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “  II  n’y  a  en  Espagne  pour  les  Allies  que  moi 
et  la  canaille  !  ” 

Esher  came,  in  fancy  khaki,  to  ask  for  facilities  for  a 
mission  which  he  says  has  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  viz.,  to  collect  materials  wherewith  to 
write  an  account  of  the  war  operations  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view :  the  British  part  has  been  prepared :  it  is 
now  the  turn  for  the  French  part.  John  Fortescue  was  to 
have  aided,  but  now  he  is  too  occupied  with  work  for  the 
Times.  Esher  told  me  that  the  British  Red  Cross  are 
practically  bankrupt,  for  out  of  the  ,£700,000  which  were 
collected  for  them  by  the  Times  there  remain  only  ,£200,000, 
and  their  commitments  far  exceed  that  amount :  there  has 
been  great  waste  and  mal-organization,  which  Sir  Courtauld 
Thomson  *  is  endeavouring  to  remedy. 

February  13,  1915. — Dining  to-night  at  the  Ritz,  which 
was  almost  empty,  I  heard  that  there  are  intrigues  to  oust 
Millerand  and  put  in  his  place  Jofffe,  for  whom  would  be 
substituted  Foch,  who,  it  is  thought,  would  be  more  enter¬ 
prising  than  the  present  Commander-in-Chief ;  it  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  intrigues  will  be  successful  for  the 
Army  and  public  have  confidence  in  JofFre. 

February  14,  1915. — The  statements  from  the  British 
officers,  prisoners  at  Crefeld,  which  were  so  closely  written 
as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass,  have  been  typewritten. 
The  officers  were  taken  on  various  dates  in  October  and 
November.  They  and  their  men  were  generally  deprived  of 

*  British  Red  Cross  Commissioner,  France,  1914— 1915. 
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all  money  and  their  over-coats,  coats  and  mackintoshes. 
A  German  officer  took  no  notice  of  a  German  soldier  who 
fired  at  but  missed  a  British  officer  prisoner.  The  prisoners 
were  continually  threatened  and  insulted.  In  one  case 
near  Lille  on  October  20  an  officer  and  twenty  men  were 
surrounded  ;  only  one  shot  was  fired.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  kneel  down  and  hold  up  their  hands.  A  German  fired 
and  shot  him  in  the  hand.  The  Germans  then  shot  down 
all  the  men  in  the  trench  appearing  to  be  alive.  The 
German  officer  stopped  the  firing  after  they  had  fired  two 
further  shots  at  the  British  officer,  whom  he  ordered  to 
lie  down,  and  went  away.  A  German  soldier  then  bayoneted 
six  of  the  men  lying  in  the  trench.  Later  the  two  sur¬ 
vivors  and  another  prisoner,  their  hands  being  tied  behind 
their  backs,  were  directed  to  walk  and  then  to  run  towards 
a  gap  in  a  fence ;  the  Red  Cross  sentry  then  fired,  and 
two  out  of  the  four  prisoners  were  killed.  The  British 
prisoners  were  constantly  abused  and  spat  on  by  officers 
and  men.  They  were  put  into  filthy  goods  and  cattle 
vans.  At  every  station  they  were  exhibited  and  abused. 
They  were  left  30  hours  without  food,  whereas  French 
prisoners  were  fed.  During  a  four  days’  journey  the 
British  prisoners  had  only  one  small  meal,  the  remnant 
left  by  French  civilian  prisoners.  The  British  prisoners 
were  kicked  and  cuffed  and  prodded  with  the  bayonet, 
knocked  on  the  head  with  the  rifle  stock.  The  people  at 
the  stations  were  excited  against  the  prisoners  by  the 
showing  of  alleged  dum-dum  bullets.  The  German 
escorts  made  no  attempts  to  protect  the  prisoners  against 
the  attacks  of  soldiers  and  bystanders.  A  German  officer 
struck  two  British  officers  in  the  face  and  used  insulting 
words.  The  escort  was  largely  composed  of  Red  Cross 
men.  On  an  officer  prisoner  refusing  to  give  information 
about  British  troops  he  was  put  against  a  wall  and  a  firing 
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party  ordered,  having  previously  been  threatened  by  a 
German  officer  with  a  revolver.  One  British  officer,  who 
protested  against  the  coat  of  a  wounded  soldier  being  taken, 
was  dangerously  kicked  and  also  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
rifle.  The  German  officers  present  took  no  notice. 

Major  Vandeleur,  one  of  the  prisoners,  escaped  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  dentist.  As  a  punishment  to  the  other 
prisoners,  smoking  was  stopped.  Major  Vandeleur  paid 
several  visits  to  the  dentist :  on  each  occasion  he  had  a 
stomach-ache.  This  ache  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
escape.  He  had  been  supplied  by  friends  with  civilian 
clothes  which  he  put  on  when  he  had  the  stomach-ache. 

The  Germans  attempted  but  unsuccessfully  to  make 
bad  blood  between  the  Irish  and  English  prisoners  by 
giving  the  former  indulgences  on  the  plea  put  forward  that 
England  hated  Irish  Catholics. 

I  saw  the  French  officer  again  this  afternoon.  He  was 
on  a  General’s  Staff  at  St.  Quentin.  In  an  engagement 
the  General  was  mortally  wounded,  and  most  of  his  Staff 
were  wounded  including  my  visitor.  He  brought  them 
to  St.  Quentin,  where  he  was  nursed  at  a  chateau,  and 
when  that  town  was  taken  by  the  Germans  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  taken  to  Crefeld.  He  persuaded  a  German 
that  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the  German  was  not 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  German  in  question 
was  dying  of  cancer  and  wrote  to  his  family  that  his  liberty 
was  owing  to  this  French  officer.  This  enabled  the 
Frenchman  to  obtain  his  freedom  with  the  aid  of  some 
German  relatives,  viz.,  the  two  sisters  of  Hermann  Hatzfeldt 
and  Hermann  himself,  after  a  captivity  of  three  months. 
When  he  was  liberated  he  was  taken  by  a  German  officer 
a  tour  through  Dtisseldorf,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  then 
to  the  Swiss  frontier,  so  that  he  might  see  how  everything 

was  running  as  in  time  of  peace  and  the  great  military 
vol.  1.  1 
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preparations.  His  impressions  are  that  there  are  sufficient 
military  clothing  and  equipment  and  enough  cereals  for 
some  time,  but  a  deficiency  of  potatoes.  He  doubts  the 
Germans  feeling  all  the  confidence  which  they  display  in 
the  issue  of  the  war. 

February  15,  1915. — There  is  a  party  here  which  wants 
a  representative  sent  to  Rome  to  persuade  the  entourage 
of  the  Pope  (not  His  Holiness,  for  he  is  infallible  and  does 
not  require  convincing)  that  France  is  the  right  and  winning 
cause :  and  to  persuade  the  Quirinal  (not  the  King,  for  he 
is  convinced)  that  Italy’s  interest  lies  with  France  and 
England.  Delcasse  is,  I  hear,  against,  but  Briand  for, 
such  a  mission.  I  have  seen  the  ex-Syndic  of  the  Agents 
de  Change  :  he  anticipates  a  financial  catastrophe  all  over 
Europe,  including  England,  after  the  war,  and  a  forced 
paper  currency.  There  is  not  sufficient  gold  in  all  the 
world  to  form  the  basis  for  a  note  currency.  The  Banks 
are  full  of  paper  for  loans  and  undertakings  which  they 
issued  and  could  not  place  with  their  clients :  he  says 
that  Ribot  will  not,  like  Lloyd  George,  seek  and  act  on 
good  expert  advice. 

February  16,  1915. — An  American  newspaper  man,  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  has  been  to  see  me  this  afternoon :  he  left 
Berlin  on  Friday  for  Berne  and  Zurich,  and  reached  Paris 
on  Sunday.  He  says  that  some  of  the  German  hate  of 
England  has  passed  on  to  the  United  States  ;  he  came 
away  because  there  was  no  good  work  to  be  done  in  such 
an  atmosphere.  He  had  some  conversation  with  Jagow 
about  the  submarine  blockade :  Jagow  said  it  was  not  a 
blockade  :  it  was  a  notice  that  certain  zones  would  be 
dangerous  after  February  18,  like  the  walking  of  neutrals 
between  two  opposing  and  opposite  trenches.  There  is, 
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Mr.  Morgan  says,  no  talk  at  present  of  Germany  throwing 
up  the  sponge.  When  he  pointed  out  to  Jagow  the  danger 
of  provoking  American  feeling,  and  endangering  American 
lives  and  property,  the  answer  which  he  received  was 
that  Germany  is  not  afraid  of  anybody  and  that  she  is 
resolved  to  resort  to  all  measures  that  she  may  consider 
adapted  to  injure  England,  without  regard  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  Neutrals.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that  the 
German  point  of  view  is  that  America  is  doing  all  the 
injury  possible  to  Germany,  and  that  a  state  of  war  would 
not  make  matters  worse,  for  America  cannot  get  at  Ger¬ 
many,  and  she  is  supplying  France  and  England  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  does  not  insist  on  sending  food 
to  Germany.  The  whole  attention  of  Germany  is  at 
present  directed  to  her  Eastern  frontier ;  the  Germans 
expect  to  smash  the  Russians,  and  after  that  they  mean 
to  attack  the  Franco-British  lines.  Mr.  Morgan  thinks 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  being  cut  off  from 
supplies  of  food,  which  they  have  brought  on  themselves 
by  their  foolish  notice  of  submarine  blockade.  Mr.  M.  is 
the  correspondent  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  New 
York. 

February  17,  1915. — Colonel  Swinton  *  came  to  see  me 
to-day  on  his  way  from  Headquarters  to  Cimiez,  to  recuper¬ 
ate  after  influenza :  he  says  that  we  have  had  some  con¬ 
siderable  gains  lately,  and  that  everybody  at  St.  Omer  is 
confident.  Some  of  the  German  troops  are  less  bold  than 
formerly  :  the  style  of  fighting,  British  and  French,  is  very 
different ;  the  former  are  very  stubborn,  and  the  Germans 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  of  the  trenches  : 
the  French  are  more  easily  moved,  but  they  return  to  the 
charge,  and  retake  trenches  very  gallantly. 

*  “  Eye-witness  ”  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force. 
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Delcasse  is  very  much  perturbed  at  the  Minister  Sembat  * 
having  adhered  to  the  resolution  carried  at  the  London 
Socialist  Conference :  it  may  lead  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Cabinet.  Guesde  f  did  not  attend  the  Conference. 
Iswolsky,  whom  I  saw  to-day,  is  furious  about  Sembat. 
The  Socialists  are  at  present  at  a  discount  and  might  be 
dropped  out  of  the  Cabinet  without  commotion  in  the 
country.  I  dined  last  night  at  the  Caf£  de  Paris,  where 
I  had  not  been  for  some  years  :  it  was  cram-full.  A  good 
many  demi-mondaines  and  some  with  khaki  companions  up 
for  a  noce.  Lights  were  put  out  just  before  io.  The 
Cafe  de  Paris,  for  the  moment,  is  the  place  to  go.  For 
once  in  a  way  it  is  all  very  well  as  a  spectacle  of  mceurs  in 
war-time,  but  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  aga;ant 
than  a  nightly  attendance ;  the  quiet  of  the  Ritz  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  if  not  dining  at  home.  None  of  the  Balkan  States 
mean  marching.  Each  one  in  turn  says,  “  I  pray  thee 
have  me  excused.”  It  is  either,  “  I  have  no  arms,”  or 
“  I  cannot  move  unless  my  neighbours  do,”  or  “  The 
moment  has  not  yet  come,”  or  “  What  you  offer  or  propose 
is  not  enough.”  Waiting  to  see  a  decisive  victory  one 
way  or  the  other,  is  what  the  real  truth  is.  They  all  want 
to  blackmail  each  other  and  us. 

February  1 8,  1915. — Esher  was  here  this  morning,  back 
from  Headquarters,  where  they  are,  he  says,  very  hopeful : 
he  thinks  that  there  will  be  a  collapse  before  the  autumn — 
like  when  a  game  of  patience  unexpectedly  comes  out. 
The  Messenger  turned  up  between  1  and  2  p.m.  to-day : 
he  left  London  yesterday  evening  and  crossed  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne— the  passengers  being  nearly  all 
military— at  22  knots,  and  lights  out.  The  Naval  people 

*  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

|  Unified  Socialist  Member  of  the  Government. 
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hope  that  their  mines  have  disposed  of  some  of  the  German 
submarines,  but  they  have  no  proof  as  yet. 

February  20,  1915. — I  do  not  think  that  the  Russian 
retreat  (as  is  alleged)  is  a  strategical  movement  to  the  rear ! 
It  is  a  nasty  knock,  but  they  will  come  again  later  on  : 
meanwhile,  however,  it  will  discourage  from  joining  us 
the  Bulgarians,  who,  I  think — whatever  the  Russians  may 
say — did  not  and  do  not  intend  to  be  with  us  unless  our 
victory  becomes  absolutely  certain.  The  Roumanians 
may  also  go  on  hesitating. 

February  21,  1915. — At  last  military  automobiles  have 
been  warned  by  the  Minister  for  War  that  if  they  exceed 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  in  Paris,  and  unless 
they  slow  down  at  crossings,  and  if  accidents  occur,  the 
chauffeurs  will  be  sent  to  the  Provinces  to  learn  to  drive 
properly. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  officers  as  well  as  their  men  make 
themselves  too  much  at  home  in  their  billets.  At  Jonnart’s* 
Chateau  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  the  officers  of  Indian  regiments 
drank  all  his  wines  and  old  brandy,  and  he  had  a  very 
fine  cellar :  they  even  invited  him  to  dine  and  drink  his 
own  wines  !  and  their  orderlies  drove  long  nails  in  the  fine 
boiseries  whereon  to  hang  their  master’s  clothes.  Jonnart 
did  not  make  a  complaint,  but  these  acts  are  outrages : 
we  call  the  Germans  who  do  such  things  robbers  and 
bandits,  and  it  makes  me  feel  ashamed. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  newspapers  have  rather 
dropped  the  term  “  Kitchener  ”  and  call  the  additional 
force  the  “  New  Army.”  It  will  be  a  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  force,  and  the  men  will  not  be  so  much  en  l' air  when 
their  officers  fall.  Everybody  from  the  Front  says  that 


*  M.  Jonnart,  Senator  (Pas  de  Calais). 
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the  German  soldier,  except  the  pick  of  the  lot,  is  not  as 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  French  ought  to  know  what 
is  possible :  I  doubt,  however,  beating  the  Germans  in 
three  months  from  now  by  military  assault :  want  of 
munitions  of  all  kinds  may  have  more  effect.  If  they 
were  not  feeling  our  blockade  they  would  not  howl  so  much, 
and  resort  to  such  desperate  measures  as  the  declaration 
of  submarine  destruction  of  all  ships,  neutral  or  enemy, 
entering  the  seas  surrounding  the  British  Isles,  thereby 
endangering  their  relations  with  the  United  States. 

Esher  says  that  in  the  Beatty  battle  *  several  sailors 
belonging  to  the  German  ships  “  Seydlitz  ”  and  “  Der- 
fflinger  ”  were  picked  up  by  our  boats  :  they  had  jumped 
overboard,  judging  from  the  condition  of  their  ships  that 
they  must  sink :  everything  burnable  between  decks  was 
aflame  from  our  shell  fire.  From  what  Esher  says  it  is 
evident  that  Kitchener  does  not  intend  to  let  French  have 
more  than  his  present  number — some  300,000.  The  New 
Army  will  be  for  disposal  wherever  may  be  thought  best. 
Everything  becomes  known  in  these  days.  Pichon  {Petit 
Journal)  told  Henri  de  Breteuil  that  an  Army,  Franco- 
British,  is  to  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  that  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  a  French  or  a  British 
General  will  take  command.  Dined  at  the  Ephrussis’, 
where  were  the  Henri  de  Breteuils,  Madame  de  Casteja 
{nee  Garrison,  American),  Loraine  f  and  Monsieur  Balsan, 
an  agreeable  man  of  about  40,  who  was,  and  has  become, 
a  great  aviator :  he  had,  some  years  back,  an  accident  in 
Egypt  and  swore  off ;  since  the  war  began  he  has  sworn 
on  ;  I  tried  not  to  believe  the  horrors  which  he  recounted 
to  me,  but  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think :  proofs 
seem  to  grow  of  the  brutality  and  bestiality  of  these  German 
Huns. 

*  Dogger  Bank.  f  [Sir]  Percy  Loraine,  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris. 
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Ephrussi  had  heard  of  a  Russian  success,  but  it  came 
from  the  Russian  Embassy. 

February  22,  1915. — I  have  only  lately  learnt  the  part 
played  by  the  present  Queen  of  Roumania  (nee  Edin¬ 
burgh),  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  appealed  to  the  King  of  Roumania  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  after  debate  the 
chief  politicians  voted  by  a  majority  of  1 8  to  1  for  neutrality. 
Carmen  Sylva  *  was  hot  for  Germany  and  so  was  the  King. 
The  Crown  Princess  (as  she  then  was)  said  that  England 
had  never  been  beaten  :  she  could  and  would  go  on  for 
ten  or  even  twenty  years,  until  she  won,  and  it  would  be 
folly  for  Roumania  to  fight  against  her !  Bravo  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  daughter !  She  and  the  Queen  had  a  violent 
altercation,  but  the  Crown  Princess  stuck  to  her  guns  and 
her  arguments  had  great  effect  on  the  politicians. 

The  Naval  Attache  has  returned  from  the  Mediterranean  : 
the  Navy  men  are  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  demolishing 
the  Dardanelles  forts  and  getting  to  Constantinople  in 
about  six  weeks.  If  that  happen  what  a  change  will  come 
o’er  the  scene.  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Roumania  will, 
like  hungry  wolves,  join  in  to  get  something  from  the 
moribund  Turk,  and  the  Turks  will  turn  and  rend  their 
Hun  friends.  I  hope  that  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  will  force  the  Powers  generally  not  to  accept  the 
Russian  view  of  Muscovite  rights  as  regards  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  I  fear  that  Grey  is  not  as  strong  on  the  subject 
as  I  should  like,  and  also  Delcasse.  The  French  news¬ 
papers  are  assuming  what  ought  to  be,  viz.,  an  inter¬ 
nationalization  system  on  Suez  Canal  principles :  that 
would  not  satisfy  Iswolsky  or  his  employer.  Our  newest 

*  The  late  Queen  of  Roumania,  nom  de  ■plume • 
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and  biggest  ship  “  Queen  Elizabeth  ”  is  at  the  Dardanelles, 
and  we  have  quite  a  large  force  there.  Rosslyn  Wemyss  * 
is  gone  to  govern  Lemnos. 

Here  is  gossip  from  London  : — There  has  been  a  great 
massacre  of  Admirals  lately — some,  but  not  all,  innocents  ; 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grumbling.  Sturdee  was  not 
even  thanked  for  the  Falkland  Islands  fight :  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  allowed  the  “  Dresden  ”  to  escape ! 
One  hundred  miles  of  pianoforte  wire  netting  is  being 
made  to  catch  submarines. 

February  24,  1915. — I  have  long  suspected  ambitions 
for  a  Rhine  frontier  as  a  limit  to  Germany,  and  that  there 
were  convoitises  on  Syria,  which  were  confirmed  to  my 
mind  by  Delcasse  in  an  academic  conversation  this  evening  : 
France  would  have  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Cologne  :  Belgium 
would  have  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Syria  is  of  no  value,  he  says  ; 
when  I  asked  why  then  it  was  desired,  the  answer  was  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  sentiment.  I  don’t  think  that  he  knows 
what  the  extent  of  Russian  ambitions  is  as  regards  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Straits.  He  supposed  that,  as  usual, 
we  should  want  to  take  everything  and  asked  what  I  would 
allow  to  France.  I  said  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  whatever 
else  we  might  not  require  for  ourselves  !  He  agreed  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  leave  Heligoland  in  the  hands  of 
Germany.  I  met  Tittoni  j  this  evening.  I  suggested 
that  if  Italy  did  not  march  soon  there  might  be  no 
spoils  to  be  had :  he  says  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  which  will,  he  states,  be  got  over :  deficiency 
in  armaments  and  internal  difference.  Delcasse  says 
that  she  has  700,000  men,  and  that  should  France, 
England  and  Russia  get  near  Constantinople,  Bulgaria, 

*  Admiral  Wemyss,  now  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  Lord  Wester  Wemyss. 

f  Italian  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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Roumania  and  Italy  will  all  want  to  be  with  us,  as  the 
winning  side. 

February  26,  1915. — Nothing  is  kept  secret  nowadays. 
In  the  monde  the  talk  is  of  the  Military  Expedition  in  the 
Balkans,  by  France  and  England:  that  Canadians  and 
troops  from  Egypt  are  to  join  the  French  Army ;  if  it  is 
to  be,  it  ought  to  be  done  quickly  so  as  to  force  the  hands 
of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
of  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Russia  on  Constantinople 
and  of  the  advisability  of  England  and  France  (in  this 
matter  England  is  put  before  France)  getting  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  before  Russia,  so  that  the  Muscovite  may  not 
have  it  all  his  own  way  in  deciding  the  future  of  that  City 
and  the  Straits,  Dardanelles,  and  Bosphorus. 

I  dined  at  La  Tremoille’s  last  night :  Duchesse  d’Uzes 
(the  younger),  the  Chaponays,  Madame  de  Chevigne, 
Joseph  de  Gontaut,  Moltke  (who  married  Madame  de 
Breteuil’s  sister),  Gabriac  and  myself.  The  company, 
sitting  after  dinner  in  an  oblong,  discussed  the  war,  how 
Cossacks  had  been  seen  at  Belfort,  as  Russians  were  seen 
in  England  last  autumn  !  It  was  thought  that  if  Caillaux 
came  to  Paris  he  would  be  assassinated  and  the  assassin 
acquitted  and  applauded.  An  acquittal,  followed  by 
applause,  is,  I  think,  a  certainty. 

Esher  came  to  luncheon  to-day :  the  following  is  from 
him.  There  is  constant  friction  between  Kitchener  and 
French :  the  former  has  no  particular  likes  or  dislikes, 
but  is  tactless  and  persistent,  and  does  not  always  do  the 
right  thing.  French  has  both  likes  and  dislikes.  He  is 
justifiably  angry  at  Kitchener  having  an  officer  at  Joffre’s 
Headquarters  in  direct  communication  with  London 
instead  of  with  St.  Omer.  K.  will  not  increase  French’s 
Force :  the  New  Army  will  be  for  such  purposes  as  K. 
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may  decide.  It  is  not  decided  who  shall  command  the 
Balkan  expedition,  whether  a  British  or  French  officer. 

Mr.  McCormick,  son  of  the  former  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  came  to  luncheon  yesterday :  he  is  chief  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  has  been  in 
London  quite  lately,  had  luncheon  with  Asquith  and  also 
with  Grey,  the  result  of  which  was  a  telegraphic  report, 
corrected  and  toned  down  by  Asquith’s  private  secretary, 
to  the  Tribune.  One  of  McCormick’s  staff,  an  American 
lady,  has  recently  been  liberated  from  a  German  prison  in 
which  she  was  confined,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy.  After 
liberation  she  travelled  about,  before  going  to  England ; 
she  saw  no  signs  in  Germany  of  any  giving  way,  and  food 
was  not  scarce.  He  believes  that  Germany  can  arm  and 
put  into  the  field  4,000,000  more  men  than  are  now 
on  service.  McCormick  has  explained  to  Grey  and 
Asquith  that  the  American  public  do  not  trouble  them¬ 
selves  to  read  White,  Yellow,  Red,  Blue,  Green  or  Orange 
books  !  They  form  their  views  from  what  they  see  in  the 
newspapers.  The  Germans,  by  their  organization,  and 
with  money,  have  captured  a  great  part  of  the  newspapers 
in  America,  which  give  the  German  versions  of  war  events. 
The  Pacifists  have  joined  hands  with  the  Germanophils 
on  the  supposition  that  they  can  together  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  stopping  the  supply  from  America  of  arms  to 
England,  France  and  Russia.  A  special  law  would  be 
required  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war:  the  President  does  not  at  present  favour  such  a 
law,  but  he  may  be  driven  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  German 
and  Pacifist  votes,  if  England  and  France  be  not  careful 
in  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  food  supplies  from 
America  for  the  civilian  population  of  Belgium  and  Ger¬ 
many,  for  a  humanitarian  agitation  may  be  got  up  in 
America  by  the  German-subsidized  Press.  He  urges  that 
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the  British  and  French  Governments  should  at  once 
“  acquire  ”  newspapers  in  America  to  give  their  versions 
of  war  news  and  political  objects,  and  to  show  up  the 
German  lies.  Mr.  McCormick  does  not  believe  that 
Germany  can  be  starved  within  a  reasonably  near  time, 
nor  that  she  will  fail  to  supply  herself  with  copper  :  he 
touched  the  metal  rim  of  my  writing  table,  as  a  sample 
of  what  the  German  Government  might  requisition  in 
Germany,  if  hard  pressed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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March  1,  1915. — The  Dardanelles  business  is  doing  well. 

Delcasse  was  fearing  lest  we  should  make  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath.  Luckily 
we  have  not.  Lloyd  George  has  made  a  foolish  admission 
to  a  newspaper  man  that  we  should  not  have  gone  to  war, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  Germany  had  not  invaded 
Belgium :  that  he  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  would 
have  accepted  the  German  offer  not  to  take  French  territory 
in  Europe.  This  would,  as  it  has  since  been  proved,  have 
been  a  very  parochial  view  to  take.  France  would  have 
been  crushed,  notwithstanding  any  German  abstention 
from  attacking  the  French  coasts,  and  we  should  afterwards 
have  had  to  fight  Germany  without  French  aid. 

March  2,  1915. — Delcasse  told  me  this  morning  that 
Germany  is  making  frantic  efforts  to  detach  Russia  from 
her  Allies  :  he  says  that  it  won’t  succeed,  but  I  notice  some 
nervousness  if  Russia  be  not  humoured  about  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  Straits  by  France  and  England. 

There  is  again  friction  between  Kitchener  and  Joffre ; 
the  former  thinks  that  he  is  a  greater  adept  at  negotiation  : 
his  ideas  are  very  oriental  and  not  suited  for  an  Englishman 
when  dealing  with  French  people,  who  do  not  understand 
a  tricky  way  which  says : — “  If  you  don’t  do  this,  I  won’t 
do  what  I  promised.” 

The  statistician  of  the  Ministry  for  War,  a  very  able 
and  learned  man,  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday.  He  thinks 
that  the  war  will  be  ended,  and  of  course  victoriously 
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for  the  Entente,  in  October.  I  questioned  him  on  the 
practicability  of  clearing  the  Germans  out  of  the  North 
of  France  and  Belgium  by  frontal  attacks — whether  the 
attackers  would  not  find  an  endless  series  of  German 
trenches  to  capture,  which  would  cause  an  incalculable 
loss  of  life.  He  said  there  might  be  a  few  trenches,  and 
the  loss  of  life  might  be  great,  but  the  whole  country  was 
not  entrenched  and  could  not  be :  there  would  not  be  time 
to  make  fresh  entrenchments  behind  the  existing  ones, 
and  then  there  would  be  open  country  in  which  to 
manoeuvre.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  considered  whether 
the  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  if  successful,  might  not 
change  the  venue  of  the  campaign,  by  bringing  into  line, 
to  an  attack  on  Austria  and  Germany,  the  Balkan  States, 
and  an  advance  by  them  and  by  us  on  Vienna  and  on  to 
Berlin,  Roumania  joining  with  Russia. 

As  to  the  terms  of  peace,  he  considers  a  Rhine  frontier 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  France  :  that  Essen  and 
the  German  Fleet  must  cease  to  exist,  and  that  conscription 
to  the  German  Armies — for  he  hopes  that  Germany  will 
break  up — must  be  abolished.  He  promises  a  further 
visit.  It  was  in  order  to  congratulate  me  on  our  declaration 
of  blockade  that  he  came  to  see  me. 

March  5,  1915. — I  met  Iswolsky  when  waiting  to  see 
Delcasse :  the  former  and  his  employer  have  got  wind  in 
the  head — swelled  head,  swelled  feet  and  everything 
swelled. 

Delcasse  seems  dazed  like  a  rabbit  when  hunted  by  a 
weazel.  Grey’s  hens  are  coming  home  to  roost,  and  he 
must  feel  very  embarrassed.*  Some  people  here  seem  to 

#  This  refers  doubtless  to  the  promise  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits 
demanded  by  Russia  and  acceded  to  by  England  and  France,  of  which  Lord 
Bertie  was  always  a  strong  opponent. 
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expect  that  the  ships  will  be  in  the  Golden  Horn  in  a  week  ! 
Public  opinion  in  Russia  will  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  claims,  which  will  set  against  them 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Italy  and,  /  think,  public 
opinion  in  England  and  France. 

March  6,  1915.— If  Iswolsky  and  his  masters  persist  in 
their  exaggerated  ideas,  they  will  upset  the  apple-cart 
with  a  vengeance.  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day  but  X.  I 
have  seen :  he  is  very  alarmed  but,  if  he  were  a  witness 
“  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,”  would  be  triable  for  a  long  imprisonment !  He  is 
very  foxy,  but  he  does  not  know  that  I  know  that  he  knows, 
and  he  lies  accordingly  in  the  innocence  of  his  foxy  heart. 
“  Brer  Rabbit,”  he  says  nuffin,  but  he  listens  to  foxy’s 
struggles  with  the  truth,  accepting  his  prevarications  as 
though  they  were  the  gospel  sans  hroncher ,  though  I  long 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  say :  •“  You  damned  liar.” 

The  Dardanelles  news  is  good,  for  the  “  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ”  has  been  destroying  inside  the  Dardanelles  with 
high  angle  fire  from  outside  the  Straits.  It  is  comical  the 
small  Russian  ship  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  joining 
the  British  and  French  bombarding  big  ships  just  pour  y 
faire  acte  de  presence . 

March  7,  1915. — Constantine,  for  the  present  King  of 
Greece,  declines  to  take  part  in  any  war  against  Austria 
or  Germany :  he  always  hated  Venizelos  and  has,  for  the 
moment,  got  rid  of  him  as  Prime  Minister.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  public  opinion  in  Greece  may 
oblige  the  King  and  his  German  Queen  to  pack  up  their 
traps  and  be  off  unless  he  bow  to  the  views  of  which  Veni¬ 
zelos  is  the  representative,  viz.,  to  be  with  the  Entente 
Powers.  Iswolsky  is  full  against  the  Greeks  taking  any 
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part  in  the  Dardanelles— Constantinople  business.  He 
would  like  France  and  England  to  have  all  the  hard  knocks 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia.  I  have  seen  Briand,  with  the 
charming  voice :  he  is  all  for  douching  Iswolsky  and  Co. 
Sazonow  *  assumes  the  airs  of  an  all-round  victor  and 
dictator  :  the  part  don’t  suit  him,  but  who  is  going  to  bell 
the  cat  ?  Nobody  seems  up  to  the  job. 

March  9,  1915. — A  Messenger  in  one  of  his  journeys 
crossed  from  England  to  Bergen,  and  through  Norway  and 
Sweden,  with  Sir  Roger  Casement  and  an  Irish-Canadian 
doing  spy  work  for  Germany :  he  did  not  have  any  con¬ 
versation  with  either  of  them.  Casement  had  come  from 
Ireland  :  he  had  shaved  his  beard  and  it  was  not  known  that 
he  was  on  the  journey  to  Berlin  until  after  his  arrival  in 
Norway.  This  journey  was  early  in  the  war,  when  Sweden 
was  very  anti-British ;  since  Germany  declared  wood 
contraband,  the  feelings  of  the  Swedes  are  less  German  than 
formerly.  The  feeling  in  Denmark  is  very  pro-British. 
The  Messenger  dined  with  the  British  Minister  at  the 
smart  restaurant :  the  band  stopped  the  air  it  was  playing 
when  the  Minister  came  in  and  started  “  A  long  way  to 
Tipperary  ”  amidst  applause. 

March  1 1,  1915. — The  La  Bassee  news  is  good,  but  the 
German  submarines  all  over  the  seas — Channel,  Irish 
Channel,  North  Sea  and  West  coast  of  France — are  a  great 
worry  :  if  we  treated  the  crews  as  pirates  and  hanged  them, 
the  Germans  would  murder  British  prisoners  in  their  hands. 

A  dinner  at  the  Stanislas  de  Castellanes :  Madame  Jean 
de  Ganay,  Princesse  de  Poix,  Sala,f  Thierry  (Deputy 
for  Marseilles  and  ex-Minister),  a  young  surgeon  who 
harangued,  and  Schlumberger.j;  Everybody  talked,  chiefly 

*  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  j  Comte  Sala. 

X  The  well-known  Byzantine  historian  and  antiquary. 
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of  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  hospitals.  I  told  Princesse  de 
Poix  that  I  heard  that  her  son — who  was  an  Eton  boy — 
had  distinguished  himself  by  surprising  a  party  of  Germans 
and  taking  several  of  them  prisoners.  “  He  has  done 
more  than  that,”  she  said,  “  he  is  a  big  game  shot  and  he 
has  killed  two  German  generals,  six  colonels,  and  sixteen 
privates,  and  is  now  going  on  General  d’Amade’s  staff  to 
the  Dardanelles !  ”  If  the  French  get  into  Germany 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  killing  and  burning — not  of 
women  and  children  and  not  of  many  civilians  and  not 
atrocities,  but  little  quarter.  The  spirit  of  vengeance  is 
great,  and  no  wonder.  Schlumberger,  in  alluding  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  said  that  they  must  be 
internationalized.  The  Russians  in  Paris  have  been 
boasting  that  they  must  possess  them  ! 

March  12,  1915. — Esher  has  been  here  on  return  from 
a  visit  to  French.  He  says  that  the  latter  is  very  confident, 
but  that  there  is  continual  interference  on  the  part  of 
Kitchener  in  plans  and  details,  and  consequently  strained 
relations.  I  hear  from  Esher  that  we  attacked  at  La 
Bassee  with  7  brigades,  which  astonished  the  French,  who 
generally  make  their  attacks  with  2  or  3  battalions.  I  also 
hear  that  some  of  our  high  militaries  have  doubts  on  the 
success  of  our  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  unless  backed  by 
a  strong  military  force. 

March  14,  1915. — In  the  course  of  a  long  walk  in  the 
Bois  yesterday  with  Murray  of  Elibank  we  had  some  talk. 
According  to  him  preparations  are  being  made  to  get  up 
a  peace  party  to  insist  on  peace  before  we  have  fought  to  a 
finish  :  the  Pacifists,  the  Germanophils,  the  Quakers  and 
a  portion  of  the  Labour  Party;  Thomas,  M.P.,  is  being 
used  by  the  Government  to  counteract  the  movement: 
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he  is  angry  at  recruiters  having  got  some  of  his  railway 
men,  who  are  doing  more  good  at  their  proper  work  than 
they  would  do  fighting. 

There  have  been  ructions  on  the  subject  of  the  large 
number  of  Germans  at  large,  the  War  Office  and  Home 
Office  blaming  each  other ;  the  matter  was  brought  up  in 
Cabinet.  Kitchener  said  that  not  sufficient  arrests  had 
been  made :  McKenna  replied  that  he  had  stopped  further 
arrests  because  the  W.O.  said  that  there  was  no  further 
accommodation  for  the  arrested.  K.  retorted  that  it 
could  only  have  been  a  major  who  said  so.  McKenna 
then  gave  orders  that  arresting  should  be  resumed,  which 
caused  friction  between  the  police  and  the  soldiers,  who 
declined  to  admit  the  arrested  to  the  camps.  One  of  the 
Army  Council  then  requested  that  no  more  arrests  should 
be  made :  McKenna  ordered  Sir  E.  Henry  to  go  on 
arresting,  and  at  the  next  Cabinet  asked  K.  whether  he 
still  maintained  that  it  was  only  a  major.  Kitchener  had 
to  eat  his  words  !  All  this  is  very  childish. 

March  15,  1915. — I  have  just  (11.30  p.m.)  received  the 
good  news  of  the  sinking  of  the  “  Dresden.”  Nearly 
300  wounded  arrived  at  the  Trianon  Hospital  yesterday. 
I  am  afraid  that  our  little  victory  *  has  cost  us  dear  in  casual¬ 
ties.  Briand  told  me  this  morning  that  Prince  George  of 
Greece,-}-  who  personally  dislikes  Venizelos  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  Prince’s  Cretan  days,  volunteered  to 
persuade  his  brother  to  join  the  Allies  provided  that  he 
could  assure  him  that  if  Bulgaria  attacked  Greece  and  took 
territory  from  her,  the  Allies,  if  they  could  not  then  and 
there  eject  Bulgaria,  would  promise  to  reinstate  Greece  in 
the  filched  territory  at  the  end  of  the  war :  the  promise  could 
not  be  given  because  of  Russia’s  affection  for  Bulgaria. 

*  Neuve  Chapelle.  f  Brother  of  the  late  King  Constantine. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Sir  Ian  Hamilton  is  to  command  the  Dardanelles 
Military  Expedition. 

March  16,  1915. — To-night  I  dined  with  the  American 
Ambassador  to  meet  Colonel  House.*  He  has  had  con¬ 
versations  in  London  with  Grey ;  he  has  seen  Delcasse 
and  goes  to-morrow  to  Berlin,  and  he  will  be  back  here  in 
a  fortnight.  He  is,  I  understand,  looking  around  to  see 
what  opportunity  the  President  may  find  for  proposing 
peace,  and  so  securing  the  German  vote  for  a  second 
Presidential  Election.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him, 
but  nothing  worth  noting. 

March  18,  1915. — Esher  has  again  been  to  the  French 
Headquarters :  he  hears  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  between 
Kitchener,  Millerand  and  Joffre :  he  thinks  Kitchener  and 
Millerand  will  never  hit  it  off :  the  latter  feels  the  former 
is  not  frank  with  him.  Esher  wants  me  to  try  to  smooth 
matters :  I  told  him  the  best  solution  would  be  a  meeting 
between  Asquith,  Kitchener,  Grey  and  Millerand.  Asquith 
would  then  keep  Kitchener  in  order,  and  not  allow  him  to 
haggle  about  supplies,  etc.  General  Henderson  is  in 
Paris  on  his  way  to  the  Riviera  to  recuperate. 

Although  the  recent  actions  (Neuve  Chapelle)  were  not 
quite  successful  owing  to  the  fog,  they  greatly  raised  the 
spirits  of  our  troops,  who  realize  that  they  can  break  through 
German  trenches  :  our  new  big  gun  has  been  fired. 

March  20,  1915. — The  casualties  at  Neuve  Chapelle 
appear  to  have  been  very  severe,  and  the  loss  of  520  officers 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  will  be  difficult  to  make  good. 

Henderson  confirms  that  the  effect  on  the  troops  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  break  through  the  German  lines 

*  Intimate  friend  of  President  Wilson,  later  a  Delegate  at  the  Peace 
Conference, 
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has  been  wonderful.  Maurice  Baring  *  is  with  him : 
he  told  Grahame  that  there  are  great  jealousies  in  the 
Aviation  Corps,  and  that  Henderson  is  the  only  man  capable 
of  keeping  the  peace  between  the  contending  factions. 
I  hear  from  Jules  Cambon  that  matters  have  gone  much 
better  between  the  French  and  British  Headquarters  since 
Robertson  has  become  Chief  of  Staff. 

Rumours  reach  here  that  Haig  may  be  substituted  for 
French,  but  they  are  only  vague  and  idle  gossip.  Matters 
at  the  Dardanelles  are  not  going  as  well  as  had  been  hoped  : 
the  current  is  very  strong  and  the  floating  mines  sent 
drifting  down  by  the  Germans  are  a  new  danger  for  which 
no  adequate  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  Ian  Hamilton 
is  much  senior  to  d’Amade.  The  Russians,  who  are  in 
want  of  rifles,  are  showing  a  ravenous  appetite  and  nobody 
says  them  nay.  I  dined  to-night  at  La  Tremoille’s. 
The  H.  de  Breteuils,  the  young  Duchesse  d’Uzes 
Schneiders,  Madame  Durfort  and  Gheest — a  Belgian  who 
lives  in  Paris  and  races. 

March  21,  1915. — I  slept  through  the  Zeppelin  raid  and 
the  infernal  noise  of  the  bombarding  guns.  D.  looked 
out  of  his  window  on  to  the  garden  front,  saw  the  search¬ 
lights  on  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  the  flashes  of  the  guns 
there :  a  very  big  yellow  Zeppelin,  seemingly  quite  low, 
appeared  to  pass  over  St.  Philippe  du  Roule. 

March  24,  1915. — Grey’s  speech  of  Monday  is  an  admir¬ 
able  and  concise  statement  of  facts.  Why  were  he  and  his 
colleagues  so  obdurate  as  not  to  accept  the  facts  as  facts, 
and  so  foolish  as  to  act  as  if  Germany  was  a  trustworthy 
party  ?  Murray  of  Elibank,  who  is  here  again,  was  at 
the  Chamber  yesterday,  and  was  told  by  members  of  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Commission  that  there  is  anxiety  in 
certain  quarters  on  the  supposition  that  England  and 
Russia  have  been  disposing  of  Constantinople  behind  the 
back  of  France.  I  also  hear,  from  society  sources,  that  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  exponents  of  French  policy  have  been 
representing  that  the  French  Government  would  have 
been  quite  ready  to  take  a  firm  line  towards  Russia  if  the 
British  Government  had  shown  any  disposition  to  support 
the  French  Government,  but  the  former  had  on  the  contrary 
been  in  a  hurry  to  yield  everything  to  Russia. 

The  Netherlands  Minister,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Germany,  came  to  see  me  this  morning  bringing  me  a  letter 
from  Prince  Radolin  *  to  his  niece,  Tyrrell’s  wife,  condoling 
with  her  on  the  death  of  her  son.  The  Prince’s  first  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Tyrrell’s  mother.  Radolin  sent  all  sorts  of 
greetings  to  me :  he  is  very  low  and  distressed  at  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  and  very  critical  in  regard  to  those  who 
brought  about  the  war.  He  was  got  rid  of  by  Biilow  f  in  a 
very  dirty,  unceremonious  way  :  the  Princess  who  has  French 
relatives  (Castellanes,  etc.)  has  been  imprudent  in  her 
language  and  her  name  has  been  struck  off  the  list  of 
“  Dames  de  la  Cour.”  The  Netherlands  Minister,  M.  de 
Stuers,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  not  at  all  pro-German, 
gathers  from  his  stay  in  Germany  whither  he  went  to  visit 
his  daughter — who,  I  think,  married  a  German — that  the 
Germans  will  be  able  to  feed  themselves  until  the  harvest 
is  gathered,  but  that  their  troubles  will  be  in  January  1916. 
He  thinks  the  want  of  copper  will  be  their  great  difficulty. 
I  doubt  all  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Germans  concerning 
food  supplies  being  foresight :  they  must  be  feeling  a 
pinch,  for  otherwise  they  would  not  risk  having  a  conflict 
with  the  United  States,  by  their  submarine  blockade  and 
their  disregard  of  American  objections. 

*  A  former  German  Ambassador  at  Paris.  j-  Prince  von  Biilow. 
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March  26,  1915*' — I  hear  that  at  Joffre’s  Headquarters 
there  is  a  feeling  that  French  does  not  always  carry  out 
Joffre’s  directions  :  there  ought  to  be  frequent  consultations 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  the  way  to  do  it,  and  when 
the  plan  is  settled  French  might  so  act  as  desired  by  Joffre  ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  confusion  which  may  lead  to  disaster. 
Want  of  ammunition,  particularly  of  shells,  is  what  has 
delayed,  and  is  delaying,  all  sides,  and  particularly  the 
French,  who  always  thought  they  had  a  sufficiency.  The 
consumption  has  been  stupendous  and  has  far  exceeded  all 
calculations.  It  is  very  lucky  that  a  Radical  Government 
is  in  power  at  home,  for  no  Conservative  Ministry  could 
have  dealt  with  the  railways,  food  supplies,  blockade,  and 
strikers  in  the  autocratic  fashion  of  the  present  Ministry. 
I  suppose  that  the  delay  in  organizing  workshops  is  due  to 
the  hope  that  matters  would  not  make  it  necessary :  that 
they  could  rub  along  somehow  and  avoid  doing  what  might 
make  the  Ministry  unpopular  with  the  Labour  Party. 
Kitchener,  however,  is  not  a  political  vote-catcher,  and 
ought  to  have  insisted. 

March  27,  1915. — Senator  Young  has  been  to  luncheon : 
he  is  a  shrewd  man  and  has  been  at  Louvain,  Namur  and 
Liege :  he  told  a  German  officer,  whose  mother  was 
English,  and  who  was  very  civil  (but  said  the  English  were 
the  real  foes  and  would  be  beaten),  that  the  Germans 
would  be  whipped.  He  saw,  at  Louvain,  the  blood- 
bespattered  wall  where  two  priests  were  shot  for  no  reason  : 
he  saw  great  misery  and  traces  of  German  cruelties  and 
brutalities,  but  he  is  inclined  not  to  believe  in  atrocities 
on  children  :  at  all  events  he  did  not  see  any  cases.  He 
came  to  England  on  the  British  ship  which  flew  the  Dutch 
flag,  and  right  glad  he  was :  he  would  have  willingly  been 
under  any  flag,  even  the  Crescent,  to  avoid  being  sunk  by 
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the  Germans.  He  is  collecting  materials  for  his  news¬ 
paper  concerning  the  war.  He  reckons  the  German 
population  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  German-born  or 
born  of  German-born,  to  be  5,000,000. 

Cherif  Pasha,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
has  a  scheme  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  ousting  the  Germans 
from  Turkey,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  before  the  war :  he  has  lived  at  Paris  since  the  Young 
Turk  regime  was  established.  He  is  a  Kurd. 

Millerand  told  me  this  morning  that  to-morrow  there 
is  to  be  a  meeting  at  Chantilly  between  him,  Kitchener, 
Joffre  and  French.  I  wonder  if  they  will  come  to  an 
understanding :  he  seems  satisfied  with  the  progress  made. 
Disclosures  have  been  made  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Chamber,  by  Delcasse,  concerning  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Straits  :  nothing  is  kept  secret  here,  nor 
much  in  London.  The  Dardanelles  Expedition  was 
known  only  to  the  inner  ring :  Louis  Mallet  heard  of  it 
at  a  dinner  from  Leo  de  Rothschild,*  who  had  learnt  it  from 
Alfred  de  R.,f  who  may  have  picked  up  the  information  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  visits  to  Kitchener,  at  the  War  Office, 
and  10  Downing  Street.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret 
nowadays.  Only  one  woman  do  I  know  who  does  not  talk. 

March  28,  1915. — I  have  heard  more  about  the  dis¬ 
closures  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission.  More  than 
a  week  ago,  Delcasse  informed  them  that  France  “  a  pris 
des  engagements  formels  ”  to  Russia,  as  regards  her  wishes 
respecting  Constantinople.  The  Commission  showed 
great  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  Two  members,  of  whom 
Denys  Cochin  was  one,  objected  strongly — the  latter, 
probably,  partly  on  Roman  Catholic  grounds — to  St. 

*  [The  late]  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 

t  [The  late]  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 
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Sophia  being  in  Orthodox  possession.  Delcasse  indicated 
that  France  would  get  Alexandretta  !  Grey  is  credited  with 
having  said  to  Cambon  when  the  question  was  discussed 
between  them :  “  But  you  are  not  going  to  ask  me  to 
admit  that  Alexandretta  is  part  of  Syria  ?  ”  Delcasse 
had  spoken  to  Deputies,  in  the  autumn,  of  Palestine, 
but  lately  had  not  mentioned  it :  they  therefore  concluded 
that  Russia  had  been  squared  on  that  point.  It  is 
thought  that  when  the  President  of  the  Republic  was 
at  Petersburg  in  July,  hopes,  and  perhaps  more  than 
hopes,  were  held  out  to  the  Russian  Government  that  the 
French  Government  would  not  make  objection  to  Russia 
having  Constantinople.  Many  French  public  men  hope 
that  England  will  object,  that  the  British  and  French  forces 
will  get  to  Constantinople  before  the  Russians,  and  so 
hold  a  security  for  Russia’s  good  behaviour.  A  reliable 
opinion  here  is  that,  with  Russia  in  the  Caucasus  and  on 
the  Bosphorus  and  commanding  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  England  would  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  Russia  in  Mesopotamia. 

Sazonow  is  acting  with  consummate  folly.  He  thinks 
that  the  Russian  victory  at  Przemysl  makes  him  a  dictator. 

March  29,  1915. — Esher  has  been  here  this  morning: 
he  goes  to  visit  French  on  Saturday :  he  tells  me  that  the 
British  workmen  employed  in  making  munitions  are  so 
highly  paid  that  they  refuse  to  work  more  than  four  days 
a  week.  I  am  afraid  that  if  drink  be  prohibited  there  will 
be  trouble.  It  is  a  very  perplexing  situation.  Will  the 
Government  have  the  courage  to  adopt  temporary  conscrip¬ 
tion,  and  mobilize  and  place  under  military  law  recalcitrant 
workmen  ?  In  difficulties  such  as  we  are  now  in,  principles 
must  go  by  the  board  in  spite  of  jeers  from  political 
opponents. 
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Politics  are  coming  to  the  fore  again  as  shown  by  the 
Press  attacks  on  the  Government,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  force  Asquith  to  take  into  the  Cabinet  some  members 
of  the  Opposition,  and  make  his  Ministry  a  Coalition  one 
as  here.  I  have  just  heard  that  Haig  was  sent  for  to 
London  to  explain  the  blunders  of  certain  Generals,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  next  week  there  will  be  another  serious 
attack  by  us  on  the  German  lines,  and  by  the  French 
elsewhere. 

March  31,  1915. — The  French  have  had  some  heavy 
fighting,  and  severe  losses  without  much  gain. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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April  2,  1915* — I  have  been  reading  accounts  given  by 
French  restored  prisoners  of  the  treatment  in  Germany  of 
British  prisoners  :  the  German  brutalities  and  bullyings  of 
our  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen  are  shocking,  and  show 
an  almost  inconceivable  meanness :  they  varied  slightly 
in  the  several  prisons  and  encampments,  but  only  so  little 
that  they  were  evidently  the  outcome  of  superior  orders, 
perhaps  of  the  Supreme  Lord.  The  invariable  dignity  and 
attitude  of  our  countrymen,  under  their  ill-treatment, 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  their  French  fellow 
prisoners.  At  St.  Quentin  there  were  a  large  number  of 
unwounded  English  hiding  in  the  town  :  the  Germans  have 
night-hunts,  and  shoot  all  whom  they  find  and  also  those 
who  have  sheltered  them. 

The  newspapers — Italian — publish  how  much  Italy 
wants  and  expects  to  obtain  as  the  price  of  her  honour. 
To  drive  Austria  back  to  the  Adriatic  would  be  to  push  her 
into  the  embrace  of  Germany,  or  whatever  takes  the  place 
of  Germany  after  the  war,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of 
Russia,  for  she  would,  instead  of  direct  access  to  the  sea, 
have  only  the  Danube  approach  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  the 
road  through  Germany  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea, 
unless  she  have  a  way-leave  through  Italian  territory  to 
Trieste,  etc.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  mistaken  policy 
to  put  one’s  trust  in  Russia  and  Italy,  and  make  one  the 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  other  supreme  in  the 
Adriatic. 
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April  3,  1915. — At  luncheon  at  Henri  de  Breteuil’s  were 
Joseph  Reinach  and  Sassoon,*  who  is  on  General  Rawlinson’s 
Staff.  Reinach  does  not  believe  that  the  Germans  will  be 
starved  by  a  food  famine  into  peace :  the  want  of  copper 
may  assist  their  defeat. 

For  political  reasons  the  Dardanelles  bombardment  was 
hurried  on  before  the  military  preparations  were  completed  : 
it  will  be  a  much  bigger  undertaking  than  was  thought. 
In  a  month  from  the  first  shot  we  were  to  be  off  Con¬ 
stantinople  :  it  was  on  February  1 8  th,  I  think,  that  we  began, 
and  we  have  made  but  little  progress  there,  and  our  troops 
are  in  Egypt. 

April  4,  1915. — Madame  X.  has  been  here,  and  she 
protested  at  what  she  considers  the  excessive  deference 
shown  by  the  Government  here  to  every  Russian  demand. 
When  the  least  objection  is  made  Iswolsky  says  :  “  The 
alliance,”  even  in  support  of  the  most  trivial  questions. 
According  to  Madame  X.  Delcasse  is  much  criticized  and 
disliked  in  his  department,  on  account  of  his  pliability  to 
Iswolsky.  Millerand  is  the  strongest  character  in  the 
Ministry,  and  Briand  the  ablest :  the  two  were  great 
friends  in  a  former  Ministry,  but  Millerand  and  his  wife 
say  that  Briand  deserted  him  when  he  was  attacked  and 
had  to  resign  on  account  of  his  having  reinstated  Paty  du 
Clam,  the  anti-Dreyfusard :  Mme.  X.  says  Paty  du  Clam 
has  been  mentioned  three  times  in  despatches  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Political  necessity  brought  Millerand 
and  Briand  together  again,  and  they  have  been  acting  in 
concert :  at  Bordeaux  they  and  Delcasse  were  opposed  to  the 
Government  returning  so  soon  to  Paris,  but  Poincare  gained 
the  day  with  the  aid  of  the  extreme  Socialists  who  wanted  to  be 
back  at  Paris,  viz.,  Augagneur,  Malvy,  Sembat,  Guesde,  etc. 

*  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,  M.P. 
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Yarde-Buller,  who  is  up  for  his  week-end  from  Chantilly, 
paid  me  a  visit — the  first  for  some  three  months.  The 
meeting  between  Kitchener  and  French,  and  Millerand 
and  Joffre  was  satisfactory,  he  says.  The  French  Head¬ 
quarters  are  confident ;  I  understand,  but  not  from  his 
conversation,  that  both  French  and  Joffre  dislike  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition,  as  depriving  them  of  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  they  expected  to  receive,  for  an  offensive 
movement. 

Italy  pretends  that  she  prefers  the  platonic  affection 
of  her  present  lovers,  who  promise  little  reward,  to  the 
offers  of  her  new  admirers  ! 

April*],  1915. — I  have  received  from  Deloncle* — who, 
though  carrying  no  weight  politically  now,  knows  what  the 
public  says — a  memorandum  about  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  In  it  he  says :  “  II  ne  suffit  pas  de  preparer  et 
d’obtenir  une  victoire  cherement  payee,  mais  qu’il  faut 
assurer  un  lendemain.  Or,  ce  lendemain  semble  avoir  ete 
trop  facilement  ajourne  pas  les  dirigeants  de  la  pensee 
commune.  La  these  de  la  Presse  des  Allies  est  qu’il  faut 
demolir  l’Empire  Germanique,  faire  une  Pologne  avec 
une  partie  de  la  Prusse  orientale,  de  la  Silesie,  de  la 
Pologne  Russe  et  de  la  Galicie :  remettre  Trieste  et  le 
Trentino  a  l’ltalie :  agrandir  la  Serbie  en  lui  donnant  la 
Bosnie  et  l’Herzegovine,  la  Croatie  et  la  Dalmatie 
jusqu’aux  portes  de  Trieste,  et,  apres  remaniement  des 
frontieres  Roumaines,  Bulgares,  Serbes,  et  Helleniques, 
laisser  Constantinople  a  la  Russie." 

After  discussing  the  establishment  of  a  Poland  and  its 
difficulties  he  says  :  “  L’inquietude  s’augmente  quand  on 
voit  le  Saint  Synode  a  la  veille  de  realiser  ses  ambitions 
seculaires  de  penetrer  d’un  cote  a  l’Ouest,  par  la  Serbie, 

*  M.  Deloncle,  Conseiller  d’Etat. 
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jusqu’a  1’Adriatique,  et  de  l’autre  a  l’Est  jusqu’a  Con¬ 
stantinople. ’’ 

He  protests  in  the  name  of  civilization  against  such 
an  outrage  as  the  Holy  Synod  master  of  Pola  and  Stamboul, 
the  Adriatic  invaded  by  the  Slavs,  and  the  Greek  Cross  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  and  mistress  of  Constantinople,  which  would 
dominate  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Anatolia,  penetrating 
to  the  Holy  Places,  threatening  the  Suez  Canal  and  making 
the  Bagdad  Railway  have  a  double  terminus  in  the  hands 
of  Russia,  viz :  Scutari  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus. 
All  the  work  of  England  and  France  in  the  West  would  be 
at  an  end,  there  would  no  longer  be  a  free  Mediterranean, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  forge,  with  what  might  remain 
of  Germany,  fresh  weapons  against  a  hegemony  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  overcome. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  aims 
of  the  Holy  Synod.  “  L’Orient  sera-t-il  Russe  ou  inter¬ 
national  ?  Voila  la  question.  International  par  l’Angle- 
terre,  la  France,  et  la  Russie :  les  deux  premieres  de  ces 
puissances  peuvent  imposer  comme  il  leur  plait  un  regime 
de  justice  et  de  liberte,  en  exigeant  apres  l’occupation  a 
trois  de  Constantinople,  l’etablissement  d’un  regime  a 
trois  tant  a  Constantinople  qu’a  Jerusalem:  la  creation  sur 
l’Adriatique  d’un  etat  de  garantie  contre  le  Saint  Synode  et 
enfin  la  reconstitution  d’une  Pologne  reellement  independ- 
ante  et  dont  les  peuples  a  quelque  confession  qu’ils  appartien- 
nent  seront  libres. 

“  Pour  une  oeuvre  de  ce  genre  toutes  les  forces  liberates 
et  revolutionnaires  de  1’Europe  sont  pretes  a  se  mettre 
en  mouvement.  L’Angleterre  manquerait-elle  pour  la 
premiere  fois  au  rendez-vous  ?  ?  ?  ” 

M.  Deloncle  in  conversation  with  Grahame  said  that 
French  opinion  would  be  most  averse  to  letting  Russia 
instal  herself  at  Constantinople  :  that  Parliamentary  people 
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do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  allowed,  and  that  in  the 
end  some  form  of  internationalization  will  be  instituted. 
M.  Deloncle  considers  that  the  possession  by  Russia  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits  would  be  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  British  policy  in  the  past.  Any  Great  Power 
holding  the  Dardanelles  could  make  them  impregnable. 
The  small  Balkan  States  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Russia, 
who  would  dominate  the  whole  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  It  would  be  a  strange  outcome 
of  the  long  conflict  about  the  Bagdad  Railway  if  it  had  its 
terminus  in  Russian  territory  on  the  Bosphorus.  Meso¬ 
potamia  would  be  of  no  use  to  England  if  Russia  was  on 
the  Bosphorus  as  well  as  in  the  Caucasus. 

I  gather  from  a  good  source  that  the  apprehension  here 
(the  Government)  is  that  Italy  may  accept  the  Trentino  as 
a  bribe  from  Austria  for  neutrality,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  attempt  to  blackmail  France,  whose  troops  would  be 
exhausted,  into  making  other  concessions  to  Italian  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  Adriatic  and  elsewhere. 

Jean  Dupuy,  an  ex-President  of  the  Council,  several  times 
a  Minister,  and  now  the  owner  of  the  Petit  Parisien ,  has 
received  a  letter  from  M.  Marghiloman,  the  Roumanian 
Conservative  leader,  protesting  against  the  accusation  made 
against  him  by  Clemenceau’s  newspaper,  L' Homme  Enchaine , 
and  other  papers  that  he  is  Germanophil.  He  says  that  the 
position  of  Roumania  is  very  dangerous  and  difficult.  She 
aided  Russia  in  the  war  against  Turkey  in  1877,  an^  as  a 
result  she  was  ousted  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  on  the 
requisition  of  Russia,  from  Bessarabia.  If  Roumania 
declared  war,  in  order  to  obtain  Transylvania,  she  might 
again  find  herself  sacrificed  to  the  requirements  of  preserving 
Hungary  for  the  balance  of  power.  The  great  fear  in 
Roumania  is  of  Russia,  and  no  reliance  is  placed  on  Russian 
promises.  If  England  would  give  a  formal  assurance  that 
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Roumania  would  get  Transylvania  and  would  be  protected, 
as  well  as  protecting  herself,  against  an  attack  by  Bulgaria, 
M.  Marghiloman  would  be  in  favour  of  joining  the  Entente 
Allies  at  once. 

M.  Marghiloman  goes  on  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
Russian  Press  and  declarations  in  the  Duma,  Russia,  with 
the  acquiescence  of  England  and  France,  is  to  have  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Straits,  and  this  will  place  Roumanian 
commerce  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Russia.  The  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles  is  not  reassuring  to  Roumania,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  her  to  be  very  circumspect. 

The  invasion  of  Servian  territory  by  Bulgarian  bands 
is  a  good  indication  of  the  desires  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  Constantinople  be  taken  soon  it  will  moderate 
the  courage  of  Ferdinand*  and  his  friends,  and  he  may  fall, 
or  be  obliged  to  join  his  Russian  hater. 

April  8,  1915. — Here  and  there  and  everywhere  Winston 
Churchill  rushes  in  :  he  is  disastrously  impulsive.  I  hear 
that  he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  early  doings  of  the 
ships’  guns  against  the  Dardanelles  forts  that  he  wished  at 
once  to  order  the  bombardment  of  Heligoland  and  Cux- 
haven,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  German 
ships  to  aid  in  their  defence,  whereas  the  Turks  have  nothing 
of  any  consequence  except  the  lame  ducks  “  Breslau  ”  and 
“  Goeben.” 

April  9,  1915. — It  will  be  an  excellent  result  if  the 
King’s  prohibition  of  “  drink  ”  in  his  palaces  brings  about 
more  moderation  amongst  the  working  classes.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  and  foolish 
thing  to  attempt  to  prevent,  by  law  or  administrative 
measures,  the  consumption  of  drink — spirits  and  beer — 


*  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 
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by  working  men.  It  would  cause  very  grave  discontent,  if 
not  something  more  serious :  moreover  from  habit,  and  in 
some  cases  for  constitutional  reasons,  alcohol  in  some  form 
or  beer  is  almost  indispensable.  If  the  diminution  of  drink 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  safety, 
and  public-houses  are  to  be  closed,  employers  of  labour 
should  be  under  the  obligation  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of 
drink  to  those  of  their  workmen  who  apply  for  it,  the  cost 
to  be  deducted  from  their  wages. 

April  1 1,  1915. — Which  side,  if  either,  will  give  to  Italy 
all  that  she  expects  ?  If  she  be  not  careful,  she  will  over¬ 
stay  her  market  and  find  herself  “  fort  depourvue  quand  la  bise 
fut  venue."  For  us  it  would  be  better  that  she  should  be 
the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  than  that  the  Slavs,  through 
Servia,  should  have  a  strong  position  there,  with  Russia  to 
back  them  up  from  the  Black  Sea  through  Bulgaria. 

I  dined  last  night  at  my  neighbour  Edmond’s :  old 
Bremond,  eighty-two  years  of  age,  who  has  been  very  ill, 
Hallez  Claparede,  who  has  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  Joseph  Reinach,  and  Jimmy  Rothschild’s  wife,* 
who  is  such  a  nice  woman,  were  there.  The  whole  conver¬ 
sation  was  of  the  war  and  hospitals :  Reinach  has  visited 
many  of  the  hospitals — French  Red  Cross,  and  military, 
British,  American,  and  Russian.  He  says  that  the  British 
hospitals  are  models  of  cleanliness,  that  our  inoculation 
against  typhoid  is  superior  to  the  French  system,  and  the 
consequent  percentage  of  deaths  much  lower  in  the  British 
hospitals. 

Delcasse  has  given  me  his  personal  views  as  to  what  he 
would  like,  and  hopes  for,  as  terms  of  peace.  Germany 
not  to  retain  any  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
what  France  does  not  take  for  herself  to  go  to  Belgium  and 

*  Mrs.  James  de  Rothschild. 
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perhaps  some  to  Holland  if  she  behaves  well.  In  this  way 
France  would  have,  in  addition  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Mannheim,  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  Cologne  :  Diisseldorf 
is  on  the  right  bank.  All  German  colonies  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  Allies,  and  Essen  to  be  blown  up.  Prussia 
to  lose  Danzig  as  well  as  the  Posen  province  of  Poland  ; 
the  military  system  of  Germany  to  be  broken  up ;  North 
Schleswig  to  be  returned  to  Denmark  ;  the  Kiel  Canal  to 
be  neutralized  like  the  Suez  Canal  and  all  the  fortifications 
to  be  destroyed  ;  the  former  German  States  to  be  revived 
to  the  detriment  of  Prussian  supremacy  ;  Silesia  to  go  to 
Russia,  and  Roumania  to  have  Transylvania  and  Bukowina. 
Instead  of  the  present  Austro-Hungarian  dual  monarchy 
a  triple  monarchy,  viz.,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia- 
Moravia.  Galicia  to  go  to  a  Poland ;  what  remains  of  Austria 
(after  allowing  access  to  the  Adriatic  to  Hungary)  to  go  to 
Italy,  viz.,  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  Istria,  etc.  Servia  to  have 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  as  much  more  as  she  can 
squeeze  out  of  Austria.  Delcasse  did  not  say  what  France 
ought  to  have  in  Asia  Minor.  Will  Germany  be  brought 
sufficiently  to  her  knees  to  squeeze  out  of  her  all  this  and 
more  ? 

April  14,  1915. — Murray  of  Elibank  is  here  again  on 
oil  business.  According  to  him  the  Government  means  to 
buy  out  the  “trade,”  which  will  cost  at  least  £250,000,000 
sterling.  We  are  marching  fast  towards  collectivism. 

Colonel  House,  President  Wilson’s  intimate  friend,  who 
has  been  to  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  on  a  fishing  expedition 
to  ascertain  how  American  intervention  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  was  at  the  Elysee  yesterday.  I  understand  that 
he  does  not  think,  from  his  Berlin  visit,  that  the  opportunity 
for  intervention  has  yet  arrived.  Who,  except  perhaps 
/Wilson  and  Co.,  could  suppose  that  it  had,  or  ever  will  ? 
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Let  the  Americans  mind  their  own  business,  and  keep  their 
own  Germans  in  order. 

I  hear  from  good  sources  that  Joffre  admires  the  fine 
fighting  qualities  of  the  British  soldier.  •  With  regard 
to  friction  between  Kitchener  and  Millerand,  and  between 
French  and  Joffre,  what  is  wanted,  so  Delcasse  says,  is  more 
frequent  meetings  between  French  and  Joffre  instead  of 
messages  through  Staff  Officers.  French  is  not  always 
supported  by  the  French  when  he  expects  their  aid,  and 
sometimes  Joffre  looks  in  vain  for  British  co-operation. 

When  General  Pau  was  at  Bucharest  at  the  end  of 
February  M.  Marghiloman,  whose  German  sympathies  are 
well  known,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  France  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  would  be  the  only  Great  Powers  in  Europe,  and 
there  would  be  Franco-German  hegemony.  General  Pau 
answered  that  M.  Marghiloman  seemed  to  be  under  a 
misapprehension,  for  France  was  fighting  for  liberty,  and 
not  for  hegemony.  The  said  M.  Marghiloman  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  strongly  advised  a  pro-German  policy,  but 
on  finding  public  opinion  against  him  ostensibly  recanted 
in  order  to  keep  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
If  the  Italians  join  the  Entente  Allies  the  Roumanians  will 
do  ditto ;  Bulgaria  will  be  in  a  tight  place,  and  will  have  to 
come  off  the  fence. 

Poincare  congratulated  me  on  my  having  said  (as  he  had 
learnt)  in  August  a  propos  of  aeroplanes  endeavouring  to  drop 
bombs  on  the  Elysee  :  “  Pourvu  que  1’on  vise  bien.”  *  I  said 
that  I  had  heard  of  the  saying  being  attributed  to  me,  but  that 
many  things  which  I  have  not  said  had  been  put  to  my  credit. 
Poincare  regretted  that  I  was  not  the  author  of  “un  mot  si 
spirituel.”  How  things  run  round  :  Madame  de  Chevigne 
swears  that  I  said  it  at  a  dinner  at  her  house  in  August ! 

*  The  British  Embassy  is  situated  very  near  the  Elysee. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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At  dinner  at  Ephrussi’s  to-night  there  were  Sevastopoulo, 
Adrien  de  Mun,  Joseph  de  Gontaut,  Henri  de  Breteuil  and 
a  man  unnamed.  It  was  calculated  by  Henri  de  B.  and 
concurred  in  by  Sevasto.  that  by  February  1,  1916,  even 
supposing  the  harvest  of  1 9 1 5  to  be  good,  there  will  not  be 
a  sufficiency  of  food  in  Germany  if  the  blockade  he  maintained , 
and  that  the  Germans,  being  a  calculating  people,  will  make 
peace  at  the  end  of  September,  so  as  to  prevent  a  real  famine 
in  Germany  after  February  1st,  and  give  time  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace. 

April  15,  1915. — People  coming  from  England  report 
down-heartedness  :  here  there  is  great  confidence. 

April  16,  1915.  —  Ridgely  Carter  has  been  here  to 
invite  me  to  dine  to  meet  Pierpont  Morgan  to-morrow. 
He  told  me,  as  a  genuine  case  of  German  brutality,  vouched 
for  by  an  American  witness  (the  agent  at  Brussels  of  an 
insurance  company),  the  following :  The  fashionable  restaurant 
frequented  by  the  German  officers  is  avoided  by  the  Belgians. 
At  another  restaurant,  where  Belgian  society  dines,  there 
came  five  officers  who  ordered  the  waiter  to  attend  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  schweinhunden.  An  old  Belgian  man  of 
nearly  eighty,  and  much  respected  at  Brussels,  who  was 
dining  alone,  said  to  the  head  waiter  :  “  Apres  que  vous 
aurez  servi  ces  messieurs,  j’espere  que  Ton  ne  me  negligera 
pas  entierement  ”  :  thereupon  one  of  the  German  officers 
went  up  to  the  old  man  and  slapped  his  face,  a  back-hander, 
and  knocked  down  the  head  waiter,  who  had  attempted  to  in¬ 
tervene  and  intercede  for  the  old  gentleman.  When  German 
officers  go  to  the  golf  course  they  order  off  the  ground  all 
other  persons,  Neutrals  or  Belgian.  The  insurance  agent 
says  that  most  of  the  brutalities  are  due  to  the  orders  of  the 
German  officers  :  the  men  when  alone  are  generally  better 
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behaved  :  I  think  it  depends  on  the  individual.  With  the 
officers,  it  is  the  system  in  which  they  have  been  educated, 
and  it  is  only  when  their  better  natures  revolt  against  their 
military  education  that  they  are  human  and  humane. 

Two  gentlemen  have  come,  commissioned  by  the  War 
Munitions  Committee,  of  which  Lloyd  George  is  Chairman, 
to  inquire  as  to  the  organization  of  the  engineering  trade 
for  the  production  of  munitions  of  war  and  increase  of  such 
productions.  One  is  Mr.  Moir,  an  engineer  in  Pearson’s, 
and  the  other  is  an  ironworks  owner,  Lobnitz,  of  Renfrew, 
where  he  makes  dredgers,  etc. 

Murray,  with  whom  I  have  been  walking  at  Bagatelle, 
which  was  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  has  just 
been  re-opened,  says  that  Lloyd  George  is  going  too  fast  and 
too  far  in  the  matter  of  spirits  and  beer  :  we  always  go  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other :  Thomas,  the  railwaymen’s 
leader,  is  not  for  such  drastic  treatment.  The  Cabinet 
have  allowed  the  Temperance  Party  to  run  away  with 
them. 

An  American  Press-man,  a  friend  of  Murray’s,  tells  him 
that,  in  the  matter  of  food,  there  will  not  be  any  scarcity  of 
food  in  Germany  :  plenty  gets  through  via  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Lie  has  been  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  trenches  in  Poland, 
and  he  finds  German  organization  wonderful.  He  says 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  attempt  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  that  the  hatred  of  England  and  the  English  is 
appalling.  His  name  is  Howard,  and  he  is  by  way  of 
controlling  over  600  American  newspapers  ! 

/  cannot  believe  that  the  regulations  for  food  in  Germany 
and  all  the  howl  about  starvation  are  a  sham  to  secure 
Neutral  sympathy :  if  there  were  no  prospect  of  shortness 
of  food  the  Germans  would  not  be  killing  off  their  pigs : 
nor  would  they  be  paying  enormous  prices  for  food  from 
Italy  and  Switzerland. 
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April  17,  1915. — The  two  gentlemen  who  are  here  on  a 
mission  from  Lloyd  George  will  return  home  with  the 
conviction — contrary  to  Lloyd  George’s  belief,  inculcated 
into  him  by  French  official  assurances — that  it  will  be  better 
to  extend  the  abilities  of  big  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom 
rather  than  encourage  small  factories  of  other  goods  to 
divert  their  energies  and  machinery  to  shell-making.  The 
experience  here,  after  nine  months’  war,  in  starting  small 
undertakings  has  not  been  satisfactory :  they  took  a  long 
time  getting  to  work  and  their  output  has  only  lately  been 
what  was  expected  long  ago.  However,  the  gentlemen 
from  London  are,  I  think,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Lloyd  George’s  predilection  for  small  converted  factories 
is  a  mistake. 

I  met  at  dinner  to-night  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  travels 
to-morrow  morning  to  London,  by  Boulogne.  There  were 
as  other  guests  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrett — the  representative  of  the  U.S.  when  we  were  at 
Bordeaux — and  Mrs.  Marshall.  I  gather  from  Pierpont 
Morgan  that  Colonel  House  realizes  that  the  time  has  not 
come  for  American  mediation.  Mr.  Garrett  says  that  if 
we  purchased  the  whole  crop  of  cotton  of  the  U.S.  it  would 
cost  less  than  one  week’s  war,  so  that  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  both  ways  :  to  deprive  Germany  of  the  means  of 
making  explosives,  and  give  us  a  supply  for  use  or  sale 
after  the  war. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  was  dining  at  the  Ritz  with 
his  gentleman  and  Johnnie  Ward.*  The  party  had  been 
to  take  to  General  Manoury  his  British  decoration. 

Some  people  think  that  Germany  is  provoking  the  United 
States,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Norway,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
German  people  for  a  plea  that,  powerful  though  Germany 
is,  she  cannot  fight  against  the  whole  world,  and  must 
*  Hon.  Sir  John  Ward,  K.C.V.O. 
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therefore  make  peace  now  and  prepare  for  another  effort  at 
a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  hatred  of  us  by  the 
whole  German  people,  high  and  low,  is  intense  and  undying : 
we  must  therefore  make  up  our  minds  that  the  only  terms 
of  peace  which  they  would,  unless  otherwise  forced,  accept 
would  be  those  that  would  enable  them  to  renew  the 
struggle  with  us  with  some  hope  of  success ;  moderation 
on  our  part  would  be  of  no  avail  to  mitigate  their  hatred  and 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  would  be  regarded  as  only  weakness. 
We  ought  to  deprive  them,  as  far  as  humanly  we  can,  of 
any  power  to  injure  us  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible : 
there  must  be  destruction  of  all  their  war-plant  and  weapon- 
producing  factories,  disbandment  of  their  military  forces, 
and  every  possible  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  a  resus¬ 
citation  of  those  forces :  an  enormous  indemnity  must  be 
squeezed  out  of  Germany  by  a  prolonged  occupancy  at 
Germany’s  cost :  dismemberment,  not  by  force,  but  by 
encouragement.  I  know  that  the  argument  against  all 
this  is  that  we  may  want  to  use  Germany  against  Russian 
hegemony :  the  toute  -puissance  of  Russia  which,  foolishly, 
we  are  encouraging,  will  be  a  danger,  but  I  would  rather 
not  depend  on  such  a  people  as  the  Germans  to  help  us  to 
resist  it.  We  ought  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Russia  might  be  asked  to 
join  in  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
these  lesser  States,  but  not  Germany. 

Tittoni  says  that  Italy  is  about  to  join  in  the  fray. 

April  1 8,  1915.— A  lovely  spring  day  and  everything 
getting  so  green. 

Kitchener  has  consulted  me  about  the  mandate  which  he 
is  thinking  of  issuing  to  the  Generals  in  France  about  the 
wearing  of  khaki :  they  would  be  powerless  to  carry  out  its 
prohibiting  clauses  without  the  aid  of  the  French  authorities. 
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I  have  told  him  that  their  consent  and  co-operation  must  be 
obtained  before  issuing  the  mandate  :  it  should  be  issued  by 
Sir  John  French  rather  than  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
saw  this  afternoon  an  English  chemist  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  in  French  uniform :  in  the  morning  he  dons  khaki 
as  being  connected  with  the  British  Red  Cross  Hospital — 
a  sort  of  Fregoli ! 

April  20,  1915. — The  gentlemen  investigating  on  behalf 
of  Lloyd  George  have  been  much  impressed  by  what  they 
have  seen.  Renault  turns  out  six  thousand  shells  a  day. 
Yes ;  but  it  has  taken  six  months  to  bring  about  this  result, 
and  Renault  is  an  exceptionally  well-organized  firm.  Like 
results  could  be  obtained  in  England,  and  in  less  than  six 
months,  but  can  the  British  Government  afford  to  wait  ? 
Moreover,  the  steel  for  the  shells  is  provided  by  the  French 
Government,  who  bear  the  cost  of  shells  rejected  on  account 
of  any  defect  in  the  steel,  flaws,  etc.,  whereas  the  regular 
shell-making  firms  manufacture  their  own  steel.  The  two 
gentlemen  visited  one  establishment  recently  started  where 
the  results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  either  in  cost  or  in  the 
promised  production :  the  establishment  is  financed  by  the 
French  Government,  which  provides  the  steel :  the  machinery 
has  been  purchased  in  America :  the  management  is  bad, 
the  workmen  are  inefficient,  and  the  proportion  of  rejected 
shells  is  very  large.  More  usines  are  to  be  inspected. 

Sazonow  is,  as  usual,  making  an  ass  of  himself,  and  may 
upset  the  “  orange  ”  cart.  Delcasse  is  very  much  perturbed. 

April  25,  1915. — Grahame  returned  last  night.  He 
crossed  the  Channel  with  many  officers,  hurriedly  summoned 
to  the  Front  from  short  leave  :  and  those  here  who  are 
able  to  move  have  also  been  sent  for.  The  Germans  are 
making  desperate  efforts  to  pierce  the  lines  and  the  fighting 
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everywhere  seems  to  have  been  severe  :  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  these  will  be  the  last  and  failed  attempts  preliminary  to 
a  retreat.  According  to  Murray  of  Elibank’s  account  of  his 
trip  to  Rheims,  the  Germans  have  made  some  progress 
southwards,  between  Compiegne  and  Rheims,  in  the  course 
of  the  past  few  weeks,  but  they  have  not  crossed  the  Aisne. 

By  this  time  something  good  or  bad  will  have  happened 
at  the  Dardanelles.  If  good,  the  hungry  Italian,  Roumanian, 
Greek  and  Balkanic  jackals  will  hurry  to  join  in  breaking 
up  the  defeated  Turks,  and  in  attacking  the  victimized 
Austro-Hungarians. 

I  paid  a  requested  visit  to  Helene  S.  this  morning : 
there  had  been  news  of  the  penetration,  by  the  Germans,  of 
the  French  lines  near  Ypres :  she  had  news,  by  a  French 
officer  just  arrived  from  Ypres,  that  the  Germans  had 
penetrated  eight  kilometres  through  the  French  lines,  and 
she  was  apprehensive  of  an  advance  by  the  German  troops 
on  Calais :  Yarde-Buller  has  informed  the  Naval  Attache 
that  the  amount  of  penetration  was  three,  not  eight,  kilo¬ 
metres,  and  it  was  due  to  the  want  of  French  reserves  :  the 
Canadian  regiments  had  stemmed  the  German  attack,  and 
held  the  ground  retaken  by  them.*  I  hear  on  good  authority 
that  the  Dardanelles  landing  has  begun  favourably :  may  it 
so  continue. 

April  27,  1915. — Valentine  Chirol  came  to  luncheon 
to-day  :  he  is  from  India,  where  he  has  been  on  a  commission 
of  which  Islington  is  the  Chairman.  Chirol  knows  nothing 
of  Charlie  Hardinge’s  f  reported  prolongation  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  C.  H.  certainly  did  not  know  of  it  three  weeks 
ago.  Chirol  says  that  he  has  done  good  work,  is  popular 
with  the  natives,  and  has  great  influence  with  the  chieftains, 

*  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  Asphyxiating  gas  first  used  by  the  Germans 
in  this  engagement. 

j-  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  Viceroy  of  India. 
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but  he  would  be  glad  of  some  rest :  in  health  he  is  all  right 
but  very  much  hit  by  his  family  sorrow.  As  to  the  state 
of  India  Chirol  says  that  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  might 
be  worse  :  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  Mussulman  sedition, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  break  out  when  war  began. 

I,  who  have  not  seen  the  horrors  of  war,  am  even  becoming 
bloodthirsty  and  revengeful,  and  am  beginning  to  think 
that  we  must  make  reprisals  for  the  German  inhumanities 
which  will  not  be  stopped  by  Neutral  censure. 

I  met  this  morning  Ruspoli :  I  asked  him  how  he  felt : 
he  looked  astonished,  so  I  said  that  perhaps  I  was  mistaken, 
for  I  thought  that  he  had  decouche  last  night !  I  suppose  that 
he  is  very  stupid,  for  he  must  know  that  (a  y  est  with  Italy. 

I  saw  Delcasse  this  afternoon.  Everybody  either  wants 
more,  or  recedes  from  his  promises :  the  appetite  of 
Roumania  has  increased  :  the  Servians,  in  view  of  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  the  Bulgarians,  withdraw  their  promises  of 
concessions  to  Bulgaria,  who  wants  more  than  anyone  is 
willing  to  give  her.  The  Greeks  say  that  if  they  are  to  join 
us  we  must  be  prepared  to  provide  a  force  of  400,000  men 
or  more !  Meanwhile  Greece  is  instigating  the  Servians 
to  attack  the  Bulgarians. 

The  German  Emperor  has  telegraphed  to  his  Greek 
sister  that  the  Russians  have  been  stopped,  that  they  have 
lost  in  killed  700,000  men  and  70,000  officers :  that  the 
French  have  had  a  few  slight  successes  which  are  not  of 
any  importance,  that  the  victory  of  Germany  is  quite  certain 
and  “  woe  betide  anyone  who  resists  me.” 

April  28,  1915. — Robert  Bacon*  has  been  here  to 
luncheon  :  he  is  an  officier  de  liaison  attached  to  our  R.A.M.C. 
He  has  just  come  back  from  America  and  he  goes  to-night 
to  London  and  then  to  our  Front:  he  has  made  himself 

*  [The  late]  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  formerly  American  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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acquainted  with  the  subterranean  workings  of  the  pro- 
Germans,  and  Dernburg,  Bernstorff  and  Co.  The  New 
York  German  Jews  have  provided  large  amounts  for  the 
suborning  of  the  American  Press. 

I  dined  at  the  Ritz — a  party  of  seven  :  The  Russian 
Military  Attache  just  back  from  Epernay  (on  which  bombs 
were  dropped  to-day  without  much  harm),  Verneuil,  the 
ex-Syndic  of  the  Agents  de  Change ,  Gunzburg,  Sevastopoulo, 
a  writer  by  name  Mermeil,  and  Jules  Cambon.  The  talk 
was  of  the  war,  the  eventual  result,  and  terms  of  peace  :  the 
necessity  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Prussian  German 
Empire,  which  might  be  reconstituted  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
Empire,  leaving  out  Prussia  and  putting  in  German  Austria. 
The  loss  of  the  “  Leon  Gambetta,”  twelve  thousand  tons, 
is  a  serious  one ;  people  ask  what  the  French  Admiral  has 
been  doing  all  these  months.  The  young  officers  in  the 
French  Navy  make  great  complaint  of  his  inactivity. 

April  30,  1915. — At  a  dinner  last  night  at  La  Tremoille’s, 
where  we  were  eleven,  conversation  was  entirely  of  the  war, 
and  the  reprisals  required  by  the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases 
by  the  Germans.  The  guests  were  the  Duchesse  de  Cler¬ 
mont  Tonnerre  (nee  Gramont),  Princesse  Lucien  Murat 
(nee  Rohan  Chabot),  Mme.  de  Chevigne,  and  Joseph  de 
Gontaut,  Mme.  de  Ludre  and  her  husband’s  cousin — deputy 
for  Nancy — Sevastopoulo,  and  Taignya,  diplomat  just 
returned  from  Athens  via  Egypt,  the  Dardanelles  and  Rome. 
Taigny  said  that  the  troops  had  enthusiastic  welcomes 
in  Egypt :  that  many  of  the  Australian  privates  were  rich 
men,  having  automobiles  and  spending  much  money :  that 
the  Dardanelles  Expedition  was  undertaken  a  la  legere  by 
Winston  Churchill :  that  Admiral  Carden,  as  has  since 
been  proved,  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  ships  had 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  pending  the  arrival  of  troops 
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to  co-operate.  With  regard  to  the  “  Leon  Gambetta,” 
he  said  that  a  merchant  vessel  was  sent  out  as  a  decoy  by  the 
Austrians.  The  warship  hailed  her  and  consequently 
slowed  and  stopped  to  signal  and  speak :  the  submarine 
was  ready  waiting  and  torpedoed  the  “  Leon  Gambetta  ” 
while  the  decoy  vessel  disappeared.  Of  the  King  of  Greece 
he  gives  a  sorry  account — his  intrigues  against  Venizelos, 
whose  advice  he  had  pretended  to  accept,  only  asking  for 
twenty-four  hours  for  reflection,  and  then  another  like 
delay,  which  enabled  him  to  communicate  with  Berlin. 
The  women  of  the  party  last  night  were  very  violent  with 
regard  to  future  private  relations  with  any  Germans  or 
Austrians :  after  the  war  it  is  to  be  the  French  W acht  am 
Rhein. 

Madame  de  Ludre’s  husband,  who  is  on  the  Staff  at 
Dunkirk,  had  come  to  Paris  two  days  ago  to  attend  to  his 
Parliamentary  duties — he  is  on  the  Navy  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion  :  this  afternoon  he  received  a  telephone  message  from 
Dunkirk  to  say  that  the  station  and  neighbouring  houses 
have  been  damaged  not  from  the  sea  nor  by  aeroplanes, 
but  by  mortars  which  must  have  been  24  kilometres  distant 
(viz.,  15  miles),  and  the  French  General  and  his  Staff  had 
passed  the  night  in  the  cellar :  this  news,  brought  to  our 
dinner  party  by  the  deputy  for  Nancy  and  confirmed  by 
Mme.  de  Ludre,  naturally  caused  emotion :  there  was, 
however,  nothing  about  it  in  the  newspapers  this  morning. 

Mme.  X.  has  been  giving  herself  a  mission.  She  sent 
for  Iswolsky,  and  after  laying  on  a  thick  coating  of  flattery 
with  regard  to  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  warned  him 
that  the  Russian  proceedings  in  Galicia  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Ruthenes  and  Uniats  were  creating  future  trouble 
for  Russia :  the  repudiation  by  the  Governor  of  Russian 
Poland  of  the  promises  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in 
regard  to  a  future  Poland  had  made  a  very  bad  impression 
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in  France ;  the  Russian  authorities  had  forcibly  converted 
Roman  Catholics  and  Uniats  in  Galicia  to  the  Russian 
Orthodox  faith.  Iswolsky’s  answer  was  that  he  regretted 
to  have  to  admit  that  the  result  of  the  war  as  regarded  Russian 
internal  affairs  was  very  doubtful :  he  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  liberal  constitutional  development,  but  it  might 
be  otherwise :  the  reactionary  party  might  get  the  upper 
hand  and  the  present  Russian  system  of  intolerance  con¬ 
tinue.  The  assurances  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  had 
unfortunately  not  been  actually  confirmed  by  the  Emperor’s 
signature,  and  might  therefore  be  set  aside,  if  convenient, 
as  of  no  account ! 


CHAPTER  X 
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May  2,  1915. — Steed,  the  foreign  editor  of  the  Times , 
has  been  to  see  me  this  morning :  he  has  been  here  on 
information  bent,  and  on  Tuesday  he  hopes  to  be  at  Joffre’s 
Headquarters.  In  London  it  was,  he  said,  believed  that 
an  agreement  would  be  come  to  with  Italy  :  Benckendorff  * 
had  told  him  that  Russia  (who  had  hesitated)  and  France 
and  England  were  ready  to  concede  Italy’s  extreme  demands. 
The  Quakers’  ambulance  had  picked  up,  two  days  ago,  two 
French  soldiers  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  motor  lorry : 
they  said  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  Italy  :  several  French 
officers  said  the  same  thing,  and  there  was,  Steed  asserted, 
a  concentration  of  French  troops  towards  the  South  of 
France. 

Steed,  who  knows  the  Adriatic  coasts  well — he  was  the 
Times  correspondent  at  Vienna — went  on  to  say  that  of  the 
lands  coveted  by  Italy  only  the  West  coast  (and  a  narrow 
band  of  that  coast)  of  Istria  has  an  Italian  population  :  of 
Dalmatia,  only  Zara  has  a  majority  of  Italians  :  all  the  islands 
and  Dalmatia  and  most  of  Istria  are  Croat,  and  speak  it : 
at  Lissa  there  is  a  small  Italian  fisher  colony.  To  justify 
the  pretensions  of  Italy,  Italians  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice :  to  600  years  ago,  and  even  to  the 
writings  of  Pliny  !  If  Italy  obtain  what  she  asks,  it  cannot 
be  on  nationality  grounds.  It  will  be  purely  for  strategical 
reasons.  If  Austria  be  wise,  Steed  says,  she  will,  when  war 
is  certain,  liberate  the  Croat  leaders,  in  prison  since  the 

#  [The  late]  Count  Benckendorff,  Russian  Ambassador  at  London. 
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outbreak  of  war  :  the  Croat  regiments  of  the  Austrian  Army 
will  willingly  fight  against  the  Italians,  whom  they  hate 
much  more  than  their  present  rulers.  The  Austrians  have, 
for  some  time  past,  regarded  war  with  Italy  as  inevitable : 
the  Austrian  positions  along  the  Italian  frontier  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  taking  ;  more  perhaps  than  the  Italian  Army 
is  up  to.  According  to  Steed,  Delcasse  is  despondent  at 
the  general  situation,  and  Joffire  and  French  are  angry  at 
being  stinted  of  reinforcements  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition.  He  spoke  of  Lloyd  George  as 
the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  carries  weight  with  the 
public :  except  Kitchener,  the  others  are  nowhere,  and 
contradict  each  other. 

The  mortar  which  has  been  bombarding  Dunkirk  is 
stated  to  have  been  located  22  \  miles  distant  from  that  town  ! 

May  3,  1915. — The  French  surgeon,  Tuffier,  who  arrived 
in  Paris  from  Dunkirk  yesterday,  reports  the  town  to  be 
very  panicky,  and  no  wonder  ;  and  that  6,000  men  were  put 
hors  de  combat  by  asphyxiating  gases  used  by  the  Germans 
in  the  recent  battles.  I  am  afraid  that  the  losses  of  the 
Allies  have  been  very  heavy. 

The  French  have  obtained  possession  of  German  General 
Orders  dated  St.  Quentin,  October  16,  giving  directions 
for  the  use  of  machines  for  the  spraying  of  inflammable 
oils  and  liquides  fumigeres  operating  within  a  radius  of  20 
metres  with  immediate  mortal  effect  and  burning  from  i|  to 
2  minutes,  to  be  used  chiefly  for  street  and  house-to-house 
fighting,  and  also  to  be  kept  in  reserve  behind  assault 
positions  :  all  these  methods,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war, 
and  prohibited  by  The  Hague  Conventions,  have  been 
deliberately  prepared  and  adopted  by  these  German  Huns ; 
how  terrible  will  be  the  reprisals  if  the  Allied  troops  penetrate 
into  Germany,  but  when  will  that  be  ? 
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If  the  Germans  had  got  to  Calais  when  they  expected, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  throw  shells  to  Dover. 

The  agitation  in  the  French  wine  districts  against  Lloyd 
George’s  Customs  duties,  which  will  be  prohibitive,  has 
begun  :  they  will  probably  stop  the  consumption  of  French 
wines  and  not  bring  in  the  revenue  reckoned  on. 

May  4,  1915.— Such  a  divine  day.  Just  a  sprinkling 
of  rain  at  mid-day ;  the  rest  of  the  day  brilliant  sunshine 
and  a  delicious  south-west  wind :  the  garden  is  so  green, 
and  the  lilacs  are  out  and  the  laburnum. 

As  there  has  not  been  a  further  bombardment  of  Dunkirk 
let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  German  monster  gun  has  gone 
wrong,  or  has  been  located  and  destroyed  by  a  bomb  from 
one  of  our  aircraft. 

May  5,  1915. — The  Germans  say  that  they  are  advancing 
by  Libau  on  Riga :  the  Russian  Military  Attache,  whom  I 
met  at  dinner  last  night,  called  it  a  pointe  only,  in  the  form 
of  a  foraging  cavalry  raid,  which  was  of  no  military  value, 
and  would  bring  in  nothing  :  I  suspect  that  matters  are  not 
going  quite  satisfactorily  that  way,  and  in  Galicia.  All  the 
would-be  Allies  are  in  the  condition  of  “  I  pray  thee  have 
me  excused,  unless  you  can  promise  me  much  more  than  I 
asked  some  time  ago.”  They  are  all  maitres-chanteurs  and 
they  are  all  suspicious,  and  not  without  reason. 

I  hear  that  when  the  Zeppelin  raid  on  Paris  took  place, 
out  of  the  nine  aircraft  destroyer  guns  at  Mt.  Valerien 
only  one  was  in  position  :  an  artillery  officer  there  is  the 
authority.  On  the  occasion  of  the  same  raid  the  Zeppelins 
passed  over  Chantilly :  at  Joffre’s  Headquarters  there  were 
five  anti-aircraft  guns,  but  the  gunners  had  gone  to  bed : 
when  they  woke  up  they  were  sent  to  the  trenches  to  expiate 
their  fault ! 
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I  also  hear  that,  so  long  ago  as  March  15,  a  German 
prisoner  disclosed  to  the  French  authorities  the  intention 
of  the  Germans  to  use  asphyxiating  gases  and  bombs,  for 
which  all  preparations  had  been  made,  but  no  counter 
preparations  were  made  by  the  French  :  an  inventor  showed 
experiments  of  powders  which  would  incapacitate  tempor¬ 
arily,  viz.,  make  the  victims  sneeze,  and  cause  their  eyes  so 
to  water  as  to  render  them  helpless,  but  not  kill  them. 

D’Amade  *  is  to  be  recalled.  I  suppose  that  he  has  not 
fulfilled  expectations.  Winston  Churchill  is  here,  there 
and  everywhere :  he  is  due  here  to-morrow :  I  suppose 
that  from  here  he  will  go  to  see  French — and  why  not 
Joffre  also  ? 

Ben  Tillett  wants  to  have  an  audience  of  the  President 
to  assure  him  of  the  sympathy  of  those  whom  he  represents  : 
the  President  has  been  told  of  the  wish :  perhaps  he  may 
consent.  Quite  unnecessary. 

May  6,  1915. — D’Amade’s  successor,  General  Gouraud, 
has  just  been  to  see  me.  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  Bordeaux  : 
he  thinks  that  the  Dardanelles  will  be  a  much  tougher  job 
than  the  French  and  British  Governments  thought,  and 
perhaps  still  believe.  He  is  a  fighting  General  from 
Morocco. 

Winston  Churchill  sent  a  message  through  the  Naval 
Attache  that  he  had  no  time  to  call  himself :  he  is  by  way 
of  being  incognito  and  calls  himself  Spencer,  but  he  lodges 
at  the  Ritz,  entertained  half  a  dozen  navals  at  luncheon,  and 
dined  to-night  with  his  counterpart ;  a  sort  of  ostrich  with 
its  head  in  the  sand. 

There  is  an  alarm  this  evening  about  Hill  60  and  a 
tendency  to  discouragement  generally.  There  has  been 
a  stormy  sitting  of  the  Senate  at  which  the  methods  of 

*  General  d’Amade,  commanding  French  troops  at  the  Dardanelles. 
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the  Minister  for  War  have  been  severely  criticized : 
inadequate  supplies  of  munitions,  burstings  of  guns,  faulty 
shells,  etc.  At  that  Ministry,  in  the  office  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Artillery  Supplies,  there  was  lately  a  violent 
altercation  between  him  and  the  Manager  of  the  Creusot 
works :  the  former  said  to  the  latter  that  after  the  war 
there  would  be  trials  and  fusillades :  the  latter  replied 
“  Je  1’espere,  mon  General,  et  que  je  commanderai  le 
peloton  d’execution.” 

It  is  not  only  the  Belgian  refugees  who  won’t  work  here : 
many  of  the  wives  of  the  men  gone  to  the  Front  prefer  to  live 
on  the  State  allowances,  or  secours ,  rather  than  do  any  work. 

One  of  Tittoni’s  Staff  told  me,  or  rather  asked  me,  the 
difference  between  the  Triplice  and  marriage :  “  Marriage 
begins  two  and  ends  three :  the  Triplice  began  three  and 
ends  two.” 

May  7,  1915. — There  have  been  to  luncheon  to-day  the 
Director  of  Military  Operations  and  his  aide-de-camp, 
Captain  Glyn,  who  has  been  with  the  Russian  troops.  He 
showed  an  explosive  bullet  used  by  the  Austrians  in  their 
Maxims :  a  regular  shell  with  only  the  point  a  bullet,  the 
remainder  explosive  material  and  metal  covering,  with  a 
cap  to  cause  explosion  on  contact,  the  whole  having  outside 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  brass-covered,  lead-pointed 
rifle  bullet.  The  wounds  produced  by  them  are,  he  said, 
awful.  Only  a  small  hole  where  they  enter,  and  terrible 
destruction  in  passage  through  the  body — pieces  of  metal 
spreading  about  all  round. 

The  Russian  defeats  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  reported  that  the  change  in  the  French  Command  at 
the  Dardanelles  is  due  to  d’Amade  being  thought  too 
acquiescent  in  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  views :  I  do  not  know 
what,  if  any,  truth  there  is  in  this  report. 
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There  was  heavy  rain  last  night  and  there  is  more  to 
come.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  wealth  of  chestnut 
bloom  as  there  now  is,  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

May  8,  1915. — Italy  has  irrevocably  undertaken  to 

confer  her  charms  on  her  suitors,  but  it  is  still  like 
Romeo  and  Juliet  with,  however,  no  precise  answer  to 
“  a  quelle  heure,  en  quel  lieu.” 

What  will  be  the  outcome,  as  regards  the  United  States 
Government,  of  the  latest  crime  of  the  Huns — the  sinking 
of  the  “  Lusitania  ”  ?  We  do  not  know  here  yet  how  many 
people  have  been  drowned,  and  of  those  how  many  Americans. 
I  suppose  that  the  submarine  commander  knew  almost  to  a 
yard  the  course  of  the  ship  :  to  me  the  wonder  is  that  he 
did  not  lie  in  wait  and  torpedo  some  of  the  rescuing  vessels. 

Dinner  at  Henri  de  Breteuil’s :  eight  people,  viz.,  host 
and  hostess,  the  Murats,  the  Chaponays,  myself,  and  one 
Avril,  a  gentleman  art  connoisseur  and  dealer.  Jules 
Roche  came  after  dinner.  I  wonder  whether  Wilson  will 
do  more  than  protest  at  the  drowning  of  Americans  on 
board  the  “  Lusitania.”  Gases  are  being  prepared  for  the 
Germans :  the  feeling  is  so  bitter  against  them  that  the 
French  take  but  few  prisoners. 

Winston  Churchill  paid  a  visit  to  Henri  de  Breteuil 
on  Thursday.  Complaints  are  made  in  London  of  French 
indiscretion :  Winston  Churchill  told  him  that  Russia  is 
to  have  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  !  He  defended  the 
arrangement  on  the  pleas  that  Russia  had  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  war,  had  made  great  sacrifices,  and  must 
have  her  reward :  that  the  Black  Sea  is  a  Russian  lake,  and 
Russia  must  have  the  key  to  it ;  that  she  will  be  a  great 
Mediterranean  Power  and  cannot  be  cooped  up  in  the 
Black  Sea  :  that  we  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  her.  He 

hopes  that,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there  will  be  enough  left 
vol.  1.  m 
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of  Germany  to  be  a  buffer  State  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  of  Europe.  Yes ;  Russia  will  be  made 
into  a  great  Mediterranean  Power,  with  the  Black  Sea  as 
her  harbour  of  refuge,  of  which  she  will  have  the  keys  to 
keep  others  out  and  lock  herself  in,  coming  out  into  the 
Mediterranean  for  any  purpose  that  may  suit  her,  retiring 
into  the  safety  of  the  Black  Sea  whenever  she  may  please, 
and  having  the  riverains  of  it  under  her  thumb.  She  will 
be  quite  unattackable  for  us :  if  one  wishes  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  a  dangerous  man,  one  does  not  give  him  a 
sword  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  scabbard :  it  is  a  fatuous 
policy. 

Winston  Churchill  praises  Augagneur,  who  praises 
him :  they  probably  thought  themselves  better  Naval 
strategists  than  their  Naval  advisers,  and  told  each  other 
so :  both  the  French  and  British  Naval  experts  ridiculed 
their  titular  chiefs. 

Jules  Roche  talked  of  the  terms  of  peace  ;  his  programme 
is  a  prolonged  occupation  of  Germany  until  she  pays  off 
an  enormous  indemnity :  the  German  mines,  railways 
and  Customs  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Triple 
Entente  Powers  :  a  reduced  Germany  to  be  deprived  of  her 
fleet,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  an  army  of  any  import¬ 
ance;  but  if  we  got  into  Germany  should  we  exact  such 
terms  ? 

Princess  Murat  told  me  that  a  German  kept  an  hotel 
near  her  house  at  Chantilly :  he  disappeared,  just  before 
the  war,  and  reappeared  as  a  military  officer  and  guide 
when  the  Germans  came. 

May  9,  1915.— A  visit  from  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Postmaster- 
General  :  he  has  been  to  the  Front :  he  has  viewed  the  lines, 
and  has  had  a  panorama  of  the  military  situation,  which  he 
regards  as  worse  for  us  than  when  he  visited  the  Front 
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in  the  middle  of  December.  As  to  Hill  60,  we  only  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  our  side ;  the  Germans  hold  the  lower 
part  on  their  side,  and  neither  side  occupies  the  top. 
Until  we  are  able  to  overwhelm  the  German  guns  we  shall 
not  make  any  further  attempts  to  take  the  whole  hill  for  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  human  life :  that  will  not  be  before 
July.  He  does  not  share  the  confidence  of  the  “  man  at  the 
front  ”  :  Kitchener  is  proving  himself  right  in  his  opinion  of 
a  three  years’  war  :  he  could  not  answer  my  inquiries  whether 
Kitchener’s  opinion  had  been  founded  on  any  trustworthy 
data,  not  open  to  other  experts,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere 
hazarded  opinion  which  would  not  be  made  a  cause  of 
complaint  against  him  if  the  war  came  to  an  end  in  a  shorter 
time.  He  talked  a  lot  of  rubbish  about  the  justice  of 
Russia’s  claim  to  hold  Constantinople  and  the  Straits : 
it  was  inevitable :  who  else  could  do  so  ?  Evidently  this 
is  what  has  been  preached  in  the  Cabinet :  I  did  not  argue 
the  question,  which  arose  out  of  what  would  be  the  attitude 
of  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  and  whether  they  knew 
and  could  be  reconciled  to  Russia  having  Constantinople. 
On  this  matter  he  felt  confident  that,  as  none  of  those  States 
could  hold  the  Straits  and  Constantinople,  they  would  prefer 
the  Russians  to  the  Turks  there.  This  suffices  to  show  his 
worth  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

I  cannot  get  away  from  the  horror  of  the  “  Lusitania  ” 
crime  :  it  haunts  me.  It  is  unimaginable  that  there  could 
be  found,  in  these  days  of  civilization,  men  debased  enough 
to  order  such  a  crime,  and  a  people  to  acclaim  it.  Alas 
that  it  should  not  be  likely  that  those  responsible  will 
be  brought  to  justice,  and  meet  their  deserts  !  I  do  not 
think  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us,  for  Americans  could  not  aid 
in  any  fighting  yet,  and  they  would  claim  to  join  in  settling 
the  terms  of  peace. 
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he  Temps  announces  that  Constantine  has  taken  to  his 
bed  with  fever :  it  certainly  is  not  war  fever  in  his  case : 
he,  like  the  Roumanians  and  the  Bulgarians,  is  a  maitre- 
chanteur ,  and  so  au  fond  is  Sazonow.  With  the  Russian 
reverses  perhaps  Italy  may  feel  some  remorse,  and  doubt 
as  to  the  moment  being  propitious  for  surrendering  her 
charms. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.  have  been  appointed  sole  War 
Supplies  Agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  French 
Government. 

May  10,  1915. — Rosemary  Leveson-Gower  *  came  to 
luncheon,  also  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer,  formerly  our 
Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  afterwards  Commercial 
Attache  at  Berlin,  and  lately  with  the  same  functions  at 
The  Hague :  he  has  just  come  from  Berne,  where  he  has 
been  negotiating  with  the  Swiss  Government  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  control  the  importation,  through  Switzerland,  of 
goods  destined  in  reality  for  Germany  :  we  can,  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  limit  Swiss  imports  of  necessaries  from  beyond  the 
seas,  put  pressure  on  the  Swiss  authorities  to  limit  exports 
to  Germany. 

The  Vice-Consul  telephones  that  the  bombardment  of 
Dunkirk  was  renewed  between  6.30  and  8.30  this  morning, 
three  shells  falling  into  the  town  and  doing  some  unimportant 
damage  to  the  railway  line :  eleven  shells  fell  on  Berck. 

May  11,  1915. — A  bomb  was  dropped  on  St.  Denis 
early  this  afternoon,  which  wounded  some  soldiers,  I  hear. 

The  Consul  at  Dunkirk  has  telephoned  this  afternoon 
to  say  that  the  town  has  been  bombarded  three  times 
this  morning,  eleven  shells  falling  into  the  town  during  each 
bombardment :  no  great  damage  seems  to  have  been  done. 

*  Now  Viscountess  Ednam. 
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I  was  next,  at  dinner  last  night,  to  Princesse  Lucinge, 
who  was  an  American  widow ;  she  had  been  working  at  a 
French  military  hospital  at  Rheims  of  which  she  said  that 
the  dirt  was  indescribable.  The  other  guests  were  Hallez 
Claparede,  Madame  de  Chevigne,  Joseph  de  Gontaut, 
Arthur  Meyer,*  Lorencez,f  and  his  good-looking  wife. 
The  conversation  was  chiefly  of  the  “  Lusitania,”  and  wonder 
whether  the  United  States  Government  will  do  anything. 
If  they  would  tolerate  the  export  of  submarine  parts  to 
England,  it  would  be  their  best  reprisal,  and  greatly  for  our 
benefit,  against  German  frightfulness.  The  renewed  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Dunkirk  shows  that  they  have  not  given  up  all 
hope  of  penetrating  to  Calais.  Masks  are  being  made  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  a  suitable  asphyxiating  gas  has  not 
been  settled  :  as  usual  the  chief  ingredient  is  made  only  in 
Germany,  the  land  of  chemistry. 

A  brother  of  the  Conservative  leader  in  Roumania 
denies  the  alleged  resignation  of  his  brother,  and  says 
that  all  parties  there  are  now  agreed  that  they  must  join 
the  Entente  Allies.  What  remains  to  be  settled  are  the 
terms  and  conditions,  and  whether  the  promises  of  Russia, 
if  they  make  any,  can  be  trusted.  Their  experience — 
Bessarabia — after  the  aid  they  gave  to  Russia  in  1877,  does 
not  encourage  them  :  they  would  like  to  have  it  back  again, 
which  is  not  probable,  and  much  besides  which  is  not  yet 
Russian  to  give,  and  may  never  be  so  unless  the  Russians 
improve  on  their  present  position.  I  wonder  how  Italy 
feels. 

May  12,  1915.— I  saw  Madame  de  Ludre  yesterday: 
her  husband,  who  is  a  deputy  for  Normandy  and  an 
ex-cavalry  officer,  now  on  the  Staff  in  the  Dunkirk  district, 

#  [The  late]  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  editor  of  the  Gaulois. 
f  [The  late]  Comte  de  Lorencez. 
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says  that  yesterday’s  bombardment  of  Dunkirk  was  from  a 
newly-established  German  monster  gun  :  she  showed  to  me 
a  photograph  of  the  villa  near  Dixmude,  built  by  a  German, 
where  was  discovered  a  concrete  platform  for  a  giant  gun, 
with  a  solid  road  of  approach  :  this  platform  was  by  way  of 
having  to  bear  heavy  machinery  for  a  dairy !  To  me  it 
seems  marvellous  that  such  odd  preparations  should  not 
have  been  disclosed  by  the  workmen  employed  to  con¬ 
struct  them,  and  become  known  to  the  military  authorities 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were  carried  out. 

I  began  by  not  believing  in  German  atrocities,  and  now  I 
feel  that  I  myself  would,  if  I  could,  kill  every  combatant 
German  that  I  might  meet :  what  therefore  must  reasonably 
be  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  those  who  have  seen  samples 
of  German  kultur  ? 

We  seem  to  have  had  a  considerable  success  in  the 
north  yesterday  and  the  French  a  great  one. 

We  had  an  alerte  here  yesterday  at  about  8  p.m.,  but 
it  came  to  nothing.  We  were  requested  to  put  out  all 
lights  and  the  streets  were  darkened,  but  at  9.30  the  alarm 
was  over :  the  Zeppelin  or  Zeppelins  or  “  Taube  ”  seen 
this  side  of  Compiegne  went  back.  I  suppose  that  we  shall 
have  a  serious  attack  before  long,  and  that  London  will 
have  a  visit  of  a  squadron  of  them  :  these  flights  to  Southend, 
Westcliff,  etc.,  are  preliminary  trials. 

I  do  not  feel  reassured  about  the  safety  of  our  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean  :  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  German 
and  Austrian  submarines  between  Gibraltar  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

The  newspapers  (French)  give  an  account  of  a  stormy 
audience  which  the  Italian  Ambassador  had  of  the  German 
Emperor :  perhaps  he  only  suspects  Italy  of  the  intention 
to  betray  him,  and  he  is  threatening  her  with  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  him. 
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According  to  information  from  London,  the  Germans 
expect  the  war  to  be  over  by  August,  with  themselves 
victorious. 

The  Roumanians  and  Russians  are  haggling  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  Roumania  is  to  join  the  Entente  Powers. 
Evidently  the  United  States  will  not  do  anything  serious  to 
resent  the  drowning  of  Americans  on  the  “  Lusitania.” 
If  they  made  of  the  outrage  a  case  of  war,  all  they  could  do 
would  be  to  appropriate  all  German  ships  in  American  ports 
and  to  stop  trading  with  Germany,  which  would  be  cutting 
off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 

May  13,  1915. — There  came  this  morning,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  Colonel  Le  Roy-Lewis,  who  said  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Military  Attache.  No  notice  had  come  of  the 
appointment ;  and  at  his  request  I  telegraphed  to  say  that 
he  proposed  to  go  to  London  to  seek  instructions,  and  that 
he  will  report  himself  there  before  doing  so  here.  He  came 
to  luncheon  and  speaks  French  well :  he  is  a  man  whom 
Murray  thought  would  be  suitable,  and  was  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  because  Kitchener  doesn’t  like  him. 

I  went  to  Versailles  this  afternoon.  Except  to  go  to 
St.  Cloud  I  had  not  been  outside  Paris  since  December : 
the  lilacs  were  out  in  all  their  splendour,  but  it  was  a  cold 
dull  day. 

The  “  Goliath  ”  is  an  old  ship,  1898,  but  the  loss  of  500 
of  the  crew  is  serious,  and  again  from  a  torpedo.  The 
losses  of  the  French  and  British  forces  at  the  Dardanelles 
have  been  very  great. 

May  14,  1915. — Evidently  Giolitti  *  means  to  upset 
the  Ministry  in  Italy.  He  thought  himself  indispensable 
when  he  quitted  office,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  Italy 
doing  anything  of  importance  without  him :  besides  which 

*  Former  Prime  Minister,  and  Party  leader. 
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he  has  probably  been  suborned  by  Biilow.  He  thinks 
that  he  commands  the  majority  in  the  Chamber,  and  that 
the  votes  will  go  as  he  may  desire.  The  war  agitations  and 
demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  Italy  may,  however,  be 
an  object  lesson  to  the  Chamber  and  make  them  vote  with 
the  tide  :  if  the  Ministry’s  offer  of  resignation  be  accepted, 
or  the  Chamber  vote  against  them,  what  will  become  of 
promises  and  war  preparations  ? 

Admiral  Gamble,  who  is  here,  is  not  sanguine  in  regard 
to  the  Dardanelles :  he  ought  to  be  a  good  judge,  for  he 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Turkish  Fleet  and 
knows  the  forts  and  the  ground  well. 

It  is  bitterly  cold  and  sunless.  The  Giolitti-Bulow 
intrigues  seem  to  have  failed  and  it  seems  certain  that  Italy 
will  join  the  Entente.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Roumania 
will  “  march  ”  :  the  Russian  defeats  are  not  encouraging 
to  those  who  are  thinking  whether  their  interests  lie  with 
the  Entente  Powers. 

Delcasse  is  always  singing  the  praises  of  Sazonow,  but 
not  quite  so  fervidly  lately,  and  for  good  reason  :  the  apple 
cart  has  been  very  shaky  and  he  wanted  to  hustle  Italy, 
which  alarmed  Grey. 

I  dined  last  night  at  Madame  de  Chaponay’s.  The 
guests  were  the  Henri  de  Breteuils,  Comtesse  Murat,  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  Taigny,  and  Bapst  *  ;  the  women 
hung  on  his  words :  he  is  full  of  information  which  he 
poured  forth  in  a  continuous  flow.  Henri  de  Breteuil 
and  Madame  Murat  had  an  excited  dispute  as  to  the 
opportuneness  of  sending  a  French  representative  to  the 
Vatican :  she  was  for  and  he  against.  She  turned  to  me : 
“  You,  Protestant  England,  have  felt  the  necessity  for  it, 
haven’t  you  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  I  said,  “  the  recruiting !  ” 

*  French  diplomatist — Minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  later  Ambassador  at 
Tolno. 
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May  15,  1915. — The  Temps  of  last  night  said  that  “l’etat 
du  roi  de  Grece  s’est  serieusement  ameliore  ” — which  was 
rather  like  Alfred  Montgomery*  asking,  when  inquiring 
after  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  had  a  fall  but  was  progressing 
towards  recovery  :  “  Is  there  no  hope  of  erysipelas  ?  ” 

May  18,  1915. — The  bag  brought  me  to-night  a  letter 
from  Esher :  he  says  affairs  are  not  going  well.  There 
is  friction  between  French  and  Kitchener  which  has  become 
serious.  The  Russians  have  been  badly  beaten  and  they 
are  short  of  munitions,  and  this  will  not  be  remedied  for 
three  months  or  more.  This  may  enable  the  Germans  to 
move  a  large  number  of  troops  from  their  Eastern  to  their 
Western  Front,  which  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  the 
fighting  capacity  of  the  Germans  has  been  underrated.  He 
deprecates  the  Harmsworth  Press  criticisms,  which  can  do 
no  good.  “  The  P.  M.  with  all  his  merits  has  no  directing 
power.” 

Delcasse  told  me  to-day  that  the  Governor-General  at 
Brussels,  von  Bissing,  is  said  to  have  said  :  “  Nous  ne  serons 
pas  vainqueurs,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  vaincu,  et  nous  sommes 
trops  fiers  pour  faire  la  paix.” 

X.  was  to  have  been  at  Henri  de  Breteuil’s  to-day  for 
luncheon :  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  he  arrived  after 
luncheon  :  he  was  as  indiscreet  as  a  journalist  (which  he  now 
is),  instead  of  boutonne ,  as  he  ought  to  be  as  an  ex-Minister, 
in  such  a  matter  as  Italy  at  the  present  moment.  He  gave 
chapter  and  verse  in  regard  to  the  military  and  naval  Con¬ 
ventions  between  the  Triple  Entente  and  Italy :  the  Due 
d’Abruzzi  to  command  in  the  Adriatic,  and  to  destroy 
the  Austrian  Fleet  with  the  aid  of  some  British  ships. 
On  land  the  Italians  had  undertaken  to  attack  a  fond : 
they  had  1,000,000  men  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  The 


*  A  well-known  Victorian  raconteur. 
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King  had  been  averse  to  breaking  with  Germany  and 
denouncing  his  Treaty  engagements,  but  he  had  been 
obliged  to  bow  to  public  opinion :  this  I  take  the  liberty 
to  doubt. 

X.  quite  thinks  that  the  Italians  may  get  a  licking  from 
the  Austrians  on  land,  but  it  will  occupy  troops  which  other¬ 
wise  might  be  fighting  against  the  Allies  in  the  North  of 
France.  The  Duchesse  de  La  Tremoille  told  me  last  night 
that  she  had  yesterday,  by  an  American  bearer,  a  letter 
from  a  friend  at  Vienna :  there  things  were  going  on  much 
as  usual :  there  was  no  want  of  anything.  It  was  confi¬ 
dently  believed  that  the  Austrian  negotiations  with  Italy 
would  be  successful  and  she  would  remain  neutral. 

After  luncheon  to-day  Jules  Roche  talked  of  the  desiderata 
for  France :  the  German  Empire  must  remain  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Emanuel  d’Harcourt,*  who  was  chef  de 
cabinet  to  President  Marshal  MacMahon,  objected  that  to 
annex  anything  more  than  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  to 
create  a  German  Alsace-Lorraine  difficulty  in  the  future  for 
France.  Roche  reduced  his  claims  to  an  exclusion  from  the 
German  Empire  of  all  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine :  it  need  not  necessarily  be  annexed  to  France : 
buffer  States  might  be  created :  in  any  case  the  military, 
naval  and  commercial  power  of  Germany  must  be  annihil¬ 
ated.  The  discussion  rather  fizzled  out.  The  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  public  men  in  and  out  of  office  are  astounding  ! 
One  matter  on  which  I  think  X.’s  information  is  at  fault  is 
his  belief  that  Russia  would  welcome  Italian  aid  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople. 

There  is  much  more  confidence  here  than  in  those  who 
come  from  London.  The  King  of  Greece  is  very  sick : 
he  has  received  promises  from  his  German  brother-in-law 
which  make  him  unwilling  to  take  risks  until  he  sees 
*  Vicomte  Emanuel  d’Harcourt. 
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that  the  victory  is  with  us.  The  Russian  reverses  have 
encouraged  Marghiloman  to  put  his  trust  in  German 
promises,  and  indisposed  his  political  opponents  to  accept 
Russian  assurances  except  at  a  very  high  price  in  territories. 
They  are  all,  Greek,  Bulgar,  Roumanian  and  Russian,  a 
blackmailing  lot. 

May  19,  1915. — Evidently  there  are  great  ructions  in 
the  Cabinet,  at  the  Admiralty,  at  the  War  Office,  and  in 
the  field  of  operations :  in  the  political  world  much  talk 
of  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  introduction  into  it  of 
some  Unionists.  Charlie  Beresford  *  (who  has  been  here), 
with  party  feelings,  is  against  coalition,  though  he  calls 
his  reasons  patriotic :  now,  he  says,  the  Ministry  can  be 
kept  under  some  sort  of  control  by  public  opinion,  and  by 
fear  of  being  ousted  from  office :  if  there  were  a  Coalition 
Ministry  there  would  be  nothing  to  substitute  for  it. 

C.  B.  says  that  Generals  whom  French  sent  home  as 
useless  have  been  reinstated,  or  promoted,  by  Kitchener, 
and  that  the  relations  between  F.  and  K.  are  very  strained, 
and  there  is  discord  between  St.  Omer  and  some  of  the 
Commands.  In  the  War  Office  there  are  also  disagree¬ 
ments.  Winston  Churchill  and  Kitchener  had  fallen  out : 
the  former  had  started  on  the  Dardanelles  business  saying 
that  the  Straits  could  be  forced  by  ships :  K.  had  been  glad 
to  hear  it,  but  had  not  been  consulted.  It  is  thought 
likely  that  Asquith  may  resign  in  order  to  reconstitute  the 
Cabinet — Winston  to  drop  out,  and  Bonar  Law,  Arthur 
Balfour,  Lansdowne  and  Chamberlain  to  be  substituted, 
possibly,  for  some  of  the  weakling  members  of  it.  How 
disgusting  and  disgraceful  are  all  these  intrigues  and 
squabbles  in  the  midst  of  our  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  Huns ! 


*  [The  late]  Admiral  Lord  Beresford. 
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I  learnt  this  evening  that  newspaper  telegrams  from 
London  which  announced  the  resignations  of  Fisher, 
Haldane  and  McKenna  had  been  suppressed  here. 

May  2i}  1915. — The  Times  military  correspondent,* 
the  guest  of  French,  with  his  disclosures  of  K.’s  misleading 
statements  about  the  sufficiency  of  shells,  evidently  brought 
about  the  crisis  in  the  Cabinet. 

Roumania  is  still  sitting  on  the  fence,  and  everybody, 
French  and  English,  from  the  Front  is  cheerful  and  con¬ 
fident  :  the  French  have  had  a  great  success,  which  they 
say  could  not  be  properly  supported  by  our  troops  from 
want  of  proper  shells.  The  article  against  Kitchener  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  of  yesterday  appeared  in  the  Paris 
edition  this  morning :  it  is  strong,  but  there  is  much  truth 
in  it :  the  burning  of  it  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  childish. 

I  fear  that  Winston  will  be  continued  in  the  Cabinet : 
here  the  feeling  against  him  is  strong,  on  account  of  his 
starting  the  Naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  without  proper 
Military  support.  The  French  Admiral  in  the  Adriatic 
refused  to  send  any  but  old  ships  to  assist,  for  he  considered 
the  enterprise  ill-conceived  and  hazardous. 

May  23,  1915. — There  seems  to  be  a  worship  of 
Kitchener,  but  did  he,  or  did  he  not,  fail  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  French  for  high  explosives  ?  If  he  failed,  was  it 
from  obstinacy  in  favour  of  shrapnel,  or  from  inability  to 
manufacture  the  high  explosive  ones  in  sufficient  quantity  ? 
Is  Kitchener  a  great  man  ?  I  don’t  think  so :  a  good 
organizer,  but  small-minded. 

It  was  thought  certain  that  if  Italy  took  the  field 
Roumania  would  follow  suit :  the  recent  Russian  reverses 
make  her  hesitate  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Russia  unless 


*  Lieut.-Colonel  Repington. 
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her  compensation  be  made  much  greater  than  Sazonow 
offers.  When  it  was  objected  that  the  Roumanian  preten¬ 
sions  would  bring  Roumania  opposite  on  the  Danube  to  the 
Servian  capital,  which  would  be  thereby  threatened,  the 
Minister  here  said:  “  Let  the  Servians  remove  their  capital 
elsewhere  !  ” 

May  24,  1915. — So  Italy  is  at  war,  the  King  having 
proclaimed  it  yesterday ! 

May  25,  1915. — It  is  a  glorious  day,  and  so  restful  in 
the  garden,  where  I  have  been  able  to  pass  some  time 
latterly  as  there  has  been  much  less  to  do  since  Italy’s 
decision. 

Delcasse  is  not  happy  about  the  Dardanelles  :  he  thinks 
that  we  shall  have  to  land  at  the  Bulair  lines  which  the 
Allies  occupied  during  the  Crimean  War  :  if  we  held  those 
lines,  we  could  cut  off  supplies  to  the  Turks  from  the 
European  mainland  to  Gallipoli  and  the  European  shores 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

Charlie  Beresford  came  to  luncheon :  he  goes  to-morrow 
to  St.  Omer :  he  appears  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  French 
and  also,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  Kitchener  :  he  is,  of  course, 

full  against  Fisher,  and  hopes  that  Admiral  Jackson  will 

take  his  place.  He  says  that  Winston  Churchill  thought, 
because  high  angle  fire  demolished  the  Namur  forts,  ships’ 
guns  could  do  the  same  with  those  at  the  Dardanelles : 

the  scheme  was  not  properly  thought  out.  He  thinks 

there  will  be  conscription  within  six  weeks  from  now. 

Since  luncheon  Henri  de  Breteuil  has  been  here.  The 
satisfaction  which  he  feels  at  Italy  having  joined  us  is 
measured  by  the  frantic  endeavours  of  Germany  to  per¬ 
suade  Austria  to  make  concessions  to  Italy  to  remain 
neutral,  and  by  the  rage  of  both  Germany  and  Austria  at 
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her  infidelity :  like  most  people,  he  thinks  that  the  Italians 
will  suffer  severe  defeats,  but  they  will  immobilize  a  good 
many  Austro-German  troops.  The  great  advantage,  to  my 
mind,  will  be  the  cessation  of  the  provision  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  through  Italy,  of  copper,  sulphur,  and  food 
supplies.  Even  if  Italy  had  undertaken  to  remain  neutral, 
Austria  could  not  have  believed  her,  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  a  large  army  near  the  Italian  frontier  to 
obviate  a  surprise. 

May  2 6,  1915. — I  am  afraid  that  the  Russians  are 
running  short  of  ammunition.  The  Grand  Duke-Com- 
manding-in-Chief  refused,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
a  large  offer  of  shells  (5,000,000),  on  the  plea  that  there 
would  be  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Now  he  does 
not  know  which  way  to  turn  for  want  of  them.  The 
Japanese  have  been  supplying  him :  what  a  change  !  He 
has  now  given  Kitchener  a  free  hand  to  obtain  what  is 
required  from  America,  but  it  will  take  time.  We  seem 
condemned  to  a  second  winter  campaign. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  the  “  Triumph  ”  has  been  sunk 
in  the  Gulf  of  Saros  by  a  German  submarine.  It  is  very 
exasperating  that  we  cannot  devise  means  of  defending 
ourselves  against  them :  the  submarine  in  question  must 
have  travelled  at  night,  and  have  lain,  in  the  daytime,  in 
nooks  in  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa :  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  at  what  places  they  obtain  petroleum  and  other 
supplies. 

Later. — The  Naval  Attache  says  that  if  Sir  Henry 
Jackson  succeeds  Fisher  it  will  be  an  excellent  appoint¬ 
ment,  for  he  has  a  great  brain.  His  fault  is  that  he  is 
a  very  nervous  man  and  not  up  to  storms  with  Winston 
Churchill.  Arthur  Balfour  is  quite  another  sort :  nothing 
can  be  more  courteous  than  he,  in  business  discussions,  so 
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far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  he  several  times  acted  for 
his  uncle.  The  “  Triumph  ”  disaster  is  confirmed  to-night, 
but  it  is  to  be  kept  secret !  Why  ?  It  will  be  known  in 
Germany  and  all  the  neutral  States. 


May  28,  1915. — I  have  a  letter  from  Charlie  Carring¬ 
ton  :  *  his  words  are  brave,  but  his  feelings  must  be  very 
different.  Poor  Charlie  and  Lady  Lily  !  Their  grief  must 
be  terrible :  the  only  son,  whom  they  worshipped. 

I  had  to  see  the  Minister  for  War  this  afternoon  about 
a  matter  in  which  too  much  is  expected  by  Lloyd  George, 
of  which  presently.  I  had  some  private  conversation  with 
him:  he  wonders  what  K.  means  to  do  with  1,500,000 
to  2,000,000  men  whom  he  has  collected  in  England.  If 
he  would  send  200,000  of  them  to  French,  or  as  a  separate 
unit  somewhere  along  the  line,  the  German  line  might  be 
pierced.  He  has  seen  d’Amade,  who  says  that  if  a 
Division  had  been  with  the  ships  on  the  first  bombardment 
of  the  Dardanelles  a  landing  could  easily  have  been  made 
and  a  coup  de  main  effected,  for  the  Turks  were  quite 
unprepared.  The  delay  between  then  and  the  arrival 
and  landing  of  the  Allied  troops  gave  the  Germans 
time  to  organize  the  Turks  for  resistance :  he  blames 
Winston  for  his  rash  and  impulsive  attempt  at  taking 
the  Dardanelles  by  ships  alone :  the  sacrifice  of  life  has 
been  great. 

The  matter  which  took  me  to  Millerand  was  the  follow¬ 
ing :  Lloyd  George  wants  Thomas,  f  the  Socialist  Deputy, 
recently  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  superintending  the 
production  of  munitions,  to  go  to  London  on  Monday, 
accompanied  by  the  Military  Director  of  the  Artillery 
Establishment  and  M.  Renault,  to  explain  how  to  apply  the 
private  industrial  factories  to  the  production  of  the  munitions 

*  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire.  j-  M.  Albert  Thomas. 
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of  war.  This  is  not  a  reasonable  request :  five  or  six  weeks 
ago  L.  G.’s  committee  wanted  such  information  and  sent 
two  gentlemen  to  make  inquiries :  they  were  given  all 
facilities  :  they  visited  Renault’s  and  other  private  works, 
obtained  all  the  information  they  required,  and  went  away 
well  satisfied.  Now  Lloyd  George,  a  la  Russe,  wants  to 
go  over  the  same  ground,  and  take  them  away  from  their 
work  in  France.  Naturally  Millerand  cannot  spare  the 
Frenchmen  in  question  :  the  officials  cannot  leave  their 
work,  and  Renault  has  to  attend  daily  conferences  on 
munitions  at  the  Ministry  for  War.  If  Lloyd  George 
and  his  committee  are  not  content  with  the  information 
procured  by  Messrs.  Moir  and  Lobnitz  they  can  send 
other  experts  to  whom  all  facilities  will  be  given  here. 

Another  iron-clad,  the  “  Majestic,”  torpedoed,  and  the 
submarine  not  sunk ! 

Dieppe.  May  29,  1915. — Left  Paris  this  morning  for 
Dieppe.  It  was  sunny  with  a  northerly  breeze,  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  too  hot.  The  country  from  Pontoise  to 
Dieppe  is  lovely  and  the  crops  looked  well :  there  was  the 
rich  crimson  of  the  clover,  the  yellow  of  the  buttercups  in 
the  green  grass,  the  yellow  of  the  laburnums  and  gorse,  the 
white  and  pink  of  the  chestnut  and  hawthorn,  and  all  the 
various  shades  of  the  forest  trees.  I  hardly  met  any  men 
but  very  old  ones,  who  were  working  the  fields  with 
women,  youths  and  girls,  and  there  were  but  few  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  carts  on  the  roads.  We  did  the  170  kilometres 
(106  miles)  in  \\  hours’  running,  with  a  stop  for  luncheon 
at  Gournay  for  i\  hours. 

On  arrival  at  Dieppe  I  visited  a  British  convalescent 
horse  farm,  where  there  were  about  100  horses,  on  my 
host’s  property.  In  and  about  Dieppe  there  are  about 
10,000  British  Army  horses,  shire  horses,  Army  Service 
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Corps,  Artillery  and  Cavalry  horses :  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  farm  said  that  in  twelve  months  from  now  he  would  have 
the  place  quite  tidy  and  going  well !  Opposite  to  this  villa 
there  is  a  British  hospital  for  the  accidents  and  sick  from 
the  British  “  garrison  ”  of  Dieppe,  which  numbers  about 
2,50°,  consisting  of  Sappers,  Army  Service  Corps,  Army 
Medical  Corps,  Army  Veterinary  Corps,  Transport  Officers 
Naval  and  Military,  etc.  Dieppe  has  the  appearance  of  a 
town  occupied  by  British  troops :  there  are  fewer  French 
than  British. 

May  30,  1915. — This  morning  went  to  see  the  embarka¬ 
tion  on  board  a  hospital  ship,  which  had  arrived  on  Saturday 
evening,  of  about  200  wounded  from  Treport  and  from 
other  places :  everything  was  very  well  organized.  We 
then  saw  the  disembarkation  of  200  horses  from  a  ship 
which  had  just  arrived  from  Southampton,  which  only  took 
40  minutes  and  was  done  by  men  of  the  Army  Veterinary 
Corps  superintended  by  an  officer  and  a  sergeant-major, 
late  of  a  Hussar  regiment.  The  tide  was  very  high,  and 
the  two  gangways  by  which  the  horses  walked  ashore 
were  very  steeply  inclined :  the  horses  were  put  in  at  the 
top  and  found  their  own  way  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  men.  There  was  not  a  single  hitch. 

This  afternoon  I  motored  with  a  British  officer,  com¬ 
manding  the  base  at  Dieppe,  and  the  Vice-Consul,  in 
my  automobile  to  Treport,  about  30  kilometres :  that 
officer  commanded  an  Indian  regiment  until  it  reached 
Orleans,  and  he  then  had  to  give  up  the  command  on 
account  of  age.  At  Treport  there  are  about  2,500  wounded, 
some  in  the  hotel  (which  hitherto  has  brought  in  nothing 
to  the  company-owners),  an  enormous  one  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  exposed  to  all  the  blasts  of  heaven.  There  is  a 

very  nice  matron  in  charge,  Miss  Steen,  one  of  Queen 
vol.  1.  n 
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Alexandra’s  Military  Nurses.  There  is  also  a  Canadian 
hospital  under  tents,  which  I  did  not  visit,  and  another 
hospital,  also  under  tents,  under  the  charge  of  Colonel 
Thurston,  who  is  the  Senior  Medical  Officer  responsible 
for  all  three  hospitals.  I  saw  a  poor  man  recovering  from 
gas  poisoning;  Colonel  Thurston  told  me  that  his  lungs 
were  permanently  injured.  Colonel  Thurston  showed  me 
all  the  arrangements  for  sanitary  precautions :  everything 
looked  so  clean  and  well-cared-for. 

Paris.  May  31,  1 9 1 5. — Motored  to  Rouen  and  visited  the 
camp — not  the  hospitals — under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Hadow  :  he  told  me  that  his  uncle,  Claude  Hay,  is  at  Rouen 
as  an  officer  to  assess  the  damages  for  injury  to  valuable 
furniture,  etc.  Rouen  camp  is  like  a  vast  Aldershot:  there 
are  baths,  electric  light  works,  douches  huts,  hot  and  cold 
water  supplies ;  in  fact,  everything  that  can  be  required, 
all  put  up  by  our  people,  the  materials,  timber,  flooring, 
roofing,  all  from  England.  There  are  20,000  wounded 
British  at  the  camp  and  in  Rouen,  and  several  thousand 
reinforcements  waiting  to  go  to  the  Front.  Got  back  to 
Paris  between  5  and  6  p.m. 


CHAPTER  XI 


JUNE,  I915 

June  1,  1915. — Last  night  after  dinner  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Grey,  which  had  been  decyphered.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

“  Personal.  I  am  very  anxious  that  some  outward 
sign  of  appreciation  should  be  granted  for  great  services 
you  have  rendered  to  your  country,  and  French  Alliance, 
and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  privately  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  accept  honour  of  a  peerage  as  a 
Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  the  King  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  confer  on  you.” 

I  replied  to  Grey  this  morning  by  telegraph  : — 

“  Personal.  Very  grateful  to  you  for  the  terms  of 
your  personal  telegram  of  yesterday  evening.  I  shall 
be  greatly  honoured  by  peerage  which  His  Majesty 
has  graciously  pleased  to  be  willing  to  confer  on  me.” 

I  believe  that  the  following  is  true :  Some  Senegalese 
were  ordered  to  charge,  which  they  did,  going  beyond  the 
trench  which  they  were  to  take  and  without  their  French 
officers :  on  return,  very  much  satisfied,  they  were  asked 
where  they  had  been  and  what  doing :  they  said  that  they 
had  taken  an  ambulance  and  killed  the  wounded,  the 
doctors  and  the  nurses.  When  apostrophized  for  such 
conduct,  they  answered  that  they  had  not  committed  any 
atrocities  as  the  Germans  did :  they  had  simply  killed. 

Somebody  in  London  has  odd  ideas  as  to  what  is  seemly. 
The  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  meet  his  Italian 
counterpart  on  Friday :  he  is  to  be  accompanied  by  four 
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officials  and  two  servants  :  he  wishes  to  leave  London  on 
Thursday  and  to  have  a  special  train  with  restaurant  car 
from  Calais  to  Nice,  where  they  must  arrive  at  io  a.m.  on 
Friday.  I  was  to  ask  for  such  a  special,  and  another  for 
the  return  journey.  I  telegraphed  the  result  yesterday 
(Monday)  evening,  which  was  that  the  special  could  be 
provided  at  the  cost  of  £ 600 :  I  thought  that  this  would 
choke  off  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  evidently 
imagined  that  the  French  Government  would  provide  the 
trains  at  their  own  cost,  for  in  a  further  telegram  it  was 
asked  whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  King’s 
Messenger  travelling  to  Marseilles  in  the  special.  The 
French  Government  had  explained  that,  were  the  railways 
to  be  used  State  railways,  the  specials  could  have  been 
provided  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  expressed  gratitude  for  the  offer,  but  on  recon¬ 
sideration  proposed  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
a  special  train  from  Calais  to  Paris,  to  connect  with  the 
ordinary  train  leaving  Paris  for  Nice.  He  will  return  by 
the  ordinary  train  from  Nice,  but  he  wants  a  special  from 
Paris  to  Boulogne,  though  the  ordinary  train  would  answer 
his  purpose.  What  would  London  say  if  the  French 
Minister  of  Finance  desired  to  meet  his  Norwegian  counter¬ 
part  at  Wick,  and  expected  the  British  Government  to 
provide  and  pay  for  a  special  from  Folkestone  to  Wick 
and  back  ? 

Neither  Roumania  nor  Greece  looks  like  “  marching  ” 
at  present :  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  successful  yet 
at  the  Dardanelles  to  encourage  them,  and  the  Russian 
rebuffs  or  defeats  have  been  enough  to  discourage  them. 
I  hear  that  “  when  the  proper  moment  arrives  ”  Winston 
Churchill  will  show  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
Dardanelles  scheme  and  its  failure.  “  It  was  not  I,  it 
was  the  other  boy,  Fisher,  who  did  it.” 
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June  2,  1915. — The  Jean  de  Castellanes  came  to  see  me 
this  afternoon :  he  is  to  go  to  Italy  on  aviation  service. 
He  told  me  that  the  British  troops  have  been  fighting  like 
lions — the  Canadians  were  quite  marvellous — but  the  want 
of  the  proper  shells  prevented  the  British  attacks  from  being 
pressed  home.  Jean  de  Castellane  says  that  in  one  day’s 
fighting  the  French  expended  170,000  shells  of  the  75 
gun  and  I  forget  how  many  thousand  of  the  1 50. 

June  3,  1915. — So  K.  of  K.  gets  the  Garter  which  he 
wanted,  and  the  Dukedom  is  postponed. 

From  the  Dardanelles  I  hear  that  the  Australians, 
having  found  that  their  wounded  are  mutilated  by  the 
Turks  at  the  instigation,  so  they  learn,  of  their  German 
officers,  give  no  quarter  and  kill  their  prisoners  if  any 
are  taken.  The  Australians  are  great  fighters,  but  are 
not  under  discipline :  a  party  of  them  was  ordered  to  take 
an  enemy  trench,  which  they  did :  they  were  then  told 
to  entrench  themselves :  they  answered  their  officers, 
“  Do  you  think  that  we  have  come  here  to  dig  ?  We 
came  to  fight,”  and  on  they  went,  pursuing,  catching  and 
killing  the  fleeing  Turks  and  their  German  officers.  It  is 
really  expected  that  the  Dardanelles  will  be  taken  by  land 
operations  in  a  month  from  now !  Let  us  hope  that  this 
is  not  another  false  prophecy  added  to  the  many. 

June  4,  1915. — Really  English  Ministers  make  me  blush 
for  my  country.  Even  Granville,  who  is  a  partisan,  is 
ashamed  of  the  performances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Special  berths  were  reserved  for  the  party 
from  Paris,  and  the  wagon  went  by  the  Ceinture  to  the 
Gare  de  Lyon :  they  were  expected  to  dine  there  at 
7  p.m.,  and  the  restaurant  car  was  to  be  attached  at  Mar¬ 
seilles ;  he  refused  to  dine  before  8  p.m.,  and  the  train 
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was  due  to  start  at  8.5.  When  he  found  that  he  would, 
in  such  case,  either  miss  the  train  or  be  dinnerless  he 
accepted  to  dine  at  7.15  at  the  station  hotel:  they  did 
not  take  any  tickets,  or  offer  to  pay  for  them,  and  grumbled 
because  the  whole  of  the  wagon  was  not  placed  at  their 
disposal.  I  suppose  that  the  non-paying  was  because  he  did 
not  like  having  to  recover  money  through  his  Department : 
the  result  will  probably  be  that  the  Embassy  will  have  to 
pay  and  recover. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  forward  movement  which  is 
to  clear  out  the  Germans  from  France  this  month,  but 
there  has  been  talk  for  the  last  six  months  of  ejecting 
them.  I  hear  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  shells  or 
even  of  rifle  cartridges  in  Russia,  and  that  the  soldiers, 
jaute  de  mieux ,  are  fighting  with  a  job  lot  of  weapons.  I 
am  also  told  that  there  is  a  shortage  here  of  the  bigger 
shells. 

June  19,  1915. — Esher  has,  according  to  his  account, 
been  acting  as  intermediary  between  the  two  Field  Marshals  : 
he  has  been  at  St.  Omer  with  K.’s  views  for  explanation  to 
French.  The  French  mission  to  London  accompanied  by 
Yarde-Buller  was  unexpected  and  unwelcome :  Kitchener 
passed  on  their  proposals,  with  which  he  did  not  concur, 
to  French,  who  absolutely  rejected  them,  stating  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  French  bait 
to  Kitchener  was  a  force  of  200,000  British  as  a  Command 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  St.  Omer  Command :  the 
proposal  has  fizzled  out,  and  all  available  troops  will 
probably  go  to  the  Dardanelles.  Esher  conveyed  to  St. 
Omer  an  assurance  from  Kitchener  that  his  sole  object 
would  be  to  get  through  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  regard  to  personal  questions,  and  he  hoped  that 
French  would  do  the  same.  This  is  not  quite  consistent 
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with  reinstating  five  out  of  six  dismissed  Generals,  and  the 
promotion  at  home  of  the  sixth.  Esher  said  that  he 
did  not  think  that  Asquith  had  gone  into  the  differences 
between  the  two  Field  Marshals  when  he  was  at  St. 
Omer.  French  had  done  a  foolish  thing,  in  sending  a 
civilian  to  London  to  explain  French’s  views  to  Asquith, 
Churchill,  Balfour  and  others.  There  will  not  be  a 
sufficiency  of  shells  for  Flanders  until  September :  any¬ 
thing  to  spare  meanwhile  must  go  to  the  Dardanelles,  to 
which  we  are  now  committed.  Esher  says  that  for  the 
moment  the  differences  between  the  two  Field  Marshals 
have  been  smoothed  over,  but  that  they  are  sure  to  break 
out  again  before  long :  he  does  not  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  the  situation. 

June  20,  1915. — Warneford,*  the  poor  aviator,  was  to 
have  been  buried  at  Versailles  and  I  had  arranged  to 
attend  :  all  has  been  changed,  for  the  body  is  to  be  removed 
early  to-morrow  morning  in  a  fourgon  to  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare,  and  thence  it  is  to  go  by  train  to  Dieppe  and  on 
to  London. 

Crowds  of  people  sunning  themselves  in  the  Champs 
filysees  this  afternoon. 

There  are  favourable  accounts  of  Grey’s  eyes,  but  he 
will  not  be  back  at  the  Office  yet  awhile. 

June  21,  1915. — I  rnet  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  Madame 
Gueydeau,  Caillaux’s  first  wife  ;  she  came  to  luncheon  with 
me :  I  had  not  seen  her  to  speak  to  for  over  a  year :  she 
is  an  interesting  woman  and  was  very  handsome — born  in 
Louisiana  of  French  parents.  She  thinks  that  there  will  be 
great  changes  in  France  after  a  successful  war. 

*  Lieut.  Warneford,  V.C.,  the  first  aviator  to  destroy  a  Zeppelin ;  killed 
accidentally,  flying  near  Paris. 
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Having  heard  rumours  that  people  in  some  of  the 
provinces  are  murmuring  for  peace,  and  also  that  some  of 
the  shop  assistants  in  big  establishments  are  talking  of 
revolution  if  peace  do  not  come,  I  have  made  inquiries  in 
various  quarters,  and  I  gather  that  some  peasants  grumble 
at  the  want  of  labour  to  gather  the  crops,  but  that  they 
will  be  gathered,  and  partly  by  women  and  children.  The 
murmurings  of  shop  assistants  are  considered  to  be  mere 
froth. 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  States  has  turned  out 
a  brilliant  failure. 

June  22,  1915. — I  have  given  up  going  to  Dieppe,  for 
Valentine  Chirol  has  been  given  a  special  mission  to  Athens, 
Nish,  Bucharest,  and  Sofia — a  secret  one — and  I  am  to  see 
him  on  Saturday  and  explain  the  French  view :  this  latter 
is  the  Russian  view,  which  is  constantly  changing.  Grey’s 
view  is  that  ever-increasing  offers  will  tempt  the  small 
States  to  descend  from  the  mountain  safety  of  neutrality 
to  the  plain  of  fighting  and  risks.  In  my  opinion  they 
will  not  move  unless  we  take  the  Straits  and  Constantinople, 
or  the  Russians  advance  instead  of  retreating.  Russia  is 
on  her  knees  to  Roumania  too  late. 

Lloyd  George,  I  understand,  has  been  convinced  that 
French  is  right  and  Kitchener  wrong  as  regards  the  supply 
of  shells.  The  French  War  Office  is  as  “  trustworthy  ” 
as  our  War  Office.  The  former  has  not  a  sufficient  reserve 
of  shells :  those  recently  made  are  not  satisfactory :  they 
burst  prematurely,  with  the  result  that  the  bursting  of  the 
guns  has  risen  from  6  in  December  to  274  in  April,  and 
140  between  May  1  and  15,  and  140  between  May  15 
and  31— altogether  over  700:  I  understand  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  make  good  the  loss  in  guns.  M.  Thomas 
has  now  taken  charge  of  the  guns,  shells,  etc.,  and  is 
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expected,  like  Lloyd  George,  to  put  everything  straight  by 
waving  the  wand  of  office.  He  presto ,  pass  ! 

June  23,  1915. — At  poor  Warneford’s  memorial  service, 
at  the  Rue  D’Aguesseau  Church,  there  were  two  or  three 
French  officers  and  a  good  many  British  officers  belonging 
to  the  Aviation,  and  other  services,  in  and  near  Paris :  I 
felt  emotionne. 

June  24,  1915. — So  Lloyd  George  has  made  a  full  con¬ 
fession,  and  Hugh  Cecil  *  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his 
question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  Kitchener.  The  verdict 
of  “  Not  guilty,  but  don’t  do  it  again  ”  would  be  too 
favourable  for  him.  I  saw  Millerand  this  morning. 
Chirol  arrives  to-morrow  but  remains  only  24  hours. 

June  29,  1915. — Esher  was  here  yesterday — I  did  not 
see  him — very  pessimistic.  He  has  been  the  round  of  the 
armies,  and  he  even  talked  of  the  possibility  of  a  return  by 
the  Embassy  to  its  last  autumn  quarters.  He  regarded  the 
penetration  of  our  lines  by  overwhelming  German  forces  as 
quite  possible.  Who  would  be  to  blame  ?  Apparently 
no  one  in  the  Cabinet.  Delcasse  is  very  anxious  at  the 
position  military  and  political.  The  newspapers  in  Russia 
are  howling  at  the  little  assistance  given  by  France  and 
England ! 

I  met  Rochard  yesterday :  he  is  chief  surgeon  of  St. 
Louis  Military  Hospital  and  against  the  amputation  rage. 
He,  like  most  Frenchmen,  finds  fault  with  the  Russian 
standstill — there  are  rumours  of  wooden  shells  and  sawdust 
powder  ! 

Lloyd  George  in  a  letter  about  munitions  winds  up : — 
“  Hearty  congratulations  on  peerage.  No  honour  ever 
conferred  was  better  deserved  !  ”  I  shall  soon  believe  it ! 


*  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P. 
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June  30,  1915. — I  have  heard,  but  not  on  good  authority, 
that  Joffre  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  until  both  he 
and  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  high  explosive  shells  a 
large  offensive  is  inexpedient,  as  it  would  entail  great  loss 
of  life  without  our  being  able  to  follow  up  any  success  that 
we  might  obtain  in  an  attack  on  the  German  lines. 

What  Bulgaria  is  doing  is  to  keep  Germany  and  Austria 
informed  of  the  offers  made  to  her  by,  what  is  now,  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Ferdinand  rejoices  at  every  success¬ 
ful  Russian  defeat,  and  winces  at  every  success  of  the 
Western  Powers :  he  has  not  had  much  at  which  to  wince 
lately.  Roumania  is  still  undecided,  waiting  for  Russia  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  pay  the  price. 

A  representative  of  the  Automobile  Association  came 
yesterday  to  see  me,  deputed  to  present  to  the  French 
Service  Sanitaire  of  the  Army  30  motor  ambulances,  making 
a  total  of  130,  and  a  field  kitchen  at  a  total  cost  of  from 
,£50,000  to  £60,000.  I  asked  how  it  was  that  the 
Association  gave  to  the  French  Army  instead  of  the  British 
Army :  he  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  offered  50  automobiles  with  drivers  :  but  the 
War  Office  replied  that  they  had  all  that  they  required. 
The  Association  then  made  the  offer  to  the  French 
Service  Sanitaire :  it  was  accepted,  but  the  War  Office 
forbade  the  export.  The  Association  then  approached  the 
King  through  Douglas  Dawson.*  His  Majesty  had  the 
prohibition  withdrawn,  and  consented  to  review  or  inspect 
the  convoy :  then  the  War  Office  began  to  think  that  they 
would  like  to  have  some.  The  Association  had  some  time 
ago  sent  some  to  Scotland  at  the  request  of  the  General  in 
Command  there  :  on  the  War  Office  discovering  this,  orders 
were  issued  to  return  the  automobiles  at  once  to  the  senders  ! 
I  asked  the  representative  whether  it  was  the  civil  or 

*  Sir  Douglas  Dawson. 
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military  element  at  the  War  Office  which  committed  such 
blunders  :  he  said  that  the  Military  could  not  bear  civilians 
having  any  say  in  anything  :  they  were  all  and  self-sufficient. 

I  met  at  dinner  to-night  at  the  Chaponays  the  D’Hausson- 
villes — he  quite  silent — and  Du  Lau,  very  lame  and  very 
old.  Madame  D’Haussonville  called  me  “  Lord,”  and  I 
had  to  explain  that  though  the  egg  had  been  laid  it  had  not 
been  sat  on  long  enough  to  hatch  “  Lord.” 


CHAPTER  XII 
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July  1,  1915. — Two  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  came  to-day  to  represent  the  evil  consequences,  in 
regard  to  the  relations  between  French  and  British  com- 
mergants ,  of  the  high  premium  on  British  cheques.  The 
exchange  has  to-day  risen  to  27  fr.  20  for  the  Ji.  British 
merchants  under  contract  to  supply  goods  at  a  certain 
rate  in  francs  now  say  (some  of  them)  that  unless  a  certain 
number  of  centimes  be  added  per  yard,  or  pound,  or  ton, 
they  cannot  deliver,  as  remittances  in  francs  to  England 
entail  heavy  loss  by  the  high  exchange.  French  com- 
mer$ants  supplying  goods  to  British  buyers  at  a  sterling 
rate  equally  complain  at  having  to  buy  sterling  remittances 
at  a  high  rate  in  francs.  There  is,  say  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  a  good  deal  of  friction  in  consequence.  I 
was  asked  what  remedy  I  could  suggest :  I  said  none, 
except  legal  proceedings  in  England  against  the  British 
firms  who  refused  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  That,  I 
was  told,  Frenchmen  hesitated  to  do  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  the  law  in  England :  could  I  not  persuade  the 
authorities  here  to  reduce  the  exchange  by  sending  gold 
to  London,  or  prevail  on  the  British  authorities  to  facilitate 
loans  from  London  bankers  on  security  of  French  stocks  ? 
I  said  that  both  suggestions  were  unfeasible.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  then  referred  to  the  feeling  prevailing  in  the 
public  of  Paris  and  the  Banlieue  that  we  are  not  giving 
sufficient  assistance,  militarily,  to  France,  where  we  occupy 

a  front  of  only  40  kilometres  and  are  very  inactive,  whilst 
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we  are  making  large  sums,  France  being  in  a  bad  state 
financially  and  commercially :  people,  say  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

July  2,  1915. — The  French  are  in  a  critical  mood  in 
our  regard.  We  are  considered  responsible  for  the 

Dardanelles  failure,  which  certainly  is  true.  We  have 
lost  an  awful  lot  of  men  and  some  ships.  The  French 
public  consider  that  we  do  not  cover  a  sufficient  extent  of 

the  Front,  and  that  we  are  not  active  enough.  Even  at 

the  Board  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  sarcastic  remarks 
have  been  made  on  French’s  quiet  residence  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  house,  devoting  some  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers!  There  is  a  wave  of  pessimism  passing  over 
the  country,  owing  to  the  realization  that  the  expectation 
of  the  war  being  over  at  latest  in  the  autumn  is  without 
foundation,  and  that  there  must  be  another  winter  trench 
campaign  and  most  probably  not  in  Germany.  To  some 
this  is  a  very  great  deception,  for  which  a  scape¬ 
goat  must  be  found — and  why  not  Albion  ?  She  is  in  no 
hurry  to  finish  the  war  before  she  has  made  arrangements 
for  capturing  German  trade,  so  the  French  complainants 
say  !  I  do  not  think  that  we  may  expect  any  great  offensive 
from  our  side  in  Flanders  until  the  effort  of  the  Dardanelles 
has  succeeded  or  failed.  I  fancy  that  we  and  our  friends 
will  mark  time  laying  in  a  store  of  high  explosive  shells 
for  a  general  attack  later  on.  There  is  a  rumour  that 
Haig  is  to  supplant  French. 

At  a  dinner  lately  Primoli  *  said  that  the  Pope,  in  his 
predilection  for  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  had 
taken  a  “  Taube  ”  to  be  the  Saint  Esprit.  Roland  Bona¬ 
parte  bantered  Visconti  Venosta  of  the  Italian  Embassy 


*  Count  Primoli. 
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on  the  want  of  decision  of  Italians :  V.  V.  reminded  him 
that  the  Bonapartes  though  Corsican  were  of  Florentine 
origin ! 

July  4,  1915. — There  is  beginning  here  of  talk  in 
high  quarters  of  the  'political  necessity  of  a  victory,  so  as 
to  keep  the  public  up  to  the  mark,  as  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  in  the  trenches  is  having  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
general  public  and  encourages  the  weak-kneed  to  blas¬ 
pheme.  We  are  held  responsible  for  the  Dardanelles 
fiasco  because  Winston  Churchill  persuaded  Augagneur 
to  concur  in  the  expedition,  which  was  not  properly  thought 
out.  We  require  a  great  success  at  the  Dardanelles  for 
the  sake  of  our  position  in  Egypt  and  in  India :  the  French 
require  a  victory  in  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  the  Ministerial 
position  and  for  the  reputation  of  Joffre.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  desires  may  lead  to  rashness. 

Bulgaria  is  doing  what  the  others  are  doing — waiting 
to  see  which  is  likely  to  be  the  winning  side  and  how 
much  in  the  way  of  promises  can  be  extracted  on  both 
sides.  If  I  had  to  decide  what  Russia  should  do  it  would 
be  to  give  Bessarabia  to  Roumania,  and  promise  Bukowina, 
Transylvania  and  as  much  of  the  Banat  as  she  might  insist 
on.  To  Bulgaria  I  would  promise  the  Turkish  territory 
down  to,  and  beyond,  the  Enos-Midia  line  as  far  as  the 
Tchatalja  lines  which  defend  Constantinople,  and  down 
to  the  Bulair  lines  in  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  The  fate  of 
Constantinople,  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  Straits  ought 
to  be  decided  by  all  the  Powers  interested,  viz.,  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  as  riverains,  and  by  England, 
France  and  Italy :  Greece  has  not  behaved  well  enough 
to  deserve  to  be  consulted.  We  can  control  Greece  by 
our  sea  power.  Russia,  however,  gives  way  always  too 
late  to  be  of  service. 
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July  6,  1915. — Mr.  McCormick,  part-owner  and  chief 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune ,  has  been  to  see  me  to-day. 
McCormick  has  just  returned  from  a  two  months’  stay 
with  the  Russian  army  in  Poland.  The  purport  of  his 
conversation  is  as  follows :  The  Russians  man  for  man 
are  bigger,  stronger  and  better  fighters  than  the  Germans, 
and  defeat  them  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  German 
asphyxiating  gases  are  not  so  successful  against  the  Russians 
as  against  the  Allies  in  Flanders,  for  the  Russians  have 
not  given  up  the  old-fashioned  system  of  trenches  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  and  the  gases  disperse  more  easily  than 
when  used,  as  in  Flanders,  on  the  flat,  where  the  gases  drift 
along  the  ground  before  a  light  wind.  The  Russian 
troops  have  been  well  led  and  have  fought  with  great 
energy  and  determination.  The  Grand  Duke  is  the  man 
of  the  whole  war,  and  he  has  some  able  advisers  :  the 
Russian  advance  into  Galicia  was  with  the  idea  that  the 
Austrian  Empire  was  breaking  up,  and  that  it  would 
accelerate  it :  from  want  of  railways,  insufficient  transport, 
shortage  of  guns,  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  supplies  of 
all  sorts,  the  Russian  offensive  has  been  turned  into  an 
orderly  retreat  and  a  defensive.  The  Germans  have  not 
succeeded  in  routing  the  Russians.  The  Russians  will 
not  be  equipped  for  a  renewal  of  the  offensive  for  about 
1 2  months  from  now :  they  will  probably  never  be  able 
to  enter  very  far  into  Germany  owing  to  insufficiency  of 
transport.  They  can  maintain  a  good  defensive,  and  if 
the  Germans  defeat  the  Russians  and  advance  into  Russia, 
and  wet  weather  come  on,  the  Germans  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  following  and  in  withdrawing  if  they  meet 
with  reverses.  The  Russians  cannot  be  sufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  from  abroad  through  Archangel,  for  the  railway  is  a 
single  line  and  badly  constructed.  Supplies  have  been 
lying  at  Archangel  ever  since  last  year,  waiting  to  be 
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forwarded.  There  is  no  feeling  in  the  Russian  Staff,  or 
in  the  High  Command,  that  the  French  and  English  have 
not  done  enough,  but  amongst  the  junior  officers  there  is 
an  inclination  to  compare  the  Russian  advance,  which 
saved  the  French  from  disaster,  with  the  present  inactivity 
of  the  French  and  British  forces  in  Flanders. 

Mr.  McCormick  evidently  thinks  that  an  invasion  and 
complete  defeat  of  Germany  will  not  be,  and  that  the 
result  of  all  the  fighting  in  the  north  of  France  and  on  the 
Russian  frontier  will  be  a  kind  of  stale-mate.  With  regard 
to  the  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies 
from  the  United  States,  he  fears  that  the  German- 
Americans  and  the  newspaper  writers  engaged  by  them  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  prohibition  of  the  exporting  of  arms, 
etc.  There  will  be  an  agitation  and  cry  got  up  that  it  is 
immoral  and  wicked  to  provide  the  Allies  with  the  means 
of  killing  Germans.  I  doubt  the  American  public  being 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  supplying 
arms,  etc.,  to  the  Allies  :  it  is  a  legitimate  trade  for  individuals , 
at  their  risk  of  the  arms,  etc.,  being  intercepted  by  the 
other  belligerents. 

Esher  was  here  to  luncheon  yesterday  and  I  afterwards 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him.  He  was  most  pessimistic 
morally,  politically,  militarily  and  financially :  he  even 
predicted  that  the  War  Loan  will  be  a  failure  and  the 
money  hoped  for  and  expected  will  not  be  obtained! 

I  have  heard  from  a  good  private  source  in  England 
that  Asquith  wished  to  give  up  the  Premiership  and  become 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  Grey  said  that  his  eyes  would  prevent 
his  taking  Asquith’s  place  and  he  would  not  serve  under 
Lloyd  George :  the  Unionists  refused  to  join  the  Ministry 
unless  Winston  Churchill  and  Haldane  *  were  removed 
from  their  functions.  Lansdowne  was  very  unwilling  to 


*  Viscount  Haldane. 
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join,  and  Lady  L.  much  opposed  to  his  doing  so,  but  he 
has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  Lloyd  George  is  stated  to 
meditate  upsetting  Kitchener,  who  is  furious  at  being 
ousted  from  the  control  of  Munitions. 

July  8,  1915. — I  saw  yesterday  a  Roumanian  just 
arrived  from  Bucharest,  a  cousin  of  the  Minister  here  and 
of  Lahovary,  leader  of  one  section  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  said  that  he  is  all  for  Roumania  marching  with 
us,  provided  that  the  latest  offers  from  Russia  be  guaranteed 
by  the  other  Allies  :  but  Roumania  cannot  stand  alone  the 
brunt  of  an  Austro-German  offensive.  Russia  must  be 
ready  to  join  in  an  invasion  of  Austria,  which  she  does  not 
seem  at  present  to  be  in  a  state  to  do.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  when  Russia  was  invading  Austria  with  success 
but  wanted  the  aid  of  Roumania,  she  treated  with  disdain 
Roumania’s  conditions :  now  that  she  is  in  a  tight  place 
she  is  becoming  more  reasonable  and  seems  ready  to  give 
what,  in  effect,  does  not  belong  to  her — Bukowina,  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Banat.  Roumania  would,  however,  like 
some  better  guarantee  than  the  word  of  Russia  after  her 
experience  in  1877. 

Ian  Hamilton’s  despatch  is  a  well  written  document, 
and  how  it  shows  up  Winston  Churchill’s  folly  by  implica¬ 
tion  :  he  ought  to  have  been  shunted  altogether,  and  that 
even  would  not  have  been  a  proper  forfeit  for  the  lives 
which  his  impetuous  blunder  has  caused  to  be  lost. 

July  9,  1915. — The  dismissed  Director  of  Ordnance 
at  the  Ministry  for  War  was  examined  in  regard  to  the 
shortage  of  guns :  he  was  asked  why  he  cancelled  a  large 
order  placed  with  Schneiders.  His  answer  was  that  there 
were  too  many  guns,  and  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  to 

supply  them  to  the  army  in  the  field,  for  the  users  burst 
vol.  1.  o 
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the  guns!  This  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Finance 
Commission  of  the  Chamber.  Five  hundred  guns  had 
been  captured  by  the  Germans ! 

There  is  a  talk  of  Gallieni  being  appointed  to  command 
an  Army,  which  would  be  a  number  of  corps  d' ' armee,  in 
the  centre  of  the  line :  he  is  sick  of  commanding  at  Paris. 

Why  does  Haldane  dub  himself  fool,  knave,  or  both  ? 
He  says  that  he  knew  Germany  was  preparing  for  war, 
and  yet  he  reduced  his  preparations,  and  he  negotiated 
with  the  German  Government  and  very  nearly  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  them  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
us.  Of  him  the  German  Emperor  said  :  “  What  an  odd 
idea  of  the  British  Government  to  send  their  War  Minister 
to  negotiate  about  Navies  !  ” 

Cecil  Lowther  has  been  here  from  his  command  at  the 
Front,  very  confident  of  ultimate  victory ;  also  Gaston  de 
Breteuil,*  who  is  interpreter  with  Foch.  Gaston  repeated 
what  Warneford  told  me,  that  the  belligerent  aviators 
‘  se  tuent  les  uns  les  autres,  mais  sont  tres  bien  ensemble 
quand  ils  ne  sont  pas  en  train  de  se  tuer.”  He  lauded 
Joffre  and  said  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  get  done 
by  the  Government  what  he  wishes,  which  neither  Foch 
nor  any  other  General  would  be  able  to  do. 

The  Military  Attache  left  a  card  this  morning  on 
Gouraud,  who  insisted  on  receiving  him  :  he  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  but  having  lost  an  arm — the  right  one — and  both 
legs  broken,  he  looked  very  ill. j* 

During  a  journey  on  the  Continent — less  than  48 
hours — a  British  Minister  and  five  companions  with  three 
servants  consumed,  or  are  charged  as  having  drunk, 
27  bottles  of  wine  at  prices  ranging  from  2  francs  to 
12  francs  per  bottle,  39  glasses  of  liqueurs,  and  19  bottles 
of  beer.  Who  on  a  journey  on  private  account  would 
*  Vicomte  de  Breteuil.  f  Wounded  at  the  Dardanelles. 
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drink,  in  a  railway  car,  claret  at  1 2  francs  a  bottle  ?  It  is 
discreditable  that  this  should  be  at  the  public  expense. 

July  1 1,  1915. — If  the  report  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  Shipping  Company  (Ballin’s)  have 
applied  to  be  adjudicated  bankrupt  it  is  ominous  of  great 
financial  distress  in  Germany,  for  the  Emperor  is  a  share¬ 
holder,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  save  the  Company  great 
pressure  would  be  put  on  the  Banks  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

It  is  rumoured  that  French’s  position  is  seriously 
threatened. 

If  it  is  true  that  24  German  vessels,  which  have,  ever 
since  the  war  began,  been  in  refuge  in  northern  Norwegian 
ports,  have  suddenly  left,  it  may  be  that  they  have  been 
surreptitiously  armed  by  a  German  visiting  cruiser,  and 
that  they  will  appear  on  the  high  seas  as  privateers  in 
contravention  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  which 
states  that  “  privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.” 
The  Allies  had  abstained  from  it  during  the  Crimean 
War :  Disraeli  and  others,  including  Bowles,  said  that 
our  Plenipo’s  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856  signed  the 
Declaration  without  authority,  and  sacrificed  British  interests 
thereby :  the  instructions  were  given  by  Lord  Clarendon 
(Foreign  Secretary)  to  himself  as  Plenipo,  and  to  Lord 
Cowley  his  co-Plenipo ;  the  real  authority  for  signing  was 
only  disclosed  some  years  after  Lord  Palmerston’s  death, 
amongst  his  private  papers :  it  was  a  minute  by  him 
circulating  to  his  Cabinet  a  private  letter  from  Lord 
Clarendon  recommending  the  Declaration :  the  Cabinet 
approved,  and  Lord  Palmerston  thereupon  authorized 
Lord  Clarendon  to  sign.  There  was  no  official  record  of 
the  authority :  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  by  Disraeli 
on  Lord  Clarendon  the  latter  cut  the  former. 

A  Russian  who  has  visited  the  French  lines,  and  has 
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had  talks  with  all  ranks,  reports  that  they  are  all  confident 
of  ultimate  victory :  even  natives  from  Morocco  in  hospital 
express  the  desire  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Front  “  pour  en  finir  avec  les  boches.” 

July  12,  1915. — Yesterday  I  saw  M.  Davydow,  who 
was  chef  de  cabinet  to  M.  Kokovtsoff  when  the  latter 
was  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  negotiated  the 
French  loan  for  Russian  railway  developments,  including 
the  strategical  railways  to  be  constructed  in  consultation 
with  the  French  Headquarters  Staff. 

M.  Davydow  told  me  that  when  his  Chief  and  he  were 
in  Berlin  on  their  return  journey  to  Russia  they  were 
invited  to  a  private  dinner  at  the  Palace.  He  sat  on  the 
left  of  the  German  Emperor ;  M.  Kokovtsoff  was  on  the 
Empress’s  right.  During  the  soup  the  Emperor  spoke 
a  few  words  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  on  his  right,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  dinner  he  talked  to  M.  Davydow. 
H.M.  asked  him  about  his  visit  to  Paris :  he  replied  that 
Russians  were  always  welcome  there,  and  life  at  Paris 
was  very  agreeable.  The  Emperor  said  that  M.  Davydow 
was  referring  to  la  vie  mondaine  but  he  (the  Emperor) 
wanted  to  have  M.  Davydow’s  political  impressions  :  the 
Russian  Government  was  about  to  construct,  with  French 
money,  strategic  railways  which  would  not  be  a  promotion 
of  peace :  his  object  in  life  had  been  to  preserve  peace : 
he  had  prevented  the  Balkan  Wars  from  causing  a  European 
conflagration.  M.  Davydow  took  up  the  word  “  strategic  ”  : 
all  railways  might,  he  contended,  be  so  termed,  particularly 
in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  there  were  so  few  railways 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  the  railways  towards  the 
German  frontier  had  been  built  with  German  money. 
The  German  Emperor  then  abused  the  French  Press, 
saying  that  it  was,  as  the  Russian  Press,  in  the  hands  of 
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Jews.  M.  Davydow  retorted  that  the  Berlin  Press  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  the  difference  being  that  the 
French  and  Russian  newspapers  printed  very  much  what 
they  liked,  without  submitting  to  dictation  from  the  French 
or  Russian  authorities,  whereas  the  German  Press,  for  the 
greater  part,  accepted  directions  from  the  “  Wilhelm- 
strasse  ”  which  rendered  the  abuse  of  Russia  and  France 
in  the  German  Press  a  serious  feature  in  the  relations  of 
Germany  with  Russia  and  France.  The  Emperor  observed 
that  Berlin  had  become  a  New  Jerusalem.  Finally  the 
Emperor  returned  to  the  strategic  railways,  saying  that 
he  regretted  to  have  to  consider,  notwithstanding  all  his 
desire  for  peace  and  his  efforts  to  preserve  it,  war  was 
inevitable :  it  would,  he  said,  be  a  war  of  Slavism  and 
Latinism  against  Germanism.  M.  Davydow  objected 
that  there  was  no  Slavism  against  Germanism  :  the  elements 
in  Russia  were  of  various  kinds,  Russians,  Poles,  etc. : 
there  was  not  hostility  to  Germany :  if  war  came  it  would 
not,  and  could  not,  be  confined  to  Slavism  and  Latinism 
and  Germanism,  for  there  would  be  a  general  European 
conflagration  if  Germany  started  a  war :  the  Emperor 
replied  that  he  feared  that  there  might  be  such  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  who  had  heard  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  enjoined  on  M.  Davydow  not  to  repeat  what  the 
Emperor  had  said:  this  was  in  November  1913. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  strategic  railways  arrange¬ 
ment  was  one  of  the  chief  determining  causes  for  bringing 
on  the  war :  if  Germany  had  waited  three  years  the  rail¬ 
ways  would  have  been  completed  towards  the  German 
frontier  and  she  would  have  lost  some  of  the  advantages 
over  Russia  secured  to  her  by  her  complete  railway 
system. 
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July  13,  1915. — A  potin  told  me  to-day  by  a  Russian 
is  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  has  gone  to  Russia :  it 
is  supposed  that  he  is  to  try  to  alienate  his  brother-in-law 
from  the  Franco-British  Entente  so  that  there  may  be  peace 
between  Germany  and  Russia. 

July  14,  1915. — The  transfer  to  the  Invalides  of  the 
remains  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  *  took  place  this  morning : 
the  President  and  Ministers  followed  the  coffin  on  foot 
from  the  fitoile :  the  procession  entered  the  quadrangle 
of  the  Invalides  from  the  Seine  side.  Amongst  the  soldiers 
in  the  quadrangle  were  about  a  dozen  Russians  who  had 
escaped  from  the  German  to  the  French  lines  :  how  they 
came  to  be  in  German  captivity  in  the  German  trenches, 
in  the  north  of  France,  I  don’t  know.  The  singing  of 
the  “  Marseillaise  ”  in  one  of  the  upper  galleries,  with 
the  spectators  joining  in  the  chorus,  was  very  fine. 

I  had  luncheon  with  the  Jean  de  Castellanes :  he  has 
been  in  Italy.  The  impressions — convictions — which  he 
has  brought  away  are  that  the  Italians  (except  the  people) 
would  not  have  embarked  on  the  war  unless  they  had 
been  convinced  that  the  Roumanians  would  “  march  ”  : 
they  are  very  much  disgusted  at  their  expectations  having 
been  falsified.  The  Italians  hope  not  to  have  a  second 
winter  campaign,  which  is  rather  comical :  they  have  not 
declared  war  against  either  Germany  or  Turkey  for  reasons 
only  known  to  themselves  :  meanwhile,  as  they  are  not  at 
war  with  Germany,  Germans  come  and  go  to  and  from 
Italy  at  pleasure.  There  is  fear  of  the  Austrians  penetrating 
into  Italy. 

July  15,  1915. — The  French  Customs  authorities  at 
Boulogne  and  Havre  have  been  taking  from  British  home- 

*  Captain  of  Engineers,  composer  and  author  of  the  “  Marseillaise,”  1792. 
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bound  travellers  pounds  sterling  in  exchange  for  French 
paper  money,  at  25  francs  to  the  pound  and  26.20,  the 
export  of  gold  being  prohibited.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  each  British  traveller  may  take  out  of  France  £8  in 
English  gold,  and  that  he  or  she  shall  receive  a  reasonable 
rate  of  exchange  on  any  excess  English  gold  that  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  traveller. 

July  17,  1915. — I  hear  in  le  monde  that  relations 
between  Iswolsky  and  Sazonow  are  strained :  that  lately 
Iswolsky  suggested  to  Sazonow  that  it  would  be  well  to 
concede  to  Roumania  her  extreme  demands,  so  as  to 
obtain  her  armed  aid :  for  once  he  was  right,  but  he  was 
told  by  Sazonow  to  remember  that  he  is  not  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  mind  his  own  business. 

The  Welsh  miners’  strike  is  very  serious :  what  can 
and  will  the  Government  do  ?  How  will  the  daily  fine 
of  £$  be  recovered  ?  You  could  not  imprison  thousands 
of  men  even  if  the  penalty  for  non-payment  were  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  you  cannot  force  men  to  work.  If  miners 
from  other  districts  were  willing  to  work  the  coal  in  South 
Wales,  which  I  suppose  is  very  doubtful,  there  would 
probably  be  resistance  and  bloodshed.  Would  the  Govern¬ 
ment  face  such  a  situation  and  order  soldiers  to  fire  on  the 
strikers  ?  I  doubt  it. 

Bacon  was  here  to-day,  charming  as  always :  he  is 
most  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Wilson,  Bryan  and  Co. : 
he  goes  to  London  in  a  few  days  from  now,  and  will  then 
go  back  to  America  to  stir  up  the  anti-Germans  to  action. 
He  says  we  ought  to  have  bought  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
past  season,  and  we  ought  to  purchase  the  coming  crop  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growers  agitating  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the  United 
States.  Cotton  in  Germany  is  now  at  double  the  price 
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at  which  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out.  I  fear  that  in 
America  the  “  Lusitania  ”  is  fading  from  memory. 

July  21,  1915. — Prince  Eitel  Frederick  of  Prussia 
has  been  removed  from  the  list  of  Honorary  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  important  announcement 
by  the  London  Gazette  is  telegraphed  to  the  French  news¬ 
papers  !  I  wonder  whether  after  this  curse  he  will  moult 
like  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims. 

The  Russians,  like  the  Bourbons,  have  forgotten  nothing 
and  have  learnt  nothing :  they  still  talk  of  “  We  won’t 
have  this :  we  must  have  that :  we  won’t  allow  this,”  etc. 
Some  months  ago  they  treated  the  Roumanians  with  dis¬ 
dain,  and  now  the  Roumanians  wont  budge.  When  the 
Russians  resume  the  offensive  the  Roumanians  will  be 
happy  to  join  in  :  meanwhile  they  will  wait  and  see. 

Lee  has  visited  the  Quakers  in  the  east  of  France :  they 
have  rented  a  convent  and  are  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
nuns,  priests  and  the  Catholic  population :  they  have 
erected  a  thousand  huts  of  wood  as  shelters,  and  have 
distributed  food  and  agricultural  implements. 

July  22,  1915. — It  seems  pretty  certain  that  Warsaw 
will  fall,  and  that  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  is  that  the 
Russian  Army  there  may  not  be  enveloped  by  the  Germans  : 
Iswolsky  is  very  depressed. 

A  dinner  to-night  of  twelve :  the  host  and  hostess 
(La  Tremoille),  the  Duchesse  de  Camastra,  the  Henri  de 
Breteuils,  Madame  de  Berckheim,  Taigny,  Laborde, 
Madame  de  Chevigne  and  Gontaut :  they  talked  of  the 
Russians  not  being  fit  to  come  again  for  six  months  :  the 
war  to  last  for  another  fifteen  months  :  Winston  blamed 
for  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  expedition  :  Delcasse 
criticized,  as  too  much  under  the  influence  of  Iswolsky. 
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There  has  been  to  see  me  the  head  of  the  French  Canadian 
College  in  Rome :  he  says  that  in  Italy  the  country  priests 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  without  education,  were  in 
favour  of  Austria  and  Germany,  but  the  effect  of  Italy 
being  at  war  has  changed  their  attitude.  He  does  not 
think  much  of  political  liberty  as  exemplified  in  France 
and  other  European  countries  except  Great  Britain :  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada  people  are 
allowed  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  express  their  opinions, 
whereas  in  other  countries  people  wait  for  the  views  of  the 
Government.  At  Rome  the  Dominicans  of  San  Clementi 
are  the  only  Irish  priests  who  have  any  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  England  :  the  Irish  of  the  Irish  College  keep  aloof  from 
any  patriotic  demonstrations  even  in  regard  to  the  war. 

July  24,  1915. — I  had  lunching  here  to-day  Sir  R. 
Borden,*  Sir  Max  Aitken  f  of  Canadian  birth,  Bennett, 
Colonel  Barry  from  Sir  John  French’s  Staff,  Major  Storrs 
from  Kitchener’s  Staff,  the  Superior  of  the  Canadian 
College  at  Rome,  and  Lee  and  his  wife. 

I  asked  Barry  whether  we  are  well  able  to  resist  an 
onslaught  of  the  Huns  :  he  said  “  Yes.” 

To-night  a  dinner  of  twelve  at  the  filysee.  Besides 
Host  and  Hostess  and  the  household  (consisting  of  three 
officers  and  the  Secretary-General),  there  were  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  the  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
War,  Hanotaux  and  Borden.  The  talk,  apart  from  the 
host,  was  of  the  crab-like  walk  of  the  Russians :  Warsaw 
has  not  yet  fallen,  but  its  doom  is  sealed,  so  the  Military 
say.  The  Host  and  Hostess  spoke  of  the  “  heures  d' an- 
goisse  ”  through  which  we  in  Paris  passed  when  it  was 
undecided  whether  we  would  join  or  stand  aside  :  he  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  three  days  of  indecision  :  she  says  that  he 

*  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  1911-1920.  t  Now  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
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did  not  wish  to  leave  Paris  but  the  Military  authorities 
insisted,  so  to  Bordeaux  we  went. 

July  25,  1915. — D’Aunay,*  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Senate  which  deals  with  Foreign  Affairs, 
told  Lee  yesterday  that  the  only  thing  delaying  the  signature 
of  an  agreement  by  Roumania  was  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  will  happen  in  Russia.  There  is  a  report  that  a 
movement  in  favour  of  peace  is  gaining  ground  in  Russia : 
there  certainly  is  an  uneasy  feeling  here  as  to  what  may 
happen  to  the  Russian  Army  in  the  fighting  line,  and  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  revolutionary 
disposition.  Russia,  according  to  the  signed  agreement 
of  September  4  or  5,  cannot  make  peace  apart  from  her 
Allies,  but  some  people  think  that  the  agreement  might  be 
treated  a  /’ Allemande  by  Russia,  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 

July  26,  1915. — A  British  officer  from  the  Dardanelles 
on  his  way  home  says  that  we  shall  force  them  by  September 
if  we  can  stop  arms,  etc.,  from  reaching  the  Turks  through 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

I  am  told  that  a  large  consignment  of  arms  and  munitions 
has  reached  Russia,  but,  unless  German  reports  are  entirely 
devoid  of  truth,  she  must  have  lost  and  be  losing  enormous 
quantities  of  such  supplies  in  her  retreat  before  the  German 
armies.  The  French  do  not  believe  in  a  Russian  offensive 
for  some  months  from  now,  and  they  are  accordingly 
depressed  and  despondent  at  the  slow  progress  at  the 
Dardanelles. 

I  cannot  believe  that  America  will  fight  anyone  :  Wilson 
will  write  highly  moral  notes  disagreeable  alternately  to 
Germany  and  to  England :  but  he  has  to  stand  well  with 
the  citizens  interested  in  cotton,  and  if  we  declared  it 
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absolute  contraband  we  should  injure  the  cotton  interest 
and  Wilson  might  retaliate  by  stopping  the  export  of 
arms  and  munitions — on  the  pretext  that  they  might 
be  required  for  American  use.  We  cannot  establish  an 
effective  blockade  of  Germany  because  of  German  sub¬ 
marines,  and  the  Americans  contend  that,  as  commerce 
continues  between  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  there  is  not 
in  fact  a  blockade  of  Germany,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
prevent  trade  between  two  or  more  neutral  States,  viz., 
America  with  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  even  if 
goods  landed  in  one  of  these  neutral  States  be  intended 
to  go  on  to  Germany.  The  truth  is  that  America  is  doing 
a  roaring  trade  in  some  things  and  a  diminished  one  in 
others,  and  she  wants  to  do  a  roaring  trade  in  all  things 
and  not  that  one  branch  of  commerce  be  put  in  the  scales 
of  compensation  against  another :  she  claims  to  have  her 
cake  and  eat  it.  Possibly  some  arrangement  might  be 
made  for  us  to  buy  part  of  the  coming  cotton  crop :  the 
difficulty  would  be  the  fixing  of  the  quantities  and  prices, 
for  the  consumption  of  it,  except  for  war  uses,  is  shrinking 
in  all  the  belligerent  countries  :  are  we  to  take  for  our¬ 
selves  the  normal  consumption  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
or  all  that  the  Americans  do  not  wish  to  keep  ?  They 
talk  a  lot  of  rot  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas  :  in  their 
North  and  South  war  the  North  declared  the  cotton  of 
the  South  contraband,  and  they  declared  a  blockade  of 
about  3000  miles  of  coast,  and  the  Northern  Prize  Court 
(the  Supreme  Court)  upheld  the  “  continuous  voyage  ” 
and  “  ultimate  destination  ”  contention. 

I  have  always  thought  it  a  silly  cry  of  Ministers  that  the 
Daily  Mail  and  Times  exposure  of  shell  and  munition 
shortage,  with  nobody  to  blame,  was  unpatriotic :  as  the 
Government  or  the  War  Office  said  that  operations  had 
never  been  impeded  from  want  of  munitions,  and  French 
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said  the  contrary,  the  matter  required  probing.  The 
supposition  that  the  Germans  did  not  know  of  the  short¬ 
age,  and  therefore  that  to  announce  it  was  unpatriotic, 
seems  absurd.  Somebody  ought  to  be  hanged,  shot  or 
imprisoned. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  us  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
which  is  reported  by  some  people  and  propagated  by 
gossips,  chiefly  women  and  idle  men,  is  unfounded,  but 
there  is  a  feeling  that  we  might  occupy  a  larger  front  in 
Flanders,  and  that  we  are  doing  a  good  trade  whereas  the 
French  are  doing  a  bad  one :  the  scapegoat  is  a  delightful 
animal  and  he  is  particularly  loved  by  the  French.  The 
Left  of  the  Chamber  are  “going  for  ”  Millerand.  There  is 
even  a  talk  amongst  the  Rue  de  Valois  lot  of  deputing  a 
Commissary  to  watch  the  Army :  a  return  to  the  days  of 
the  Convention.  Millerand  has  been  forced  to  take  three 
Under-Secretaries,  one  for  Munitions,  one  for  Ravitaille- 
ment ,  and  one  for  Sanitary  and  Hospital  questions. 
Millerand,  on  the  demand  of  General  Joffre,  “  revoked  ” 
Sarrail,  a  General  of  extreme  Radical  views,  for  military 
incapacity  on  a  recent  occasion  when  he  lost  heavily  in 
men  and  failed  in  his  operations  :  as  he  was  a  favourite 
in  the  Rue  de  Valois  his  removal  to  somewhere  else,  where 
he  will  be  harmless,  was  attributed  by  the  Extreme  Left 
to  political  prejudices,  and  they  thought  of  making  it  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  their  attack  on  Millerand,  but  it 
was  found  too  weak  a  peg. 

July  27,  1915.— If  Sweden  comes  out  at  all,  which  I 
doubt  unless  the  Russians  get  into  a  worse,  and  much  worse, 
plight  than  now,  it  will  certainly  be  for  Germany;  she 
hates  Russia,  and  her  army  and  the  upper  classes  are  in 
favour  of  Germany,  and  there  is  great  irritation  in  Sweden 
at  our  restrictions  of  trade,  which  hinder  but  do  not  entirely 
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prevent  her  doing  a  roaring  trade  with  Germany  in  the 
supply  of  necessaries  of  existence  to  the  German  armies. 
Finland  would  be  the  Swedish  pretext  for  an  attack  on 
Russia,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  really  be  any 
genuine  fear  of  Russia  meditating  any  curtailment  of 
existing  Finland  privileges. 

July  28,  1915. — Herve’s  La  Guerre  Sociale  was  seized 
yesterday  on  account  of  an  article  attacking  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Ministry  for  War :  to-day  there  is  a  fresh 
attack  advocating  Commissaries  to  superintend  the  armies 
so  far  as  supplies  are  concerned  and  to  decide  appoint¬ 
ments  to  Commands.  Herve  attributes  Sarrail’s  removal 
to  the  effect  of  his  being  a  good  and  sincere  Republican  : 
he  also  criticizes  the  attitude  of  the  Clerical  Party  in 
regard  to  the  soldier  in  the  trenches,  and  says  that  the 
priests  use  their  altars  at  the  Front  for  agitation  against 
the  Republicans  and  preach  sedition.  If,  however,  his 
contention  is  true  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  France 
are  Republican,  the  preaching  will  be  like  a  voice  in  the 
desert. 

I  saw  Delcasse  this  evening :  he  evidently  thinks  that 
Millerand  may  have  to  go,  but  who  is  there  fit  to  succeed 
him  unless  it  be  Gallidni,  the  rival  (so  it  is  said)  of  Joffre, 
whom  the  Socialists  hate  ?  If  Viviani  took  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  it  would  be  lamentable,  for  he  has  no  backbone,  only 
eloquence.  Delcasse  says,  but  probably  untruly,  that  the 
daily  output  of  filled  shells  here  is  now  30,000. 

I  saw  this  afternoon  a  Pole  who  had  just  come  from 
Warsaw,  where  there  was  still  confidence  militarily  but 
great  irritation  and  disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment 
by  the  Russian  Government  of  the  promises  contained  in 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas’s  Proclamation,  and  anger  at  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  a  horde  of  popes  who  were 
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ramming  Russian  Orthodoxy  down  the  throats  of  the 
Catholic  Poles:  he  said  that  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Russian  administration,  viz.,  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers 
of  Justice,  Interior,  and  Holy  Synod,  might  do  some  good 
as  they  were  replaced  by  Liberals.  I  asked  about  the 
German  party  at  the  Court :  he  said  that  the  frequent  visits 
of  the  Emperor  to  the  Russian  Headquarters  and  his 
association  with  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  keep  him 
straight,  and  that  the  Army  would  not  allow  a  paix  boiteuse. 
The  last  time  this  Pole  was  at  Paris,  some  months  ago, 
Iswolsky  was  haughty  in  regard  to  the  Poles :  now  he  is 
truckling  and  full  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  Iswolsky  will 
very  probably  lose  the  chance  of  gaining  Roumania  by  his 
stupid  obstinacy. 

The  French  have  just  lost  a  submarine  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  but  it  is  a  secret  for  a  day  or  two :  the  crew  are 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

July  29,  1915. — I  think  that  Grey  and  Delcasse  must  be 
beginning  to  realize  that  I  was  not  far  wrong  about  Sazonow : 
he  is  dangerous  and  obstinate,  without  acumen  and  very 
short-sighted :  unless  Grey  and  Delcasse  take  him  by  the 
ears  and  drag  him  about  he  will  get  us  all  into  serious 
trouble. 

July  30,  1915. — The  number  of  surviving  German 
submarines  passing  to  the  Mediterranean  is  disturbing : 
the  Germans,  in  contradiction  of  our  statement  that  in 
22  weeks  they  have  sunk  by  submarines  98  British  merchant 
ships  and  95  neutral  ones,  say  that  down  to  July  25  they 
have  sunk  229  British  ships,  30  other  enemy  ships,  and  only 
6  neutral  ships  (mistaken  for  enemy),  and  they  have,  in 
addition,  stopped  and  sunk  27  neutral  vessels  carrying 
contraband  which  they  could  not  take  to  a  German  port : 
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three  neutral  ships  have  been  bombarded  by  mistake  but 
not  sunk. 

Edmond  de  Rothschild  told  me  yesterday  that  the  Jews 
in  Russia  are  being  dreadfully  harried,  250  of  their  villages 
have  been  destroyed,  and  500,000  are  wandering  about 
homeless :  he  is  very  depressed  generally  and  is  not  con¬ 
fident  of  even  ultimate  victory.  He  thinks  the  German 
organization  is  too  much  for  the  bad  organization  here : 
he  is  apprehensive  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  her  engage¬ 
ment  of  September  5,  making  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany. 

July  31,  1915. — I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  Dardanelles 
trenches  from  one  who  was  persuaded  to  join  the  Naval 
Brigade  :  he  says  that  it  is  hell :  that  nothing  can  exceed 
the  bravery  of  our  infantry ;  but  we  have  not  proper 
artillery  protection  and  have  to  rely  upon  the  French  high 
explosive  shells  support,  which  is  magnificent.  When  will 
those  guilty  for  our  want  of  such  shells  be  brought  to 
justice  ?  I  have  also  seen  a  letter  from  an  eye-witness  in 
great  praise  of  Gouraud,  who  is  a  fine  soldier,  possessing 
ability,  magnetism  and  calm :  Hamilton  has  never  had  any 
difficulty  with  the  French  Generals  in  any  respect,  so  it 
is  a  myth  that  the  late  French  Commander-in-Chief  was 
recalled  at  Hamilton’s  instance. 

Hindlip,  who  is  a  despatch  carrier,  was  here  this  morning 
from  Athens  on  his  way  to  London  :  he  says  that  the 
King,  his  Boche  wife  and  entourage,  and  the  Army  Staff 
are  all  pro-German  :  the  Greeks  are  furious  at  our  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  profitable  contraband  trade  with  the 
Turks  through  Bulgaria. 

With  the  Balkan  States  it  is  still,  “  I  pray  thee,  have  me 
excused  ” :  they  are  waiting,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
Russians  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  when  will  that  be  ? 
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Notwithstanding  reverses  the  Russians  talk  big  and  are 
obstinate  and  very  short-sighted.  There  are  no  signs  of 
weakening  here  in  the  resolve  d'  alter  jusqu' au  bout  with 
the  Germans :  they  rely  on  our  tenacity,  political  as  well 
as  military  and  naval,  but  we  must  stick  to  the  blockade. 
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August  i,  1915* — What  a  silly  appeal  of  the  Pope:* 
“  Qu’il  soit  bdni  celui  qui  le  premier  £levera  une  branche 
d’olivier  et  tendra  la  main  a  l’ennemi,  en  lui  offrant  des 
conditions  raisonnables  de  paix.”  A  prize  benediction 
offer  !  Who,  if  anyone,  will  be  the  prize  winner  ?  and  who 
is  to  be  judge  as  to  what  peace  conditions  are  reasonable  ? 
Probably  his  advisers  think  that  discord  may  be  sown  in 
the  Catholic  ranks  of  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  by  his 
Holiness,  for  the  benefit  of  Austria  and  the  Boches.  There 
is  already  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  France  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Pope  that  it  would  not  take  much,  if  he  persists  in  his 
blunders,  to  start  a  movement  for  a  Gallican  Church 
independent  of  Rome  :  even  the  priests  are  outraged  at  his 
attitude  towards  France. 

The  Petit  Journal  returns  to  the  question  of  Japanese 
military  action  in  Europe  in  support  of  the  Entente  Allies. 
It  says  of  Japan  “  dont  le  concours  aurait  du  6tre  beaucoup 
plus  important,  et  dont  la  cooperation  en  Europe  aurait 
certainement  pu  etre  obtenue.”  Japan  was  not  willing  to 
send  troops :  here  there  was  an  idea  that  we,  for  our  own 
occult  ends,  dissuaded  the  Japanese  Government  from 
coming  to  the  rescue  in  Europe :  imagine  what  an  under¬ 
taking  it  would  be  to  convey  to  the  seat  of  war  in  France, 
by  sea,  500,000  men  and  to  keep  them  supplied  during  the 
war  with  all  their  requirements,  reinforcements,  etc. 
Another  suggestion  was  that  the  Japanese  should  come  by 
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land  to  the  aid  of  Russia :  one  result  of  their  appearance 
in  Europe  would  be  to  spread  all  over  Asia  that  the 
Yellow  Race  was  the  only  means  of  salvation  for  England. 

The  Socialists  intended  to  attack  Millerand  in  the  matter 
of  the  removal  of  General  Sarrail  from  his  Command  on 
the  demand  of  General  Joffre :  they  discovered,  however, 
that  Joffre’s  demand  was  founded  on  a  report  by  General 
Dubail,  who  is  a  freemason,  so  the  Socialists  did  not  think 
well  to  pursue  that  matter  and  shifted  their  plan  of  attack : 
they  make  out  that  the  high  Commands  are  in  the  hands 
of  clericals  and  bien-pensants  to  the  exclusion  of  non-Church- 
going  soldiers,  and  that  those  at  the  Front  who  do  not  attend 
Mass  have  bad  marks  against  them.  To  counteract  this 
supposed  state  of  things  the  Socialists  wanted  Commissaries 
from  the  Chamber  and  Senate  to  supervise  the  appoint¬ 
ments  to  high  Commands,  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the 
questions  of  administration  and  munitions :  they  did  not 
succeed  in  persuading  the  Parties  to  adopt  that  method  and 
a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  accepted  by  Joffre, 
excluding  appointments  and  military  movements  from  the 
control  of  the  Commissaries. 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  pharisaical  as  the  Hun 
Emperor’s  manifesto  on  the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  !  I  suppose  that  the  Huns  have  talked  themselves  into 
thinking  that  they  are  the  innocent  elect. 

There  are  German  submarines  hanging  about  Beachy 
Head  and  the  Scillies. 

August  2,  1915. — It  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  take  over 
about  another  15  miles  of  the  line  with  intervening  French 
troops:  the  addition,  though  separate,  will  remain  under 
the  command  of  French.  I  doubt  the  Bulgarian  King 
being  persuaded,  as  some  people  think,  to  take  up  arms  for 
the  Entente  Powers,  and  he  will,  if  he  remain  neutral,  pass 
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to  the  German  Turks  arms  coming  through  Roumania, 
should  that  country  allow  them  to  pass,  from  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  from  Dedeagatch  unless  we  stop  the  arrival 
of  arms  at  that  port  by  sea  from  the  Adriatic,  Greece, 
Spain  and  perhaps  America.  If  Bulgaria  remain  neutral 
notwithstanding  the  blandishments  of  the  Entente  Powers 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  make  up  our  hesitating  minds  to 
intercept  arms,  etc.,  however  much  the  King  may  protest. 

The  French  hate  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  :  they  put 
the  blame  for  its  initiation  on  us,  started  they — the  public 
• — believe  to  save  our  position  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  but 
they  do  not  now  wish  to  go  back  for  their  position  in 
Morocco  would  be  much  compromised  by  a  failure  against 
the  Turks.  The  French  Government  feel  that  they  were 
hustled  into  an  expedition  which  they  supposed — but  not 
rightly — had  been  fully  thought  out  by  the  British  Naval 
and  Military  Experts. 

Since  writing  what  precedes  I  have  had  a  walk,  and  a 
talk,  at  Bagatelle  with  Murray  of  Elibank,  and  I  have  been 
so  filled  with  political  and  other  gossip  that  much  of  it 
has  leaked  away.  The  shell  and  maxim  production  is 
improving :  Moir,  one  of  Cowdray’s  partners,  has  been 
entrusted  by  Lloyd  George  with  the  supervision  of  shell 
and  machine-gun  production  :  he  recommended  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  Englishman  who  has  a  Chartered  Accountant’s 
business  at  New  York,  to  examine  the  War  Office  Armament 
accounts  to  judge  whether  the  price  charged  by  the  Arma¬ 
ment  firms  had  been  reasonable :  at  the  end  of  about  ten 
days  he  went  to  Cowdray,  who  had  himself  employed  him, 
and  said  that  he  thought  he  had  best  return  to  his  business  at 
New  York  for  the  firms  had  formed  a  ring  to  keep  up 
prices.  Cowdray  interviewed  a  Director  and  impressed  on 
him  the  discredit  likely  to  fall  on  his  Company  if  there 
were  an  inquiry :  the  Armaments  ring  became  alarmed  and 
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the  result  was  that  they  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Accountant !  They  will  have  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  prices  to  be  fixed  by  Moir  and  two  other 
persons.  I  think  that  the  Accountant,  Cowdray,  and  Moir 
after  going  into  the  question  of  costs  and  prices  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  the  defunct  Ministry  the  over¬ 
charges  amounted  to  over  fi  5,000,000. 

The  attempt  to  oust  Asquith  and  substitute  for  him 
Lloyd  George  has  fizzled  out :  George  Curzon  *  is  coming 
out  as  a  great  man  in  the  Cabinet  and  he  and  Lloyd  George 
work  well,  in  amity,  together.  The  small  “  peace  at  any 
price  ”  party  thinks  that  it  will  get  hold  of  Grey ! 

Kitchener  and  French  are  on  a  little  better  terms  but  not 
so  au  fond.  When  Asquith  and  Kitchener  were  lately  at 
St.  Omer  a  Military  officer  who  was  showing  the  sights 
to  the  Prime  Minister  told  him  how  certain  monuments 
in  a  church  had  passed  unscathed  through  German, 
French  and  British  bombardments,  but  he  added,  “  Lord 
Kitchener  has  not  passed  this  way  !  ”  f  The  Prime  Minister 
said  to  my  informant  that  he  had  no  idea  that  Military  men 
had  such  wit. 

Eric  Drummond,  Grey’s  private  secretary,  sent  me  a 
message  from  himself  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
are  becoming  very  isolated  by  there  not  being  a  French 
representative  at  the  Vatican,  and  that  attempts,  likely  to 
be  successful,  are  being  made  to  Germanize  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  in  the  United  States:  this  might  be  rectified  by  a 
French  envoy  to  the  Pope  !  My  observations  are  that  in 
-present  circumstances  such  an  envoy  would  be  impossible : 
public  opinion  in  France,  including  the  feeling  of  the  pious 
Roman  Catholics  and  even  the  silent  feeling  of  the  ordinary 
priests  and  many  prelates,  is  against  the  Pope,  who  is  playing 

*  Marquess  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  K.G. 
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the  game  of  the  Austro-Germans.  Our  representative 
at  the  Vatican  has  not  effected  any  change  in  the  Pope’s 
attitude.  Recruiting  in  Ireland  has  not  improved  amongst 
the  Nationalists,  nor  amongst  the  2,000,000  French 
Canadians,  who  have  furnished  only  a  thousand  men 
notwithstanding  our  mission  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Irish 
delegation  to  Cardinal  Amette. 

August  4,  1915. — John  Revelstoke  was  here  yesterday 
en  route  to  Aix-les-Bains :  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  French 
and  had  also  been  to  Chantilly :  he  said  that  at  St.  Omer 
there  is  confidence :  here  in  some  quarters  and  in  society, 
amongst  women  and  old  men  who  are  “  agin  the  Govern¬ 
ment,”  there  is  depression. 

Murray  of  Elibank  came  with  Lord  Rothermere  this 
afternoon,  much  perturbed  at  the  language  of  one  Franklin 
Bouillon,*  who,  having  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
can  talk  English  and  arranged  the  visit  to  Paris  of  the  Irish 
delegation  which  was  to  have  stimulated  recruiting  amongst 
the  Nationalists  :  it  had  no  such  effect,  I  believe.  Bouillon 
belongs  to  the  Rue  de  Valois  gang  and  has  lately  been 
elected  President  of  it  in  the  place  of  Caillaux — who,  by  the 
way,  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Chamber  to-day :  he  is 
also  Vice-president  of  the  Chamber  Commission  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  so  knows  what  he  ought  not  to  be  told. 
Bouillon  at  a  luncheon  given  to-day  by  Murray  of  Elibank 
held  forth  (that  it  might  reach  London)  to  the  following 
effect,  describing  himself  as  the  chief  of  the  most  important 
Party  in  the  country — he  certainly,  or  rather  the  Rue  de 
Valois  lot,  has  several  friends  or  adherents  in  the  Cabinet 
such  as  Viviani,  Malvy,  Sarraut,  Sembat,  Guesde,  Dou- 
mergue,  Augagneur. 

This  is  what  Bouillon  says  : — “  England  and  France, 


*  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  Deputy. 
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having  foolishly  promised  Constantinople  to  Russia,  which 
is  known  to  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  (and  has 
prevented  them  from  joining  the  Entente  Allies),  are 
endeavouring  to  force  the  Dardanelles.  Unless  they 
succeed  by  September  1 5  it  will  be  a  failed  expedition. 
The  French  Government  joined  the  expedition  in  reliance 
on  an  assurance  given  on  behalf  of  England  that  the 
Turkish  forts  had  been  bought :  the  French  had  planned 
a  campaign  through  Servia  which  promised  success  :  three 
ships  of  war  off  the  Piraeus  would  have  forced  Greece  to 
join  the  Allies.  Russia  has  been  beaten  and  may  make 
peace  behind  the  backs  of  France  and  England.  An 
eighth  part  of  France  is  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  she 
cannot  continue  the  war  for  longer  than  another  12 
months  :  it  is  useless  for  England  to  talk  of  persisting 
in  continuing  it  beyond  such  period,  for  France  would  be 
unable  to  back  her  up.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
essential  to  take  an  immediate  and  energetic  offensive 
at  the  Dardanelles.  General  Sarrail,  who  (according  to 
Bouillon)  saved  Verdun  by  disobeying  Joffre’s  orders  and 
has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  command  in  France,  is 
the  proper  General  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition  from  an  adjacent  island :  such 
command  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  the  relative  number 
of  troops  furnished  by  the  two  Allies,  nor  by  questions  of 
national  pride :  national  safety  should  be  the  sole  deciding 
factor :  two  landings  should  take  place,  one  to  save  those 
already  there,  their  position  being  exposed  to  Turkish 
shell  fire  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  other  a  landing 
of  from  1 50,000  to  200,000  men  at  the  top  of  the 
Peninsula  1 

The  manoeuvres  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Millerand 
continue  and  may  succeed :  the  difficulty  will  be  to  find 
a  suitable  successor.  There  is  a  talk  of  putting  Briand 
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at  the  War  Office,  but,  as  he  is  “  indolent  ”  and  not  trusted 
by  the  Socialists,  of  surrounding  him  with  about  four 
Under-Secretaries,  trusty  men,  to  prevent  any  backsliding 
on  his  part  ! 

Evidently  the  myth  of  our  having  bought  the  Turkish 
forts  has  been  spread  as  a  protection  to  Augagneur’s  part 
in  the  Expedition,  for  at  Henri  de  Breteuil’s  the  question 
of  purchase  was  asked  by  a  guest. 

August  5,  1915. — I  paid  a  visit  to  Briand  this  evening. 
I  was  right  in  my  conclusions :  the  gentleman  who  held 
forth  to  Murray  wants  a  'porte-jeuille  :  Sarrail  is  to  command 
the  French  troops — there  is  no  question  of  anything  more  : 
he  is  a  capable  officer :  his  political  connections  are  of  the 
Rue  de  Valois  type. 

August  6,  1915. — Briand  was  very  interesting  yesterday. 
I  think  that  he  will  become  President  du  Conseil  and  that 
Millerand  will  disappear.  He  told  me  of  Madame  Cail- 
laux — of  course  an  invented  story — that  she  presented 
herself  at  a  hospital,  and  the  infirmiere ,  recognizing  her 
and  very  much  taken  aback,  said,  “  Oh !  Madame,  il  n’y 
a  que  des  blesses  ici  ” :  she  went  in  and  was  announced 
to  some  wounded  Germans  as  Madame  Caillaux,  where¬ 
upon  they  stood  up,  put  up  their  hands  and  arms  and 
cried  out  “  Camarade,  camarade  !”  Briand  thinks  that 
the  Germans  will  make  a  great  effort  against  Servia  so  as 
to  join  hands  with  Bulgaria,  offer  to  Ferdinand  Macedonia, 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  pointing  out  to  the 
Turks  the  necessity  of  substituting  for  the  Russians — who 
might  otherwise  have  Constantinople — a  State  in  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Austria,  and  urging  the  Turks  to  renew 
their  attacks  on  Egypt  which  would  be  their  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Constantinople. 
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August  9,  1915— Baird  (John)*  who  was  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  at  one  time  here,  Member  for  the 
Rugby  division  of  Warwickshire,  now  in  the  Scottish  Horse 
and  attached  to  the  Belgian  Headquarters,  has  been  to  see 
me :  he  was  travelling  hither  in  an  automobile  which 
skidded :  the  driver  gave  the  wheel  a  turn  to  right  the 
vehicle,  as  he  thought,  and  it  crashed  into  a  tree.  J.  Baird 
took  the  driver  to  a  hospital  at  Amiens  and  came  to  Paris 
by  train  :  he  is  a  little  lame  but  otherwise  not  injured. 
He  travelled  in  a  third-class  compartment  with  three  French 
privates,  a  woman  and  child,  and  a  civilian  who  preached 
the  necessity  for  peace,  arguing  that  the  Germans  had  not 
desired  war  and  that  good  terms  might  be  obtained :  the 
woman  nearly  went  for  him  :  the  soldiers  said  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  think  of  peace  after  the  Boche  had  been 
driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium  et  encore  !  Baird  says 
that  the  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  at  the  Front  is  very 
determined  and  they  say  that  when  the  war  comes  to  an 
end  they  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  politicians  :  that 
is  what  the  latter  fear. 

Baird  says  that  the  French  Military  are  sore  at  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition  taking  British  troops  which  might 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  Flanders,  and  argue  that  if 
they  had  come  to  France  the  German  lines  might  have 
been  pierced. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  Rue  de  Valois  gang  are  think¬ 
ing  of  summoning  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Ministry 
to  quit  it,  unless  Millerand  withdraw  or  appoint  a  fifth 
or  perhaps  a  sixth  Under-Secretary  of  that  colour  so  that 
he  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  sort  of  Commission. 

It  is  very  sultry  to-night  and  the  seismographic  observa¬ 
tory  at  Hohenheim  reckons  that  there  has  been  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  south  of  Europe,  perhaps  Calabria  or  Albania. 

*  Sir  John  Baird,  M.P. 
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A  submarine  has  been  signalled  near  Ramsgate  and  another 
near  Guernsey. 

Henry  Wilson,  who  expected  to  be  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  is  liaison  officer  between  French  and  Joffre,  has  been 
to  see  me  this  evening :  his  notion  is  that  we  have  to  sit 
tight  and  we  shall  win.  If  the  Germans,  after  driving 
back  the  Russians,  transfer  a  large  part  of  their  forces  to 
Flanders  the  Russians  will  come  on  again.  He  astonished 
me  by  answering  my  regrets  at  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Dardanelles  Expedition  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  well 
to  give  up  the  Expedition  as  a  failure  and  concentrate  our 
energies  on  the  Flanders  front,  where  we  could  have 
pierced  the  German  lines  if  we  had  had  the  troops,  British 
and  French,  which  were  diverted  to  the  Dardanelles 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  French  and  Joffre.  Of  course, 
it  was  thought  that  the  Dardanelles  would  be  forced  in  a 
short  space  and  that  we  should  then  carry  with  us — on  the 
road  to  Servia,  Budapest  and  Vienna — Greece,  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania :  this  was  a  miscalculation  ;  but  having  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  I  feel  that  we 
must,  for  the  sake  of  our  credit  and  position  in  Egypt, 
India  and  the  Balkans,  go  through  with  it. 

There  are  still  persistent  rumours  of  changes  in  the 
Cabinet :  besides  the  Socialist  hostility  to  Millerand  there 
is  a  feeling  against  Delcasse,  as  being  too  much  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  Sazonow  and  Iswolsky  and  not  having  engi¬ 
neered  Roumania  into  an  alliance  on  account  of  too  much 
deference  to  Russian  susceptibilities :  he  is  also  blamed 
for  not  protesting  against  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  a  horde 
of  Russian  popes. 

I  have  had  a  walk  with  Murray :  he  thinks  that  there 
have  been  ructions  at  St.  Omer.  Freddie  Guest  *  gives  up 
his  post  there,  and  is  going  to  agitate  for  compulsory 
*  Hon.  Frederick  Guest,  M.P.,  A.D.C.  to  Sir  John  French. 
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service :  Murray  reminded  him  that  he  owed  everything  to 
Asquith — as  if  that  would  be  a  reason  for  not  speaking 
one’s  mind  in  a  national  crisis,  whether  speaking  it  be 
agreeable  or  not  to  one’s  friends  or  former  protectors  ! 
There  are  rumours  of  Chantilly  having  been  bombed  to-day 
by  a  “  Taube.” 

I  met  at  dinner  to-night  one  of  the  new  War  Office 
Secretaries,  Thierry :  he  told  me  that  the  granting  of 
-permissions  to  soldiers  to  go  home  and  see  their  families  was 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  experiment,  for  it  might  make 
them  unwilling  to  return  to  the  Front :  it  has  turned  out  a 
success :  the  tales  from  the  trenches  have  inspired  the 
families  with  horror  of  the  Boche  and  confidence  in  success, 
and  the  men,  being  well  fed  at  the  Front  and  better  than  at 
home,  are  not  sorry  to  go  back  to  the  fighting,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  risks  of  war :  a  carpenter  prefers  to  walk 
along  the  unsafe  roof  rather  than  go  round  by  a  staircase. 

To-morrow  morning  I  am  to  receive  Mr.  Appleton 
(secretary  to  the  General  Confederation  of  Trades  Unions) 
with  two  other  Labour  representatives,  Messrs.  O’Grady 
and  Crunion ;  they  bring  an  introduction  from  Robert 
Cecil,*  and  they  have  come  on  a  mission  to  some  ouvriers' 
organization. 

August  12,  1915. — The  Labour  leaders  have  paid  their 
visit :  they  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  inclination  in 
some  sections  of  the  ouvriers  to  gloss  over  the  Caillaux- 
Calmette  affair :  they  attribute  this  inclination  to  German 
agencies.  They,  the  British  Labour  Party  Trades  Unions, 
put  off  all  the  questions  in  which  they  are  specially  interested 
until  the  Germans  have  been  driven  out  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  they  want  to  come  to  an  understanding  to  that 
end  with  their  French  comrades.  The  headquarters  of 


*  Lord  Robert  Cecil  [Viscount  Cecil]. 
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Labour  agitation  was  Berlin  :  the  British  Party  wants  to 
shift  it  elsewhere,  but  where  ?  Amsterdam  is  too  German, 
and  so  may  be  Berne,  where  the  German  element  is  strong. 

August  13,  1915. — Murray  of  Elibank  told  me  on 
Wednesday  that  Sarrail  had  refused  to  take  up  the  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  Dardanelles  unless  he  had  50,000  additional 
troops,  which  were  not  forthcoming :  I  have  not  heard  this 
from  any  other  person. 

Rouen  informs  us  that  the  British  Military  authorities  will 
not  allow  British  subjects  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another 
in  the  Military  zones  without  permission  to  be  applied  for 
at  the  A.P.M.’s  office  at  Paris  and  then  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Police  and  Military  authorities  :  this  seems  absurd  and 
incredible,  for  it  would  take  about  ten  days  to  obtain  the 
complete  permission  :  we  shall  have  to  make  representations 
to  the  Home  authorities  if  such  is  the  case.  The  Trades 
Union  gentlemen  want  to  visit  the  British  Front  so  as  to 
have  first-hand  information  for  communication  to  their 
comrades  as  to  the  condition  of  things,  the  spirit  of  the  men, 
their  feelings  in  regard  to  what  is  being  done  at  home,  and 
the  state  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  German  occupation  ! 
British  Headquarters  are  making  difficulties :  the  French 
are  much  more  amenable. 

The  Times  correspondent  brought  word  this  afternoon  that 
a  deputation  from  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialist  Radicals 
was  to  see  Viviani  yesterday  evening  in  order  to  call 
upon  him  to  resign  :  Delcasse  says  that  he  thinks  the  storm 
will  blow  over :  I  think  that  he  hopes  to  weather  it  so  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned. 

Rudyard  Kipling  and  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
Perceval  Landon,  have  been  seeking  advice  as  to  their 
attitude :  they  are  going  to  the  French  Front  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Quai  d’Orsay  mentor. 
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The  Times  correspondent  says  that  the  Briand  combination 
has  failed :  that  Viviani  will  remain,  and  Millerand  will 
resign.  I  think  that  Millerand  will  stick  to  it,  and  that 
unless  there  be  a  direct  vote  of  censure  he  will  not  be  got  rid 
of  except  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  Ministers. 

August  14,  1915. — Still  a  political  crisis.  The  extremists 
in  the  Socialist  Party  insist  with  Sembat  and  Guesde  that 
unless  Millerand  be  got  rid  of  those  two  gentlemen  must 
withdraw  from  the  Cabinet.  Millerand,  though  threatened 
with  disclosures  and  menaced  with  impeachment,  is  not 
likely  to  resign.  There  are  three  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Council — Ribot,  Pichon  and  Briand :  the 
extremists  would  prefer  Pichon,  and  next  to  him  Ribot : 
they  distrust  Briand,  who  has  the  best  chance.  The 
extremists  would  like  to  oust  Joffre  and  substitute  for  him 
some  General,  perhaps  Dubail,  who  could  be  relied  on  to 
appoint  to  the  High  Commands  thorough  partisans  of  the 
Republic,  which  the  extremists  contend  the  present  holders 
are  not. 

The  Cabinet  has  given  out  a  notice  that  it  will  seek  a  vote 
of  confidence  when  the  Chamber  meets  next  week :  will 
the  Socialists  take  upon  themselves  to  turn  out  the  Ministry, 
if  they  can  obtain  aid  from  other  parties  ? 

August  15,  1915* — The  Balkans  are  still  doing  what  they 
have  been  doing  for  some  time — waiting  on  events.  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  not  fallen,  and  the  Russians  are  retreating 
instead  of  advancing  :  the  latter  seem  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
changed  situation  and  of  the  futility  of  talking  as  though 
they  were  in  Galicia  and  the  Bukowina  and  commanding  the 
Carpathian  passes,  while  the  Germans  are  at  Warsaw  and 
close  to  Riga.  I  think  that  we  might  bring  in  Bulgaria 
if  Russia  would  but  make  reasonable  sacrifices,  and  have 
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Roumania  passively  on  our  side  now,  and  actively  so  later 
on,  if  Russia  would  cease  to  strain  after  “  le  mieux  the  enemy 
of  le  bien As  to  Greece  she  is  quite  intractable,  and 
even  if  Venizelos  return  to  power  the  King  and  public 
opinion  would  decline  to  cede  Cavalla  and  the  other  terri¬ 
tories  required  by  Bulgaria.  As  Greece  is  all  sea  coast 
and  islands  we  can  influence  her,  and  I  should  give  up 
coaxing  and  let  her  understand  that  she  has  to  do  what  she 
is  told.  Servia  still  talks  big  about  not  ceding  anything, 
but  I  think  that  she  will  realize  before  it  is  too  late  that  what 
can  be  given  with  reward  now  may  later  on  be  taken  from 
her  without  compensation,  and  that  she  will  follow  the  wiser 
course  of  accepting  what  is  offered  her  in  exchange  for  what 
she  is  asked  to  give  up.  We  are  all  partageant  la  peau  avant 
que  ly ours  soit  mort  like  children,  but  none  of  the  distributors 
are  willing  to  contribute  anything  from  their  own 
possessions. 

I  have  seen  to-day  a  capable  Military  officer  who  says 
that  we  have  taken  several  German  submarines  lately :  it 
was  discovered  that  a  German  trawler  flying  a  neutral  flag, 
or  a  neutral  trawler  with  a  German  crew,  pretending  to  be 
only  fishing,  was  the  replenishing  and  revictualling  means 
for  German  submarines.  It  was  boarded  by  one  of  our 
destroyers  and  a  British  crew  substituted  for  its  original 
crew :  a  British  submarine  then  dived  alongside  with  a 
communication  wire  between  the  two,  and  the  trawler  acted 
as  decoy  duck :  there  was  a  petroleum  tank  in  the  trawler. 
Three  German  submarines  were  taken,  or  rather  destroyed, 
in  this  way :  they  came  alongside  for  fish  and  supplies, 
and  up  came  our  submarine  and  surprised  the  Germans. 

Delcasse  yesterday  thought  that  the  attack  on  the 
Ministry  would  fizzle  out :  the  discontented  Socialist 
Radicals  went  for  Millerand,  but  it  was  the  whole  Cabinet 
which  they  desired  to  upset,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some- 
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thing  in  the  consequent  scramble  :  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Chamber  would  turn  out  the  Ministry. 

August  1 6,  1915. — I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  experts 
surrounding  Lloyd  George  are  a  ring  of  persons  interested 
by  their  previous  connections  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of 
munitions.  Offers  were  made  by  the  Montbard  Factory 
which  Mr.  Moir  (engineer  partner  in  Pearson’s)  thought 
very  advantageous  to  the  British  Government.  They 
were  to  establish  and  to  run  on  Government  account  a 
shell  factory  in  England,  to  produce  8,000  shells  a  day 
on  the  Montbard  factory  system  as  supplied  to  the 
French  Government,  but  at  cheaper  rates  than  those 
charged  to  the  French  Government :  experts  might  visit 
Montbard  or  experts  could  be  sent  to  England  to  instruct 
British  foremen ;  a  small  royalty  to  be  paid  to  Montbard, 
about  4 \d.  per  shell  for  field  guns.  No  notice  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  these  offers  beyond  an  acknowledgment,  and 
Mr.  Moir  has  been  moved  from  the  shell  to  the  machine- 
gun  department  as  a  place  more  suited  to  his  great  talents  ! 
There  is  great  friction  and  jealousy  between  the  War  Office 
and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  each  would  be  glad  to 
give  the  other  a  bad  fall.  All  this  intriguing  and  manoeuvr¬ 
ing  and  ring  business  is  very  wrong,  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  known  until  it  is  too  late  to  hang  anyone. 

August  17,  1915. — General  Julian  Byng  *  passed  through 
here  yesterday  on  his  way  to  the  Dardanelles. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Charlie  Carrington  (as  I  must  still 
call  him) :  “  The  country  is  all  right  and  we  are  getting 
more  men  than  we  can  arm.  Alfred  Gilbey  f  has  raised  a 
new  battalion  of  Bucks  territorials  already  700  strong  and 

*  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Byng,  now  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy. 
j  Colonel  Alfred  Gilbey. 
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they  have  only  100  rifles.  I  have  raised  four  battalions  of 
volunteers,  men  over  45,  and  have  got  2000  rifles :  we 
are  nearly  3000  strong.  We  may  have  a  raid  any  time,  and 
we  have  350,000  Home  Guards  already  formed  into 
County  Regiments  armed  and  clothed  at  their  own  expense, 
and  soon  we  shall  have  a  million.”  Poor  dear  Charlie ! 
He  is  very  brave,  but  how  sore  his  heart  must  be — his 
and  her  idol  gone. 

General  Byng  was  rather  disappointed  at  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Dardanelles,  though  there  he  is  to  command 
an  Army  Corps  :  he  said  that  in  Flanders  there  would  soon 
be  great  doings. 

August  18,  1 9 1 5. — We  are  on  an  unlucky  run  :  a  transport 
sunk  off  the  Dardanelles  by  a  German  submarine  with  heavy 
loss  of  lives,  and  another  sunk  by  Turkish  artillery  fire ; 
several  others  have  been  damaged  and  no  compensating 
gains  by  us. 

The  streets  are  very  empty  and  there  is  little  traffic,  and 
Society  is  gone.  On  Friday  the  Ministry  asks  for  a  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Chamber  :  the  interpellation  concerns 
the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Army,  the  head  of  which  service 
has  just  resigned,  the  alleged  reason  for  resignation  being 
a  redundancy  of  office  owing  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Sanitary  Under-Secretary. 

August  19,  1915. — The  ways  of  the  War  Office  are  quite 
inimitable :  it  has  written  to  the  Military  Attach^  asking 
whether  he  has  yet  returned  from  South  America :  he  has 
been  here  three  months  ! 

The  coup  against  Millerand  has  failed.  Clemenceau’s 
newspaper  lAHomme  Enchame ,  which  contained  a  violent 
attack  on  Joffre,  has  been  suspended  until  Saturday,  which 
is  tantamount  to  the  infliction  of  a  fine ;  to  get  round  this 
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in  a  measure  he  circularizes  all  the  Senators  and  the  Deputies 
with  a  copy  of  the  offending  article. 

August  20,  1915. — The  loss  of  the  “  Arabic  ”  is  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  the  sinking  of  two  transports  at  the  Dardanelles 
is  very  unfortunate,  but  what  is  alarming  is  the  perilous 
position  of  the  Russian  Army :  here  it  is  feared  that  it 
may  be  surrounded  or  cut  in  two  and  the  Germans  be 
enabled  to  march  on  Petersburg :  if  so  there  may  be 
internal  commotion  in  Russia,  and  when  the  throne  of  an 
autocracy  is  tottering  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  occupant 
and  his  entourage  may  do  to  save  themselves. 

The  Italians  are  holding  their  own,  but  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  intend  to  drive  home  their  attacks  if  they 
push  the  Austrians  into  the  plains  :  they  will,  it  is  said, 
await  offensives  by  the  French  and  English,  Russians  and 
Roumanians.  The  diplomacy  of  the  Russians  has  been 
beneath  contempt :  they  have  talked  and  acted  as  if  they 
were  the  victors  and  dictators  to  say  what  they  will  and 
will  not  have :  they  may  soon  be  on  their  knees  and  too 
late  to  save  themselves.  We  and  the  French  will  continue 
the  fight  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Henri  de  Breteuil  has  just  been  here,  much  depressed 
by  the  Russian  reverses.  He  met  at  dinner  two  days 
since  a  newly-appointed  Minister  who  actually  said  to  the 
company  that  a  French  General  had  told  him  that  he  had 
shot  with  his  revolver  many  French  run-away  soldiers : 
the  man  is  an  opportunist,  and,  as  he  was  lately  seen  in  the 
couloirs  of  the  Chamber  with  his  arm  round  Caillaux’s  neck, 
he  must  think  that  that  distinguished  gentleman  will  return 
to  power.  The  same  Minister  said  that  Caillaux  would,  after 
the  war,  return  to  power  as  President  of  the  Council.  What 
a  look-out  for  France !  It  seems  impossible  that  a  man 
with  such  antecedents  should  be  able  to  rehabilitate  himself. 
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August  11,  1915. — The  Military  Attache  heard  the 
attack  on  Millerand  yesterday :  his  speech  defending  him¬ 
self  was  calm  and  that  of  an  avocat  but  elicited  no  cheers 
except  from  a  few  Deputies  of  the  Right.  Hennessy,  a 
moderate  Republican  of  the  Charente,  praised  the  British 
Army,  which  was  received  with  vifs  applaudissements. 

August  22,  1915. — The  accounts  received  here  from 
good  sources  of  the  condition  of  the  Russian  armies  are 
that  they  have  none  of  the  requirements  for  war,  not 
sufficient  rifles,  guns,  shells,  etc. :  all  supplies  are  deficient, 
and  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  corruption  everywhere  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.  The  French  and  we  will 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  German  attacks.  There  is  great 
depression  here,  but  not  amongst  the  officers  from  the 
Front.  Iswolsky  is  very  low,  but  consoles  himself  by 
having  tea  at  the  Ritz  between  Madame  Arthur  Meyer  and 
Madame  Letellier. 

I  met  to-day  at  luncheon  Joseph  Reinach  and  the 
American  legal  adviser  to  the  State  Department.  Reinach 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  lines,  and  expressed 
himself  as  much  impressed  with  the  excellent  organization 
of  our  Army  and  the  fine  appearance  of  our  soldiers.  The 
American  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Coudert,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  German  manoeuvres  in  the  States.  The  Germans, 
of  whom  there  are  about  4,000,000,  naturalized  American 
citizens,  had  to  work  (against  us)  upon  the  Americans  of 
German  descent,  the  Irish  irreconcilables,  the  cotton 
growers,  and  those  depending  on  the  cotton  industry  :  they 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  cotton  States  by  talking  of 
“  Orders  in  Council,”  a  designation  which  should 
have  been  avoided  by  the  Foreign  Office,  as  it  was  a 
hateful  term,  having  been  the  original  grievance  between 

the  American  Colonies  and  England.  The  Germans 
vol.  1.  Q 
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pointed  out  to  the  cotton  growers  that  “  Orders  in 
Council  ”  were  going  to  kill  their  industry  and  starve 
their  families  and  dependents  :  the  cotton  growers,  mostly 
of  English  descent  and  inclined  to  sympathy  with 
England,  became  irritated,  and  combined  with  the  German 
element  to  put  pressure  on  the  Government  to  forbid  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
war  and  enable  them  to  sell  their  cotton.  The  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  numbers  430,  of  whom  230  are  Democrats  : 
the  President  and  Government,  fearing  to  lose  the  cotton 
vote,  which  has  been  Democratic,  began  to  trim.  Mr. 
Coudert  feels  sure  that  cotton  as  absolute  contraband  will 
be  quietly  taken,  as  the  British  Government  will  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  slump  in  price  and  purchase  the 
surplus  at  a  fair  rate.  If  the  “  Arabic  ”  case  cause  war, 
which  is  not  probable,  the  starvation  of  Germany  of  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  speedy  and  only  less  so  if  diplomatic  relations 
be  broken  off.  In  neither  case  will  the  export  to  the 
Entente  Allies  of  munitions  of  war  be  prohibited.  He 
was  invited  to  dine  with  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
an  honoured  guest  and  was  seated  next  to  the  President, 
of  German  origin  :  thinking  that  he  was  pro-German,  Mr. 
Coudert  avoided  all  matters  relating  to  the  war,  but  Bryan’s 
name  was  mentioned,  and  the  President  of  the  Bar 
Association  said,  “  There  is  no  man  that  I  hate  more  than 
Billy  Bryan  except  Billy  Hohenzollern,  for  he  has  set  the 
world  ablaze  with  his  damned  war.” 

In  some  elementary  schools  with  which  Mr.  Coudert 
is  connected  it  was  a  question  whether  French  and  German 
or  trades  should  be  subjects.  The  German  parents  pressed 
for  German,  so  that  it  might  be  the  language  at  home 
between  them  and  their  children  :  the  children  showed  strong 
objection  to  being  taught  German,  preferring  English  as 
enabling  them  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  their  other 
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school-fellows.  If  there  were  war,  pro-Germanism,  except 
amongst  the  German-born,  would  disappear  or  hide  itself. 

August  23,  1915. — At  the  Ministry  of  War  they  say — 
I  am  afraid  truly — that  “  les  Russes  sont  foutus.”  The 
opinion  here  in  Society  is  that  there  may  be  revolution  and 
perhaps  the  substitution  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  as 
Emperor,  or  peace  at  any  price  on  the  supplication  of  the 
German  entourage  of  the  present  Emperor.  I  do  not 
believe  in  either  alternative. 

Both  Madame  Jean  de  Castellane  and  Edmond  de 
Rothschild  tell  me  that  the  Russian  treatment  of  the  Jews 
has  been  terrible. 

There  has  been  here  this  morning  Henry  Howard :  * 
his  information  is  that  the  Pope  does  not  intend  to  dabble 
in  peace  again  for  the  present :  he  is  not  anti-British,  but 
very  pro-Austrian.  Howard  has  an  apartment  in  the 
Palazzo  Borghese,  and  his  pay  is  what  it  was  at  The  Hague. 
Gasquet  is  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  Cardinals  :  his  grand¬ 
father  or  great-grandfather,  a  French  Royalist,  emigrated 
to  and  settled  in  England  after  the  Battle  of  Toulon  :  he 
has  common  sense  and  charm. 

August  24,  1915. — The  Socialists  are  furious  because 
Millerand  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  U Armee  his  speech 
in  the  Chamber  without  the  interruptions  !  Why  should 
he  communicate  the  interruptions  ?  His  statements  were 
what  was  important  for  the  Army  to  know.  There  are 
again  rumours  of  the  disappearance  of  Millerand,  but 
unless  he  resign  he  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  the 
resignation  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  which  entails 
the  resignation  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  The  Socialists,  in 
order  to  remove  Joffre  from  the  Command  at  the  Front, 
want  to  make  him  Minister  for  War  with  Under-Secretaries, 

*  Sir  Henry  Howard,  Minister  at  the  Vatican,  1914-1916. 
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to  prevent  him  from  acting  without  control.  I  doubt  the 
Army  remaining  silent  in  such  circumstances,  for  they 
adore  their  Joffre  as  a  non-political  soldier. 

The  sinking  by  a  British  submarine  of  a  German  super¬ 
dreadnought  in  the  Baltic  will  bring  home  to  the  Russians 
that  we  are  of  some  assistance  to  them,  which  they  have 
been  doubting. 

August  26,  1915. — I  saw  this  morning  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Embassy  who  had  been  in  telephonic  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  F.O.  at  San  Sebastian  and  had  learnt  that  it 
is  true  that  the  Germans  had  a  serious  naval  defeat  off 
Riga,  and  that  a  big  German  dreadnought  was  torpedoed 
by  a  British  submarine. 

The  Italians  have  not  made  much  progress  against  the 
Austrians,  so  they  are  minded  to  have  a  go  at  the  Turks, 
but  not  in  the  right  place  to  aid  us  :  they  want  to  do  a 
bit  for  themselves,  which  is  most  objectionable. 

There  was  a  luncheon  to-day  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  in 
honour  of  the  departing  Japanese  Ambassador  Ishii, 
appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  There  were  three 
French  Ministers,  viz.,  Delcasse,  Viviani,  Doumergue, 
the  Ambassadors  of  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Spain,  United 
States,  a  French  ex-Ambassador  and  the  higher  function¬ 
aries  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  it  was  as  dull 
as  such  functions  usually  are,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  conversation  as  at  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral.  I  was 
next  to  Z.  who  in  conversation  is  a  dull  dog,  though  as 
an  impassioned  orator  he  is  wonderful.  He  told  me  his 
daily  life,  a  nice  wholesome  one  for  a  man  of  53.  He 
goes  to  bed  at  1  a.m.,  at  about  3.30  a.m.  he  is  generally 
awakened  by  the  telephone.  He  gets  up  at  9  a.m.,  works 
all  day,  sleeps  where  and  whenever  he  can,  in  the  Chamber 
or  in  his  automobile,  takes  no  exercise.  On  Saturdays  he 
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goes  to  bed  at  9  p.m.,  takes  veronal,  and  sleeps,  or  at  all 
events  stays  in  bed,  until  2  p.m.  on  Sundays.  He  went 
nap  on  the  bill  of  fare  except  ice,  drank  of  everything,  and 
cleaned  the  plate  to  a  polish  with  bread,  which  he  ate : 
he  talked  across  the  table  of  his  love  of  travelling  and 
dislike  of  the  sea :  he  had,  however,  found  a  preventive  to 
his  sufferings  at  a  chemist’s  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  for 
the  past  six  years  “  je  n’ai  pas  rendu  ” ;  a  delightful 
luncheon  neighbour ! 

Doumergue  told  me  that  the  question  of  a  Secret  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  Chamber  is  likely  to  fizzle  out,  for 
Frenchmen  are  like  children  :  they  cry  for  something  and 
when  they  find  there  is  no  opposition  to  their  having  it 
they  no  longer  want  it.  He  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  few 
supporters  of  Millerand,  though  he  himself  is  an  extreme 
Radical. 

Constantinople  is  an  open  secret,  but  the  Italians  are 
inquiring  as  to  its  future,  which  makes  Delcasse  sit  up  ! 

The  German  radios  deny  the  Anglo-Russian  Naval 
victory  in  the  Bay  of  Riga  and  the  Baltic.  With  Germans 
and  Russians  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  truth. 

August  27,  1915. — The  news  from  Petersburg  is  bad 
in  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  Russia :  the  German 
entourage  of  the  Court  urges  peace.  The  Duma  and  the 
public  would  like  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  entourage. 
Moscow  and  the  interior  are  determined,  but  Petersburg 
is  pessimistic. 

August  31,  1915. — There  is  absolutely  no  news  here 
to-day.  Every  confidence  in  ultimate  success  but  no  real 
progress  before  the  spring,  until  which  time  the  Russians 
are  knocked  out.  The  Dardanelles,  however,  is  the  danger 
point :  if  we  fail  to  force  them  before  the  bad  weather 
begins  the  effect  will  be  bad  as  regards  the  Balkan  States. 
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September  2,  1915. — This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  flight 
to  Bordeaux,  and  September  5  that  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne. 

Ishii  came  to  see  me  on  his  return  from  his  visit  to 
Grey  and  Co.  He  saw  Asquith,  Arthur  Balfour,  Lans- 
downe,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  all  that  was  said  to  him. 
Grey  seems  to  have  spoken  of  the  fatigue  of  the  Germans 
and  of  their  probable  desire  in  October  for  peace.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  will  so  desire  it  as  to  accept  any  such 
terms  as  we  ought  to  insist  on.  They  will  not  have  been 
made  to  realize  by  October  all  the  horrors  of  war  :  unless 
they  be  brought  to  their  knees  we  shall  not  have  a  lasting 
peace :  it  would  only  be  a  halting  truce,  with  war  to  begin 
again  in  a  few  years. 

September  3,  1915. — The  following  comes  to  me  from  a 
good  source  in  England  :  “I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you 
very  much  good  news.  We  ought  to  have  got  through 
at  the  Dardanelles  the  other  day,  and  all  the  Generals 
reached  the  points  which  they  were  told  to  reach,  but  not 
one  of  them  had  the  enterprise  or  the  dash  to  go  on  beyond 
his  instructions  :  had  they  done  so,  they  say,  we  would 
have  been  right  behind  the  Turks  and  cut  them  off :  I 
am  told  the  mistake  will  be  remedied  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  (September),  but  of  course  it  will  be  at  a  greater 
loss  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shell  production 
is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  this  country,  although 
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not  nearly  yet  up  to  requirements.  I  also  hear  on  very 
good  authority  that  Messrs.  Armstrong’s  are  manufacturing 
a  gun  which  hits  accurately  at  22  miles  and  that  the  firing 
of  the  guns  already  made  has  been  most  successful.” 

The  Russian  military  position  gets  worse  and  worse, 
and  there  are  people  who  make  out  that  the  Russians 
are  enticing  the  Germans  into  a  trap,  just  as  it  was 
contended  that  the  retreat  from  Mons  was  a  strategic 
movement  to  the  rear  to  bring  about  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  1 

Nobody  knows  why  Italy  has  not  declared  war  against 
Germany :  Bavarian  and  other  German  soldiers  have  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Italian  troops. 

September  5,  1915. — Everybody  seems  to  know  that 
there  is  to  be  an  attack  in  strength  on  the  German  lines, 
and  many  indicate  where  the  attacks  are  to  be  made.  If 
the  French  journalists  and  such  like  people  have  such 
information  it  must  be  known  to  the  Germans  and  they 
will  make  their  preparations,  unless  the  French  intentions 
are  not  those  spread  about  and  false  ones  are  purposely  let 
out  to  spread. 

I  don’t  like  the  persistent  kites  flown  by  the  Pope : 
the  latest  one  through  Cardinal  Gibbons  will  be  flattering 
to  the  conceit  of  President  Wilson  and  may  lead  him  to 
offer  his  good  offices  for  a  paix  boiteuse  which,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  French  Army  and  people,  would  not  be 
accepted  by  France. 

Owing  to  the  perversity  and  obstinacy  of  Servia,  we 
may  lose  what  little  chance  there  is  of  gaining  over  to  us 
Bulgaria.  The  Germans  intend  a  supreme  effort  to  reach 
Bulgaria  through  Servia,  and  if  successful  they  will  not 
have  much  trouble  to  persuade  Ferdinand  to  be  with 
them.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  the  Entente  Allies  agreeing 
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on  a  course  the  wheels  turn  slowly,  and  Sazonow  is  a 
dreadful  drag. 

September  6,  1915— The  New  York  World  Berlin 
correspondent  telegraphs  :  “  L’Angleterre  a  simplement 

perdu  la  raison  par  la  terreur  que  lui  inspire  l’Allemagne. 
Cette  terreur  absurde,  qui  est  devenue  une  obsession,  a 
affole  les  meilleurs  hommes  d’etat  anglais,  en  les  aveuglant 
sur  les  interets  primordiaux  de  leur  pays,  et  en  les  amenant 

a  faire  une  chose  qui,  si  elle  reussissait,  serait  la  pire  des 

* 

calamites  pour  l’avenir  de  1’Angleterre.  La  Russie  est 
en  effet  la  grande  ennemie  future  de  l’Angleterre.  Si 
vous  considerez  un  avenir  suffisamment  lointain,  il  vous 
est  impossible  de  conclure  autrement.  C’est  avec  la  Russie 
que  l’Angleterre  de  demain  doit  compter.  Les  efforts  de 
l’Angleterre  pour  s’emparer  des  Dardanelles  et  par  la, 
liberer  sa  future  rivale,  ne  sont  qu’une  monstrueuse  erreur 
politique.  J’ai  toujours  eu  la  plus  grande  admiration  et 
la  plus  grande  consideration  pour  les  hommes  d’etat  anglais, 
qui  indubitalement  ont  ete  parmi  les  plus  grands  du  monde, 
mais  j’avoue  que  les  efforts  de  l’Angleterre  pour  livrer  la 
Turquie  a  la  Russie  manquent  de  prevision  politique. 
Le  prestige  anglais  a  ete  enterre  plus  profondement  sur  le 
front  des  Dardanelles  que  partout  ailleurs,  c’est  a  dire  que 
la  plus  grave  atteinte  qui  ait  jamais  ete  portee  au  prestige 
anglais  est  l’insucces  dans  la  presqu’ile  de  Gallipoli,  qui 
doit  certainement  compromettre  l’influence  anglaise  dans 
tout  1’Orient.  Heureusement  pour  l’Angleterre  (et  un 
jour  viendra  ou  celle-ci  s’en  rendra  compte)  ses  efforts  pour 
prendre  les  Dardanelles  sont  et  resteront  vains,  nous  avons 
toutes  les  raisons  de  le  croire.”  These  are  alleged  to  have 
been  the  observations  of  a  diplomat  whom  the  correspondent 
met  at  Vienna.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them. 
Chirol,  who  arrived  here  this  morning  and  asked  for  a 
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night’s  lodging  on  his  way  home  from  the  Balkans,  having 
missed  the  corresponding  train  from  Paris,  says  that  he 
does  not  think  that  it  is  realized  at  home  that  the  Dardanelles 
undertaking  may  end  in  disaster.  When  I  told  him  that 
three  of  our  Generals  have  been  removed  from  their  Com¬ 
mands,  owing  to  the  failure  at  Suvla  Bay,  he  said  that 
from  what  he  heard  at  Athens  there  ought  to  be  a  change 
in  the  Chief  Command. 

September  7,  1915. — Chirol  left  this  morning  for  London. 
He  says  that  when  the  Entente  Powers  were  urging  Servia 
not  to  remain  on  the  defensive  only,  but  to  attack,  contrary 
advice  was  being  given  to  the  Servian  military  authorities 
by  Kitchener  through  his  representative,  which  demon¬ 
strates  the  folly  of  direct  communication  between  Kitchener 
and  his  emissaries  without  the  cognizance  of  Grey  and  his 
representatives,  for  which  Kitchener  obtained  the  consent 
of  Grey. 

September  8,  1915. — Clemenceau  wants  to  get  rid  of 
Poincare  and  Millerand.  He  suspects  Joffre  of  being  too 
tolerant  of  Clericalism  and  Conservatism,  and  he  is  not  a 
believer  in  his  military  capacity.  He  knows  from  dis¬ 
closures  before  the  Senatorial  Commission  on  the  War 
Budget  that  there  has  been  great  inefficiency  and  worse 
in  the  Ministry  for  War  which,  through  the  military 
element  there,  is  responsible  for  much  that  has  been  wrong. 
Clemenceau  would  be  ready  to  form  a  Cabinet,  but  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  upsetting  even  Millerand,  and  so 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being  offered  by 
Poincare  the  task.  He  is  for  a  war  jusqu'au  bout.  Poli¬ 
ticians  are  everywhere  a  rotten  gang.  They  think  of  party 
and  place  and  power  in  preference  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  persuade  themselves  that  their  being  in 
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power  is  the  best  and  even  the  only  thing  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  There  are  very  few  politicians  who  will  ever 
admit  that  they  have  been  wrong. 

The  English  people  who  are  really  doing  good  work 
here  and  are  thoroughly  appreciated  are  the  Quakers  who, 
without  fuss  or  self-advertisement,  are  building  shelters 
and  providing  farm  implements,  etc.,  for  the  homeless 
agriculturists  in  some  of  the  devastated  districts. 

I  hear  that  our  Minister  at  Sofia  omitted  to  report  home 
conversations  with  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  which 
showed  that  he  (the  B.P.M.)  would  have  been  ready  to 
join  the  Entente  Allies  on  terms  which  we  would  readily 
have  accepted.  He  said  nothing  about  these  conversations 
until  too  late :  by  that  time  the  Russians  were  on  the  run 
and  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  was  no  longer  of  the 
same  mind.  Owing  to  want  of  accord  between  the  Entente 
Allies  their  offers  to  the  Balkan  States  were  always  halting 
and  too  late  to  have  effect. 

Austin  Lee  has  had  a  letter  from  Bunsen,  pessimistic 
about  Russia  and  saying  that  one  Wedgwood  (Josiah), 
M.P.,  has  come  home  from  the  Dardanelles  very  pessimistic, 
advising  the  Government  to  withdraw  and  concentrate 
the  troops  at  Alexandretta,  for  the  Germans  will  force 
their  way  to  Constantinople  and  through  Asia  Minor  to 
Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf!  His  report  has  been 
accorded  the  honour  of  being  communicated  to  Asquith, 
Kitchener,  etc.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  superior 
Military  Authorities  on  the  spot  would  be  the  persons  to 
advise,  and  not  Mr.  Wedgwood. 

The  assumption  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  Supreme 
Command  was  not  quite  a  surprise.  I  think  that  he  had 
some  suspicion  that  he  might  be  ousted  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  unless  he  ousted  the  Grand  Duke,  who  will  be 
sent  to  the  Caucasus  as  Viceroy.  The  Russians  have 
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plenty  of  reserves  of  men,  but  their  losses  in  cannon, 
mitrailleuses ,  munitions,  rifles  and  equipment  are  not  so 
easily  made  good.  The  Emperor  is  becoming  very 
unpopular,  and  Petersburg  is  pessimistic  and  rather  inclined 
to  listen  to  German  palavering. 

September  n,  1915. — Chirol  writes  (Sept.  9):  “We 
have  had  two  Zeppelin  raids  to  welcome  me  home — last 
night’s  was  pretty  lively,  and  driving  home  (Carlyle  Square, 
Chelsea)  across  Hyde  Park  after  dinner  I  got  quite  a  good 
view  of  one  of  them  and  of  the  fire  bombs  it  was  dropping 
and  the  return  fire  from  our  air  guns.  Very  interesting 
but  by  no  means  agreeable.”  Pirates  on  land  as  well  as 
at  sea !  When  shall  we  be  able  to  punish  them,  the 
instigators,  as  they  deserve  ? 

September  12,  1915. — A  German  submarine  attempted 
but  failed  to  torpedo  the  “  Mauretania  ”  near  Mudros. 
What  a  merciful  failure !  The  French  decline  our  offer 
to  place  at  their  service  such  big  ships  for  conveying  their 
troops.  It  is  in  their  view  too  great  a  risk  to  expose  4,000 
men  to  the  possibility  of  being  torpedoed. 

There  are  rumours,  well-founded,  I  believe,  of  a  large 
French  Expedition  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  I 
suppose  that  the  “  political  ”  General  Sarrail  will  command 
it  independently  of  Ian  Hamilton,  for  the  French  are  not 
minded  to  waste  men  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

September  15,  1915.— Joseph  Reinach  invited  me  to  a 
quiet  luncheon  to  talk  about  his  visit  to  “  dear  old  England  ” 
and  her  Fleet.  We  were  fourteen  ! — host,  hostess,  daughter, 
secretary,  governess,  Madame  de  Ganay,  a  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  couple,  Thierry  and  wife,  Hanotaux,  Camastra,* 
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and  Bliss  *  of  the  American  Embassy.  The  company 
hung  on  the  words  of  the  last-named  gentleman,  but  they 
were  of  the  non-committal  sort.  I  afterwards  had  some 
conversation  with  Hanotaux,  whose  views  are  very  sound : 
An  independent  Poland :  Bulgaria  to  have  the  Straits  and 
Bosphorus  and  the  northern  seaboard  of  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  :  Constantinople  to  be  a  free  city  :  no  fortifications 
either  on  the  Bosphorus  or  at  the  Dardanelles  :  a  Suez 
Canal  system  for  passage  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea  and  vice  versa ,  under  European  guarantee, 
applied  by  an  International  Commission. 

September  21,  1915. — I  dined  last  night  with  Sir  P. 
McBride,  the  Agent  in  London  of  Victoria,  and  another 
Australian,  whose  name  I  did  not  learn,  who  is  meditating 
the  starting  of  ranches  in  the  “  backland  ”  of  Nigeria,  where 
there  is  much  grass  and  a  quantity  of  good  cattle.  He 
says  that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  South 
America  will  not  be  able  to  supply  all  that  will  be  needed 
in  Europe  after  the  war,  for  the  desire  for  meat  created 
amongst  the  soldiers  in  the  field  will  continue  in  peace 
and  will  spread  to  the  people  generally. 

The  two  Colonials  were  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Empire  and  proud  of  the  performances  of  the  Australians, 
New  Zealanders  and  Canadians.  They  have  greater  faith 
than  I  can  feel  in  the  possibility  of  closer  connection  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies.  They  want  the 
exclusion  of  the  yellow,  copper  and  black  races,  and  a  white 
race  Empire  with  a  Representative  Council  to  sit  in  London. 
Will  the  British  Empire,  as  at  present  existing,  continue 
a  hundred  years  ?  Will  not  the  Colonies  become  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  when  they  become  populous  and  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  ?  At  present  they  rely  on 
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the  English  Fleet  to  protect  them  against  aggression,  and 
it  is  their  essential  interest  to  aid  us  against  a  Germany 
which  seeks  to  be  omnipotent.  Both  the  Colonials  strongly 
denounced  the  attitude  of  the  United  States.  They  said 
that  if  Germany  were  victorious  America  would  be  more 
and  more  colonized  by  Germans  and  become  German  in 
spirit. 

September  22,  1915. — The  following  is  from  a  well- 
informed  Petersburg  correspondent :  There  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  militarily,  nor  as  regards  internal  affairs.  The 
Germans  advance  everywhere  along  the  Front.  They 
have  occupied  Kovno,  and  Brest  and  Vilna  will  follow. 
They  threaten  Dvinsk,  which  is  more  serious,  because  at 
that  point  there  is  an  important  junction  of  railways,  and  if 
it  be  taken  there  would  remain  only  one  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Army  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  viz., 
Petersburg — Moscow — Bologoe, — Bologoe  being  the  only 
junction  with  other  lines.  It  would  cause  great  difficulties 
for  the  provisioning  of  Petersburg,  but  even  then,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  capital  and  Dvinsk  being  over  300  miles, 
without  roads  and  over  a  swampy  country,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  artillery  over  it.  If  the  enemy  advance 
over  it  the  line  of  defence  will  be  Pskoff.  For  Petersburg 
to  be  seriously  in  danger  the  Russian  Army  would  have 
to  continue  to  retreat  without  fighting.  From  information 
from  the  Front  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing. 
If  the  Germans  take  Dvinsk,  the  winter  weather  will  stop 
their  progress  even  if  there  be  no  military  resistance.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  a  separate  peace.  The  feeling  at 
Petersburg  amongst  civilians  is  discouraging,  but  the  writer 
hopes  that  the  Emperor  will  end  by  reconstituting  the 
Ministry  and  adopting  necessary  measures.  His  entourage 
is  said  to  seek  only  the  saving  of  the  dynasty.  It  would 
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be  a  perilous  and  absurd  game,  for  the  defeat  of  Russia 
would  entail  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  There  may  be 
troubles  here  and  there,  but  they  will  be  repressed.  When 
peace  comes  there  may  be  a  revolutionary  movement. 
Petersburg  is  soaked  in  cosmopolitanism  and  does  not 
represent  Russia.  The  tone  at  Moscow  and  the  other 
big  towns  is  much  better.  The  Germans  are  still  very  far 
off ;  they  can  only  advance  slowly :  the  bad  weather  is 
near  at  hand  and  the  feeling  in  the  Russian  Army  is  generally 
satisfactory.  The  munitions  are  increasing :  what  with 
supplies  from  France  and  America  the  daily  output  is 
about  40,000  shells,  which  will  increase  rapidly  from 
October  onwards :  but  in  that  respect  the  situation  would 
be  serious  if  the  Germans  occupy  Petersburg,  for  80 
per  cent,  of  the  shell  foundries  are  there. 

Delcasse  is  very  depressed  at  the  failure  at  the  Dardanelles. 

September  24,  1915. — Things  are  boiling  over  in  the 
Balkans.  Delcasse  is  at  last  losing  faith  in  the  Russians  : 
they  have  throughout  the  various  crises  acted  like  positive 
idiots. 

Everyone  now  calls  Ferdinand  a  cochon ,  but  that  was 
self-evident.  He  might  have  been  bought. 

September  26,  1915. — So  the  offensive  has  begun  in 
earnest.  We  heard  last  night  that  the  battle  began  seriously 
yesterday  morning  with  a  good  British  success  near  Loos  : 
we  made  1700  prisoners,  Prussian  Guard.  In  Champagne 
good  French  success — about  10,000  prisoners.  In  Artois 
and  Argonne  we  have  also  gained  ground :  on  a  front  of 
24  kilometres  we  have  gained  4  kilometres  in  depth : 
the  officers  from  the  Front  are  pleased  with  the  situation. 

The  Times  correspondent  has  telephoned  that  we  have 
taken  25,000  German  prisoners.  What  good  fortune 
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if  true,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  stop  the  Bulgarians 
from  attacking  Servia  when  the  Germans  do  so. 

September  27,  191 5. — We  do  not  seem  to  have  penetrated 
far  into  the  German  lines. 

September  29,  1915. — This  afternoon  there  was  a  meeting 
at  the  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics  (Sembat,  the  Socialist 
Minister)  to  hear  Mr.  Roberts,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hodge, 
M.P.,  make  speeches  on  the  aid  given  to  France  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Poincare  was  there  and  several  of  the 
French  Ministers,  about  200  people  in  all,  including 
Madame  Greffulhe  *  and  about  half-a-dozen  other  women. 
Pichon  presided  and  made  an  excellent  speech.  A  Mr. 
Smith,  with  an  extraordinary  flow  of  good  French,  made  a 
speech  himself  and  gave  a  resume  in  that  language  of  what 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Hodge  had  said.  The  object  of 
the  last  two  persons  was  to  crack  up  what  we  have  done, 
and  they  did  it  to  such  an  extent  that  I  felt  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Mr.  Hodge  was  genuine  and  typical  of  the  British 
workman  and  more  convincing  than  Mr.  Roberts.  He 
had  a  very  good  reception. 

The  news  from  Champagne  and  the  North  of  France 
continues  good  and  encouraging,  but  the  gains  are  slow 
and  at  great  sacrifices.  At  the  Dardanelles  we  are  marking 
time,  and  I  suppose  that  we  shall  go  to  Salonika,  but  shall 
we  get  there  in  time  to  frighten  Ferdinand  into  neutrality  ? 
The  Balkan  Sovereigns  are  hell  with  their  vanities,  their 
ambitions,  their  intrigues  and  their  family  affections  and 
dislikes.  They  put  their  personal  interests  before  those 
of  their  countries,  generally  adopted  countries. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  Socialist  in  charge  of  the  Munitions 
Department  of  the  Ministry  for  War,  is  going  to  London 
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with  the  French  technical  artilleryman  to  see  Lloyd  George. 

I  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in  persuading  Lloyd  George 
to  profit  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  burst  guns  in  the 
French  Army  and  adopt  the  reforms  in  shell-making 
introduced  with  such  good  results  here.  We  have  been 
bursting  guns  from  the  same  causes  as  the  French  formerly, 
viz.,  sticking  to  the  old  system  of  bored  shells  instead  of 
making  forged  ones.  The  several  persons  sent  from 
England  to  make  inquiries,  if  convinced  themselves, 
returned  to  preach  in  vain.  The  British  advisers  of  Lloyd 
George  advised  against  the  French  reform ;  some  of  those 
advisers  are  interested  in  the  old  system,  and  on  return, 
after  the  war,  to  their  old  employment  would  have  caused 
great  losses  to  their  business  by  the  exposure  of  the  uncon¬ 
scionable  profits  that  munition  makers  have  been  receiving. 
We  are  paying  i6j.  for  shell  fuses  the  equivalent  of  which 
can  be  made  here  for  2  francs. 

Mr.  Hodge  told  me  that  Thomas,  M.P.,  will  not  succeed 
in  carrying  the  railway  men  with  him  for  a  strike  if  the 
Government — that  is  to  say,  Asquith  and  Kitchener — 
declare  that  compulsory  service  is  required  in  order  to 
carry  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Hodge  says  that 
the  people  have  full  confidence  in  Asquith  and  Kitchener 
in  the  matter,  which  means  not  in  the  other  Ministers. 
He  blamed,  in  his  speech,  amateur  critics  “  after  the 
event  ” — amateur  generals,  admirals,  diplomats,  and 
some  newspaper  critics.  However,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Daily  Mail  and  Times  revelations  about  the  absence  of 
high  explosive  shells  the  cries  of  French  and  his  officers 
would  have  been  unheeded  and  there  would  not  have  been 
a  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing. 

September  30,  1915. — Here  is  another  example  of  how 
not  to  do  it  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office.  The  export  of 
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field  glasses  except  by  special  licence  is  prohibited  here, 
but  certain  makers  who  have  contracts  with  the  War  Office 
are  given  licences  for  such  supplies,  of  which  they  take 
advantage  to  do  a  trade  in  England.  The  price  which 
the  French  Government  are  paying  for  field  glasses  is  90 
francs.  The  makers  are  charging  the  British  Government 
160  francs  for  the  same  article.  Another  case  is  that  of 
steel  for  shells.  Certain  steel  supplied  to  Creusot  for  shells 
was  found  on  testing  to  be  defective.  It  was  rejected. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  British  Government  at  ^19  a 
ton  :  the  price  to  be  paid  by  Creusot  was  ^11  a  ton.  Our 
military  people  and  even  non-military  people  seem  to  like 
being  robbed  in  war  time. 

This  afternoon’s  communique  is  not  so  favourable  as 
last  night’s,  but  we  must  expect  see-saws. 
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October  3,  1915. — We  seem  to  be  in  for  war  with  the 
Bulgarians  under  the  direction  of  the  Huns.  Sazonow  is 
more  anxious  for  the  religious  prestige  of  his  employer  than 
for  the  military  cause  of  his  coadjutors. 

There  are  a  terrible  number  of  French  wounded  coming 
into  Paris  and  an  insufficiency  of  surgeons,  so  Rochard 
said  this  morning. 

October  4,  1915. — Ferdinand  has  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  Boches,  as  was  to  be  expected.  I  do  not  understand 
how  it  could  be  supposed  that  he  had  not  sold  himself, 
given  the  fact  that  his  Government  had  obtained  a  loan 
in  Germany  and  had  been  supplied  from  there  with  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  and  was  sending  on  to  the  Turks  consignments 
of  all  kinds  from  Germany :  however,  the  Russians  are 
surprised  and  talk  of  Bulgarian  ingratitude.  Perhaps  if 
earlier  in  the  war  Russia  had  not  hesitated  to  speak  her 
mind  in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  had  threatened 
the  spoilt  child,  or  had  made  preparations  to  send  troops 
to  Varna  or  Burgas,  things  might  have  turned  out 
differently. 

I  hear  on  good  authority  that  the  expenditure  of  shells 
by  the  French  between  September  20  and  30,  both  of  the 
75  and  bigger  guns,  has  been  stupendous  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  French  soldiers  has  been  wonderful. 

Who  is  to  command  the  Salonika  Expedition  ?  Will 
it  be  the  dismissed  Sarrail,  or  Ian  Hamilton,  or  some  other 
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Frenchman  or  Englishman  ?  There  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  troops  for  Salonika,  which  will  necessitate  a  reduction 
of  the  Dardanelles  Force  and  a  shortage  of  reinforcements 
for  the  Joffre  and  J.  French  Commands. 

October  6,  1915. — There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
Ferdinand  has  all  along  had  an  understanding  with  the 
Austro-Germans  to  join  with  them  whenever,  if  ever,  they 
penetrate  through  Servia  to  Bulgaria.  Roumania  has  not 
made  up  its  mind  with  whom  will  rest  ultimate  victory. 
The  King,  being  a  weak  Hohenzollern,  wants  Germany 
to  win,  but  his  Government  is  waiting,  for  Roumania 
would  get  more  if  the  Austrians  and  Germans  were  beaten 
than  she  would  if  they  were  victorious.  In  the  latter  case 
Bessarabia  and  little  else :  in  the  former  Transylvania, 
the  Banat  and  some  odds  and  ends.  It  is  a  curious  situation 
at  Salonika.  We,  English  and  French,  were  encouraged 
by  Venizelos  to  land :  the  protest  against  the  landing  was 
to  be  for  form’s  sake  only.  It  was  made :  Venizelos  has 
resigned,  and  we  are  accused  of  outraging  Greece’s  neutrality 
after  the  manner  of  the  Germans  in  the  case  of 
Belgium.  The  King  has  the  Army  Staff  with  him  and 
is  manoeuvring  to  remain  benevolently  neutral  as  regards 
Germany. 

Esher  was  here  this  morning.  He  came  from  a  visit 
to  French,  who  is  optimistic.  In  London  there  is,  he  says, 
depression  in  official  quarters.  Voluntary  enlistments  are 
reduced  to  12,000  per  week.  There  are  1,200,000  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24  who  will  not  enlist, 
and  there  are  altogether  some  4,000,000  men  fit  to 
serve  who  have  not  come  forward.  There  was  a  meeting 
at  Calais  yesterday  between  Kitchener,  Balfour  and  Mil- 
lerand,  to  consider  how  the  requisite  forces  for  Salonika 
can  be  provided.  Kitchener  has  promised  75  divisions 
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to  Millerand  within  stated  dates  :  but  where  are  they  to 
come  from  if  there  is  to  be  a  Salonika  Expedition  in  addition 
to  some  troops  to  hold  on  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  ?  Both 
Joffre  and  French  insist  that  they  must  have  what  was 
promised,  and  they  are  against  the  Dardanelles  and  Salonika 
Expeditions.  Esher  says  that  Kitchener  is  very  anxious 
in  regard  to  the  military  situation.  Lulu  Harcourt  *  has 
had  a  big  partridge  shoot,  1800  in  four  days.  I  don’t  like 
that  sort  of  thing  in  these  times.  Here  there  is  no  shooting 
at  all.  The  “  chasse  ”  has  not  been  “  ouverte.” 

Sir  Percy  Scott  is  to  arrive  to-morrow  to  study  the  system 
of  defence  against  aircraft  adopted  for  Paris. 

October  13,  1915. — Yesterday  evening  I  found  that  the 
French  Government  were  speaking  at  Petersburg  in 
a  manner  which  must  have  astonished  Sazonow,  and  I 
felt  sure  that  it  was  not  the  voice  of  Delcasse  :  he  is  knocked 
out  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  really 
ill.  It  is  rumoured  that  his  memory  is  gone  and  that  he 
cannot  find  words  to  express  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  that 
he  is  in  a  maison  de  sante. 

There  was  a  stormy  debate  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
Deputy  Conti  Pugliesi  was  removed  on  account  of  his 
abusive  language  to  the  Socialists.  The  motion  for  a 
secret  sitting  was  rejected  by  a  substantial  majority,  but 
even  if  the  Chamber  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry 
the  Senate  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  At  the  Quai  d’Orsay  it 
is  thought  that  Viviani  will  not  be  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  long.  That  office  may  be  taken  by  Doumergue 
or  Briand,  but  the  Ministry  is  going  very  dotty  and  may 
fall. 

Jonnart  came  to  see  me  this  morning.  He  criticized 
the  ways  of  the  Government  and  its  Balkan  proceedings, 

*  [The  late]  Viscount  Harcourt. 
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for  policy  was  absent  altogether.  The  Ministry,  he  said, 
drifted  about,  and  was  towed  about  by  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  vagaries  of  which  were  absurd.  Delcasse  being 
out,  someone  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  France  to  remind 
Russia  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  France  and  England, 
and  of  the  real  reason  why  the  Balkan  States  are  so  reluctant 
to  aid  our  side.  The  Salonika  Expedition  is  to  proceed 
on  a  largish  scale,  with  or  without  the  French,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Gallipoli  Force  is  to  stand  still,  or 
go  on,  or  withdraw. 

What  the  Italians  will  do  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  do  as  little  as  possible. 

I  have  written  to  Asquith  to  call  his  attention  to  the  shell 
question.  Our  guns  are  bursting,  and  unless  our  people 
profit  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  French  we  may  have 
the  disasters  they  have  had  in  gun-bursting.  Kitchener 
has  still  retained  under  him  a  part,  and  an  important  part, 
of  the  shell  business,  viz.,  the  patterns,  and  there  is  no 
love  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

October  15,  1915. — The  Permanent  Under-Secretary  at 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  says  that  two  British  Divisions  will  be 
transferred  from  Suvla  Bay  to  Salonika.  I  suppose  that 
we  shall  bombard  Dedeagatch.  Viviani  announced  in 
the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  Italians  will  join  in,  but  where  ? 

Messrs.  Hodge,  M.P.,  Roberts,  M.P.  and  Smith  paid 
me  a  visit  yesterday.  They  are  still  going  the  round  of  the 
provincial  cities.  Hodge  asked  whether  I  could  confirm 
or  discredit  what  he  had  been  told  in  Socialist  quarters, 
that  the  civilian  population  is  now  for  peace  on  any  reason¬ 
able  terms.  I  elicited  that  the  informants  were  Longuet, 
a  deputy  and  friend  of  Caillaux,  the  man  who  tried  his  best 
to  get  the  Indian  Revolutionary  Rana  released  from  prison 
(when  we  were  at  Bordeaux)  and  sent  as  an  interpreter  to 
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our  Indian  troops,  and  M.  Franklin  Bouillon,  also  a  friend 
of  Caillaux.  I  disabused  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Hodge 
and  Co.  He,  Hodge,  told  me  that  he  thinks  we  shall 
have  conscription,  for  the  requisite  numbers  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained. 

The  Times  correspondent  hears  on  pretty  good  authority 
that  Briand  is  to  succeed  Delcasse,  Jules  Cambon  and  Bour¬ 
geois  having  declined.  Jean  Dupuy  would  replace  Briand 
as  Minister  of  Justice. 

I  am  to  see  Briand  to-morrow  and  I  may  learn  from  him 
why  Delcasse  left  the  ship. 

I  have  just  (11  p.m.)  seen  the  Times  correspondent,  who 
has  seen  Briand.  There  is  to  be  a  recasting  of  the  Cabinet. 
Briand  will  probably  take  Viviani’s  place  and  supervise 
Foreign  Affairs  with  Jules  Cambon  as  his  lieutenant. 
According  to  Briand,  Delcasse  shuffled  a  good  deal.  He 
pleaded  ill-health  at  one  time,  and  divergence  of  views  at 
another.  His  friends  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Salonika  Expedition,  but  Venizelos’s  resignation  made  him 
think  it  inadvisable. 

The  Germans  have  been  committing  outrages  at  Brussels. 
They  have  shot  an  elderly  English  lady  *  on  a  charge  of 
harbouring  fugitive  British  soldiers :  also  a  Belgian  archi¬ 
tect  and  five  other  persons  on  the  like  charge  in  regard 
to  French  soldiers.  Princesse  Croy  has  been  sentenced 
to  ten  years’  hard  labour. 

October  16,  1915. — Briand  has  been  here.  He  did  not 
admit  anything  as  to  Delcasse ’s  succession,  but  he  said 
that  Viviani  cannot  carry  on  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  addition  to  the  Premiership.  He  deplores  the 
Constantinople  folly.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  blunder 
we  might  have  had  with  us  all  the  Balkans,  even  Ferdinand 
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and  Constantine,  who  refuses  to  budge,  and  the  King  of 
Roumania.  Briand  asked  whether  there  would  be  any 
changes  in  the  British  Cabinet  in  the  way  of  reduction. 
I  said  that  there  might  perhaps  be  formed  an  inner  Cabinet 
or  Cabinet  d' Aisance.  Briand  is  not  despondent :  he  thinks 
that  when  there  is  a  respectable  Anglo-French  force  at 
Salonika  the  Greek  King  will  be  obliged  to  go  with  us, 
and  Roumania  will  then  see  that  it  will  be  to  her  interest 
to  do  so.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  triumphant  German 
march  to  Constantinople. 

October  17,  1915. — We  hear  that  200,000  Turks  are 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Greeks  say 
the  contractual  engagement  is  inconvenient,  does  not  apply 
in  the  circumstances,  and  “We  shall  not  budge,  moreover 
the  other  side  will  win.”  The  Roumanians  say,  “  We  are 
with  you  in  spirit,  but  for  the  present  please  excuse  us.” 

X.  has  been  here  this  morning.  He  is  come  on  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  supplies  of  timber  for  the  trenches. 
X.  brought  with  him  depression  from  London ;  he  has 
been  told  that  in  France  there  is  a  movement  for  peace 
and  that  it  might  come  about  in  six  weeks  from  now : 
the  notion  is  that,  Germany  being  exhausted,  the  Emperor 
will  enlist  the  support  of  President  Wilson  in  the  following 
magnanimous  proposals.  Restoration  of  the  status  quo 
before  the  war.  All  German  Colonies  to  be  given  back. 
Germany  to  keep  Antwerp  and,  I  suppose,  enough  of  Bel¬ 
gium  to  form  a  direct  connection  with  Germany.  President 
Wilson  is  to  consider  these  proposals  as  generous  because 
Germany  occupies  Poland  and  part  of  Russia,  Belgium 
and  part  of  France,  and  has  nowhere  been  beaten  :  on  the 
contrary,  Germany  has  been  and  continues  to  be  victorious 
everywhere.  The  American  people  will  back  up  the 
President  in  putting  pressure  on  the  Entente  Allies  to  accept 
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these  terms,  failing  which  all  exports  to  them  from  America 
will  be  prohibited ! 

I  asked  whether  any  British  Government  could  be  found 
to  accept  the  possession  by  Germany  of  Antwerp.  X.’s 
answer  was,  what  could  we  do,  for  France  would  accept, 
and  we  should  be  alone !  I  ridiculed  the  suppositions  that 
France,  Russia  and  England  would,  or  could,  accept  such 
terms  or  that  the  American  people  would  back  up  the 
President  in  putting  forward  and  pressing  such  absurd 
proposals.  The  Americans  were  doing  a  roaring  trade. 
Yes,  objected  X.,  in  munitions,  but  cotton  and  other  things 
were  stagnant  and  so  was  Wall  Street.  He  then  went  on 
to  say  that  we  ought  never  to  have  sent  to  France  more  than 
400,000  men.  We  cannot  equip  and  keep  going  a  larger 
force.  The  Staff  and  regimental  officers  are  deficient 
and  inefficient.  We  cannot  do  more  than  hold  our  own. 
As  he  had  talked  of  Germany  becoming  exhausted  I  asked 
why,  then,  would  not  holding  our  own  increase  her  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  her  desire  for  peace  ?  .  He  said  that  we  should 
become  bankrupt,  but  not  so  Germany,  unless  she  be 
defeated,  and  after  the  war.  I  did  not  encourage  any  more 
talk  from  him.  What  he  said  about  home  affairs  was 
interesting.  The  Cabinet  are  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Arthur 
Balfour  has  written  a  convincing  paper  against  conscription. 
X.  could  not  say  what  the  arguments  had  been,  except 
that  it  would  dislocate  trade.  X.  said  that  the  pink  paper 
forms  have  shown  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  able-bodied  men,  shopmen  and  others,  who  will  not 
enlist :  he  could  not  say  how  they  can  be  talked  into  serving. 
George  Curzon  is  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  is 
entirely  for  conscription.  The  question  which  now 
divides  the  Cabinet  is  :  Shall  a  Bill  be  prepared  for  the  event 
of  conscription  becoming  necessary,  or  shall  such  prepara¬ 
tion  be  postponed  until  the  necessity  for  it  shall  have  been 
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absolutely  proved  ?  This  seems  like  a  dispute  as  to  who 
is  to  fetch  the  fire  engine.  The  Cabinet  have  not  made 
up  their  minds. 

X.  gave  me  instances  which  have  come  within  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  disgraceful  waste  of  money 
by  the  War  Office.  The  ways  of  that  Department  are 
quite  incomprehensible  except  to  the  civilian  military  mind. 
As  Lord  Salisbury  once  wrote  to  me,  when  I  put  on  paper 
that  the  action,  in  a  certain  matter,  of  the  W.O.  was  stupid 
and  red  tape — “  Their  bowels  are  of  red  tape.” 

Millerand  has  gone  to  London  this  morning  to  see 
Kitchener. 

October  1 8,  1915. — I  had  luncheon  with  Madame  Lam¬ 
bert,  who  knew  well  that  poor  nurse  who  has  been  shot  at 
Brussels  by  the  bloodthirsty  Huns.  The  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope  have  tried  to  save  the  other  condemned,  but 
with  what  result  I  have  not  heard  :  they  were  to  be  executed 
to-day.  The  neutrals  are  so  accustomed  to  German  crimes 
and  atrocities  that  they  pay  but  little  heed  to  them. 

An  Italian,  of  some  standing,  employed  in  Turkey,  who 
left  Constantinople  five  weeks  ago,  says  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Kings  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  made 
personal  engagements  with  the  German  Emperor  that 
neither  Greece  nor  Bulgaria  will  attack  each  other,  and 
that  the  King  of  Roumania  has  promised  the  German 
Emperor  that  Roumania  will  remain  neutral.  Until 
these  arrangements  were  made  Djavid  Bey  could  not  get 
sixpence  at  Berlin  ;  thereafter  Turkey  obtained  £5,000,000 
on  condition  of  making  to  Bulgaria  the  territorial  cession 
near  Adrianople.  The  negotiations  between  Germany 
and  Turkey  were  going  very  badly  until  the  first  attack 
on  the  Dardanelles  was  made :  the  Turks  then  became 
coulant  with  the  Germans.  The  Turks  were  very  much 
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taken  aback  by  the  Italian  declaration  of  war  :  they  thought 
that  it  meant  the  sending  of  300,000  Italian  troops  against 
Turkey .  The  same  Italian  says  that  nothing  less  than 
an  army  of  500,000  men  will  effect  any  real  good  from 
Salonika,  and  that  to  keep  such  a  force  supplied  for  operation 
in  the  interior,  with  only  a  single  railway  line,  will  be  almost 
impossible. 

The  position  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  The  King  of  Greece 
has  received  an  assurance  from  the  German  Emperor 
that  Bulgaria  will  not  attack  Greece :  she  is  to  compensate 
herself  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  defeated  and  dismembered 
Servia.  The  King  of  Greece  feels  assured  that,  in  the 
possible  event  of  the  promise  to  him  not  being  kept,  he  can 
rely  on  being  defended  by  Anglo-French  troops :  he  is 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  Cavalla.  The  King  of  Roumania 
has  promised  the  German  Emperor  that  he  will  remain 
neutral :  he  is  to  be  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  Bessarabia, 
to  be  taken  from  a  defeated  Russia.  What  effect  on  the 
Bulgarians  will  a  manifesto  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
have,  accompanied  by  a  bombardment  of  Burgas  and 
Varna  ? 

Grahame  has  a  letter  from  London  saying  that  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  have  been  wiped  out  and  part  of  the  Law 
Courts  destroyed  by  the  Zeppelin  bombs.  But  people 
lie  so ! 

October  19,  1915'. — The  autumn  tints  in  the  garden  have 
been  glorious.  Chestnut  trees  red-brown,  pale  brown 
and  yellow,  and  alongside  the  bright  green  of  a  second 
crop  of  leaves  on  some  limes.  The  acacias  still  green  and 
the  sycamores  green  and  brown.  Yesterday’s  wind  has 
brought  many  leaves  to  the  ground  and  the  chestnut 
nearest  the  house,  which  is  the  earliest  to  come  into  leaf, 
is  now  nearly  bare. 
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Esher  has  been  here  this  morning.  He  told  me  a 
good  deal  about  Cabinet  differences,  but  did  not  mention 
peace  at  any  price  named  by  President  Wilson.  The 
Ministers  for  compulsory  service  are  George  Curzon, 
Lansdowne,  Lloyd  George,  Winston  Churchill  and 
Carson.* 

The  Cabinet  is  now  divided.  Some  wish  to  discuss 
and  settle  a  Bill  for  compulsory  service,  for  the  contingency 
of  it  being  found  necessary :  others  desire  to  wait  until 
Derby’s  efforts  have  failed.  Asquith  favours  this  idea. 
He  says  perhaps  Derby  may  succeed  and  then  no  compulsion 
legislation  will  be  necessary ;  if  he  fail  it  will  be  time 
enough  then  to  prepare  a  Bill.  Derby  says  that  unless  he 
obtain  by  the  end  of  November  600,000  recruits  he  will 
consider  that  the  voluntary  system  has  failed,  and  that 
compulsion  must  be  instituted. 

There  are  some,  in  the  Cabinet  and  elsewhere,  who  wish 
to  substitute  George  Curzon  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Kitchener,  who  would  become  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lloyd  George  to  be  Prime  Minister.  If  compulsory 
service  have  to  be  adopted,  Harcourt,  McKenna  and  Runci- 
man  will  resign. 

There  are  again  well-founded  rumours  of  changes  in 
the  Cabinet  here,  on  the  lines  which  I  have  already  fore¬ 
shadowed. 

October  20,  1 9 1 5. — Murray  of  Elibank  came  to  luncheon. 
He  arrived  from  London  yesterday  evening.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  Asquith  will  have  to  go,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Lloyd  George,  who,  unless  compulsory  service  be 
accepted,  will  resign,  for  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
men  for  his  munitions  work.  Kitchener  a  short  time  ago 
admitted  that  compulsion  was  necessary :  recently  he  has 

*  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.  [Lord  Carson]. 
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recanted  and  has  not  made  up  his  mind  which  side  of  the 
Cabinet  will  win.  Arthur  Balfour  is  strongly  against 
compulsion.  Carson  is  for  compulsion,  but  I  hear  that 
another  matter  in  which  he  did  not  concur  with  the  majority 
of  his  Cabinet  colleagues  was  the  Salonika  Expedition  : 
he  wanted  the  question  decided  on  strictly  military  and 
not  political  considerations.  Delcasse’s  disappearance  has 
caused  much  more  excitement  outside  than  inside  France. 
The  praise  by  the  Times  and  other  English  newspapers 
has  been  overdone.  I  think  that  there  will  be 
changes  here.  Poincare  wants  a  communicative  man 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  which  he  thinks  Briand  would 
be.  Delcasse  never  told  him  anything  that  he  could  keep 
to  himself. 

“  Fritz  ”  Ponsonby  *  writes  that  the  King  will  be  at 
Boulogne  to-morrow,  at  Havre  Friday,  and  Rouen  on 
Saturday,  etc. 

Later. — Dined  at  neighbour  Edmond’s.  We  were  only 
six  at  dinner,  viz.,  host  and  hostess,  the  daughter, 
Maurice’s  wife,t  and  Hallez,  who  is  very  despondent. 
Not  so  Edmond,  who  says  that  everything  depends  upon 
England  having  conscription,  and  thereby  deciding  the 
war.  Formerly  she  vanquished  by  subsidizing  Europe 
against  Napoleon :  now  she  must  supply  men.  She  is 
subsidizing,  but  the  wrong  people,  such  as  Greece, 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria. 

I  learn  this  evening  that  Millerand  has  returned  tr'es 
fatigue  but  victorious.  He  attended  a  British  Cabinet 
Council  and  thumped  the  table  quite  in  the  avocat  a  la 
cour  d'appel  manner,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  now  21  Councillors  understood  what  he  said. 
Salonika  will  continue. 

John  Burns  told  Murray  of  Elibank  the  following : 

*  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby.  t  Madame  Maurice  de  Rothschild. 
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As  he  is  known  to  have  left  the  Cabinet  because  he  was 
against  the  war,  Dutchmen  and  other  emissaries  from  the 
Huns  seek  him  out  for  sympathy,  representing  themselves 
as  pacifists,  and  asking  for  advice.  He  tells  them  that  he 
considers  England  to  have  been  foolish  to  go  to  war,  but 
that,  unfortunately,  he  is  the  only  man  in  England  to  think 
England  in  the  wrong. 

October  21,  1915. — We  had  here  to  luncheon  Admiral 
Hayes  Sadler,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Naval  portion 
of  the  Gulf  Expedition  towards  Bagdad.  He  says  that 
the  Turks  fought  pretty  well  when  in  trenches  or  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  but  once  on  the  run  they  ran. 
Their  officers  are  wretched  creatures.  The  local  levies 
were  not  worth  much.  The  sole  idea  of  the  Arabs  is  pillage, 
which  is  preferred  to  pay.  At  the  Dardanelles,  where  Sadler 
was  until  lately,  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  took 
no  prisoners.  An  English  officer  saved  one  Turk  by  knock¬ 
ing  him  down  and  then  lying  on  him  face  upwards  and 
spreading  his  own  body  and  arms  to  protect  him  from 
Australian  bayonets. 

Iswolsky  says  that  if  we  can  provide  rifles  for  his  people 
they  will  aid  the  Roumanians  who  will  then  “  march.” 
It  is  like  “  the  house  that  Jack  built.”  If  the  Russians 
gave  Bessarabia  now  perhaps  the  Roumanians  might  march, 
but  even  then  it  would  be  doubtful  with  the  winter  coming 
on. 


October  22,  1915. — From  what  Murray  of  E.  says  I 
think  that  the  official  days  of  Asquith  are  nearly  numbered. 
Lloyd  George  says  that  he  must  have  compulsion  for  his 
munitions  work.  The  old  women  at  the  W.O.  still  stick 
to  shrapnel  versus  high  explosive  shells  and  try  to  make 
out  that  our  artillery  is  superior  to  the  French  and  that 
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shrapnel  is  better  than  high  explosive  shells  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  trenches  and  wire  entanglements  ! 

I  went  to  Millerand’s  office  in  order  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  attendance  at  a  British  Cabinet  meeting  and  his 
victory  there.  He  was  at  a  Conseil  des  Directeurs ,  so  I  did 
not  see  him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  foreigner,  and  least 
of  all  a  Frenchman,  has  ever  before  been  at  a  British  Cabinet 
meeting. 

London ,  October  26,  1915. — We  had  an  excellent 

crossing.  We  started  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  time, 
viz.,  at  10.45,  got  to  Folkestone  at  12.15,  waited  there  an 
hour,  and  reached  Charing  Cross  at  3.5  p.m.  It  was  fine 
at  sea :  there  had  been  rain  at  Folkestone  and  it  began 
again  half  an  hour  after  our  landing,  and  lasted  to  half  way 
to  London,  where  there  had  not  been  any  rain.  There 
were  not  more  than  some  twelve  civilians  on  the  steamer. 
The  only  soldier  of  my  acquaintance  was  Hugh  Warrender.* 

At  the  Turf  I  met  Dick  Molyneux.  He  was  to  dine 
with  Alastair  Leveson  Gower,  j  but  I  missed  him,  for  when 
I  arrived  at  8.30  for  dinner  they  had  gone  to  a  play.  I 
should  so  much  have  liked  to  see  him.  I  have  not  done  so 
since  he  was  quite  a  young  boy.  The  only  people  at  the 
Club  were  Fludyer,  Lancelot  Lowther,  Praed,  Allendale, 
four  Bridge  players.  At  dinner  there  were  old  Bob  Baring, 
d’Abernon,  Colebrooke,  Garstin,  Allendale,  Manners, 
Athlumney,  the  Provost  Marshal,  and  “  Brab,”  J  who 
looks  much  older  than  Albert  Williams  and  is  ten  years 
younger. 

I  have  telegraphic  news  (4.26  p.m.)  that  the  Cabinet 
crisis  may  end  to-day  but  will  probably  last  two  more  days  ; 
Viviani  remaining  Prime  Minister  with  Briand  as  Minister 

*  Colonel  Warrender.  j  [The  late]  Lord  Alastair  Leveson  Gower. 

|  [The  late]  General  Sir  J.  Brabazon. 
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for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ministers  for  War  and  Marine 
disappearing,  or  Briand  Prime  Minister  with  an  entirely 
new  Cabinet.  Millerand  nearly  certain  to  go,  Gallieni 
to  take  his  place. 

October  27,  1915. — A  very  full  day:  tailor,  silversmith, 
bootmaker,  and  then  to  H.O.  I  was  shown  up  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  deals  in  Baronets.  He  had  run  to  seed,  and  was 
surrounded  by  out-of-date  peerage  books.  He  had  a 
big  hole  in  his  coat  behind  the  arm  where  the  stitches  had 
given  way,  and  I  longed  to  tell  him  of  it,  but  I  didn’t.  He 
looked  puzzled  when  I  referred  to  remitted  fees  and  the 
patent,  and  I  then  discovered  that  we  were  at  cross  purposes 
and  he  does  not  deal  with  the  wares  which  I  required.  He 
then  sent  for  the  other  gentleman  who  does  sell  patents 
and  he  said  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  Crown  Office,  where 
I  should  call  for  it  on  my  way  to  the  House.  He  forgot 
so  to  write  to  me. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Lloyd  George.  He  had  with  him 
Winston.  L.  G.  said  he  wanted  much  to  have  a  talk  and 
he  invited  me  to  have  luncheon  with  Murray  of  Elibank 
to-morrow.  On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I  found  a  telephone 
invitation  from  Murray’s  alter  ego ,  and  later  I  received  an 
answer-paid  telegraphic  invitation  from  Murray  himself, 
and  at  Grey’s  shop  the  same  invitation  through  Grey’s 
P.  S.,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  guests  !  I  am  much  run  after, 
by  Lloyd  George  at  all  events  ! 

I  went  to  New  Square  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  to  view  the 
damage  caused  by  the  Zeppelin  bombs.  In  New  Square 
the  upper  part  of  one  house,  No.  9,  on  which  the  bomb  fell 
is  destroyed.  The  next  house  is  much  damaged,  and  the 
window  glass  of  the  houses  adjoining,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Square,  is  smashed  and  the  walls  are  scored  by 
the  bomb  fragments.  One  bomb  fell  near,  quite  close, 
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to  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.  There  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  almost  all  the  glass  is  broken,  window  frames  are 
smashed,  iron  bars  bent  and  the  brick  walls  of  the  opposite 
Chambers  pock-marked,  as  also  are  the  Chapel  walls. 
The  beautiful  stained  glass  is  damaged  beyond  repair,  I 
was  told  by  a  lamplighter,  who  was  communicative  between 
the  lamps  which  he  was  lighting. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Buckingham  Palace.  Stamford- 
ham  *  has  heard,  it  appears,  that  inasmuch  as  Delcasse  and 
Millerand  are  out  of  it,  the  one  gone  and  the  other  going, 
and  they  being  the  only  Ministers  for  a  war  a  outrance , 
the  French  Government  will  be  for  peace  at  any  terms  in 
reason.  I  told  him  that  this  is  rot,  and  that  if  we  do  not 
lead  a  retreat  the  French  will  go  jusqu  au  bout ,  civilians 
(women  as  well  as  men)  in  addition  to  the  soldiers.  I  said 
that  if  we  don’t  go  on  with  the  Salonika  Expedition  the 
French  will  consider  that  in  that  matter  we  have  left  them 
in  the  lurch.  There  is,  great  reluctance  here  to  go  on  with 
it.  There  is  hair  splitting  on  the  question  of  who  initiated 
it,  and  whether  or  not  we  are  committed  in  any  way  beyond 
recall. 

O’Beirne  f  was  here  at  luncheon  to-day,  not  too  Bul¬ 
garian.  I  am  to  meet  him  at  luncheon  to-morrow. 

I  dined  to-night  at  the  Carlton.  I,  after  the  Paris 
manner,  was  “  en  smoking .”  I  found  the  restaurant  cram- 
full.  No  signs  of  war  within,  except  for  some  few  men  in 
khaki  and  a  few  limping.  All  the  rest  as  in  piping  times  of 
peace,  low  gowns  (very  low),  nearly  all  the  men  in  evening 
swallow-tail  coats  and  most  of  them  wearing  white  waist¬ 
coats. 

*  Private  Secretary  to  the  King. 

|  Mr.  O’Beirne,  last  British  Minister  at  Sofia  before  Bulgaria  joined  in 
the  war  against  us :  afterwards  drowned  with  Lord  Kitchener  in  the 
Hampshire.” 
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October  28,  1915. — I  have  seen  to-day  Lansdowne  and 
George  Curzon,  and  I  met  Lloyd  George  at  luncheon : 
the  others  were  the  host  Murray,  Reading,  Cowdray,  and 
Eric  Drummond,  who  was  Private  Secretary  to  Asquith 
and  has  succeeded  to  Tyrrell  with  Grey. 

Joffre  is  to  be  here  to-morrow  to  see  Kitchener.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Briand  is  to  be  Head  of  the  new 
Ministry. 


VOL.  1. 
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Paris ,  November  2,  1915. — I  am  going  a  round  of  visits 
to  the  new  Ministers,  none  of  whom  have  I  seen  yet. 

At  luncheon,  Hodge,  M.P.,  and  the  Military  Attache 
were  the  two  guests.  Hodge  seems  to  have  been  very 
outspoken  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere  in  impressing  on  his 
French  audiences  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  protection 
of  the  British  Fleet  and  the  aid  rendered  by  our  large 
Expeditionary  Force,  about  six  times  larger  than  had  been 
contemplated  in  the  Anglo-French  discussions,  France  would 
have  been  knocked  out,  and  under  the  heel  of  the  Prussian 
jack-boot.  As  he  appeared  to  have  laid  stress  on  our  disin¬ 
terested  generosity  I  suggested  that  a  man  in  the  crowd 
might  truthfully  have  answered  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in 
order  to  save  ourselves  that  we  saved  France,  for  if  she  had 
been  crushed  it  would  have  been  our  turn  next. 

November  3,  1915. — I  paid  a  visit  to  Briand  yesterday. 
He  said  that  I  knew  his  policy  well  enough  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  hold  forth  on  it.  He  is  not  very  sanguine 
in  the  matter  of  the  Balkans,  but  he  is  determined  to  fight 
to  a  finish.  I  saw  him  for  a  minute  again  this  morning 
as  I  was  coming  away  from  Jules  Cambon.  He  does  not 
much  appreciate  Grey’s  speech— which  I  have  not  seen. 
He  said  that  it  treated  France  as  to  blame  for  the  delays, 
which  was  not  the  case.  I  could  only  say  that  a  scapegoat 
was  always  an  agreeable  animal  and  why  not  un  bouc  frangais  ? 
I  must  look  and  see  what  Grey  did  say. 
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Jules  Cambon  regrets  that  he  accepted  his  office,*  for 
he  thinks  that  he  will  not  have  sufficient  authority.  I 
suggested  that  at  all  events  he  could,  from  his  great  experi¬ 
ence,  indicate  the  dangers  when  the  Cabinet  was  minded 
to  do  foolish  things.  He  and  I  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the 
follies  committed  in  the  past  and  as  to  the  inconceivable 
stupidities  of  Sazonow  and  Co.  Sazonow  is  believed  to 
be  out,  and  his  reported  successor  is  a  reactionary  ! 

The  Director  of  Military  Operations  and  Sir  Archibald 
Murray  came  to  Chantilly  to  explain  Kitchener’s  views. 
They  were  not  acceptable,  so  the  French  Cabinet  told 
Joffre  that  he  had  best  go  to  London  and  fight  out  the 
question  with  Kitchener  and  Co.,  which  he  did,  and  success¬ 
fully.  Though  Gallieni,  when  Governor  of  Paris,  depre¬ 
ciated  Joffre,  I  don’t  think  that  as  Minister  for  War  he  will 
venture  to  remove  Joffre  from  the  Command  at  the  Front ! 
He  is  too  popular  with  the  Army  and  the  people. 

Jules  Cambon  told  me  that  some  French  financiers, 
having  in  view  their  monetary  interests,  are  hinting  at 
making  peace  with  Germany.  L.,  who  consorts  with 
financiers,  probably  Jews,  is  always  alleging  that  there  is 
a  movement  for  peace  :  it  certainly  is  not  so  with  the  people 
or  with  the  Army. 

Lancken,  the  German  who  was  concerned  in  the  hurrying 
on  of  Miss  CavelFs  execution,  was  formerly  Counsellor 
of  Embassy  here.  He  was  the  intermediary  for  Caillaux’s 
illicit  negotiations  with  Berlin  behind  the  backs  of  Radolin, 
and  Jules  Cambon,  and  Selves,  f  and  he  it  was  who  was 
selected  by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  just  before  war 
was  declared,  to  intimate  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  his 
Staff  must  not  dine  at  restaurants  at  Berlin. 

I  met  outside  the  Quai  d’Orsay  this  morning,  Geoffray, 
Ambassador  at  Madrid.  He  said  that  there  is  no  founda- 
*  Secretary-General  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
f  M.  de  Selves,  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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tion  whatever  for  the  report  that  the  King  of  Spain  is  pro- 
German. 

Briand ’s  chef  de  cabinet  is  one  Berthelot  who,  as  a 
young  man,  was  employed  in  the  Consulate  at  Lisbon  and 
is  now  a  Sous-Directeur  at  the  Ministry  for  F.A. 

I  have  had  a  long  letter  from  Rosebery — long  for  him : 

I  missed  seeing  him  when  I  was  in  London. 

November  4,  1915. — A  visit  of  farewell  and  thanks  for 
agreeable  relations  from  Millerand.  He  says  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  feeling  and  wishes  of  Gallieni,  Joffre  will  remain. 

November  5,  1915. — I  had  yesterday,  just  before  6  p.m., 
a  telegram  announcing  the  intended  arrival  of  Kitchener 
at  7.30  this  morning.  There  was  no  train  due  at  the  Gare 
du  Nord :  ultimately  it  was  ascertained  that  he  would 
arrive  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon.  He  was  to  put  up  here  and  it 
was  to  be  a  profound  secret !  a  case  of  the  ostrich  and 
the  sand.  He  and  FitzGerald  *  are  here.  We  had  a 
meeting  between  him,  Briand  and  Gallieni.  Briand  was 
very  persuasive,  and  K.  unconvincing  in  bad  French. 

A  number  of  the  new  Ministers  have  been  to  see  me ; 
many  of  them  are  very  old.  When  Clemenceau  was  asked 
to  join  them,  he  said  that  he  was  too  young  ! 

King  Constantine  may  dissolve  and  rule  with  his  present 
Ministers  in  defiance  of  the  Parliamentary  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  them,  or  he  may  dissolve  and  order  elections  which 
would  entail  the  demobilization  of  the  troops.  Roumania 
is  wriggling  out  of  her  promises.  I  saw  Paul  and  Jules 
Cambon  together  yesterday.  They  are  disappointed,  but 
not  disheartened.  K.  is  pessimistic. 

November  6,  1915. — We  were  twelve  at  dinner  last  night, 
including  Kitchener  and  FitzGerald,  the  Military  Attache 

*  Colonel  Oswald  FitzGerald,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and 
drowned  with  him  in  the  “  Hampshire.” 
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and  his  wife,  Granvilles,  Yarde-Buller  and  Ramsay.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  seems  such  a  nice  man.  K.  and  Staff,  with  a 
French  officier  de  liaison  who  knows  the  ground,  leave 
to-night  for  Marseilles.  K.  expects  to  be  home  in  three 
weeks,  but  “  qui  va  a  la  chasse  perd  sa  place”  which  is 
occupied  by  Asquith.  Kitchener  had  a  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  talk  with  Briand  this  morning.  Briand  was 
eloquent  and  persuasive.  K.  then  saw  Gallieni  and  this 
afternoon  he  has  gone  to  see  Joffre. 

November  7,  1915* — To  expect  Kitchener’s  coming, 
doings  here,  and  going  to  Marseilles  on  his  way  to  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  to  be  a  secret  was  ridiculous.  It  was  a 
secret  de  Polichinelle.  After  an  early  dinner  with  his  Private 
Secretary,  they  and  the  other  officers  of  his  Staff  (who 
lodged  at  an  hotel),  left  by  the  8.15  p.m.  train  for  Marseilles. 
He  and  I  got  on  very  well. 

November  8,  1915. — The  Military  Attache  thinks  that 
there  was  some  apprehension  of  an  Egyptian  Nationalist 
attempt  on  Kitchener,  for  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  “  Fitz  ” 
asked  the  Military  Attache  to  walk  close  alongside  of  K. 
on  the  right,  Fitz  taking  position  on  the  left  and  slightly 
in  rear  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  which  the  Military 
Attache  has  no  doubt  contained  a  revolver.  K.  has  had 
threatening  letters. 

November  9,191 5. — Henri  de  Breteuil  has  just  been  here. 
He  has  lately  met  a  French  naval  officer  who  says  that  it  is 
thought,  and  the  new  Minister  thinks,  that  the  Dardanelles 
could  be  forced  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  ships  and  15,000 
men.  However,  supposing  that  the  Allied  Fleet  get  through 
without  destroying  the  Turkish  forts,  guns,  etc.,  how  could 
our  ships  be  kept  supplied  with  everything  necessary  and 
be  sure  of  being  able  to  return  to  the  Aigean  Sea  ?  In 
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1878,  when  the  British  Fleet  passed  through  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  it  was  without  any  opposition  from  the  Turks,  who 
were  delighted  at  our  appearing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dictation 
of  Russia.  The  present  case  would  be  quite  different. 

The  German  submarines  are  much  too  active  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  help  to  our  side  in  the  Balkans  of 
the  Russian  proceedings  elsewhere  is  at  present  nil :  the 
Russians  are  and  have  always  been  too  late,  and  the  blunders 
of  the  Emperor,  Sazonow  and  Co.  have  been  stupendous. 
K.’s  account  of  Joffre  in  London  was  that  he  pointed  a 
pistol  at  the  Cabinet  and  said  :  “  If  you  back  out  of  Salonika 
it  is  the  end  of  the  Entente,”  and  he  thumped  the  table 
and  the  Cabinet  gave  way. 

Kitchener  may  go  to  Salonika  after  surveying  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  He  has  taken  with  him 
a  very  capable  French  officer  who  has  just  come  away 
from  the  Peninsula.  He  goes  to  see  for  himself  whether 
we  can  hold  on  there  as  he  hopes  may  be  possible,  for  to 
withdraw  now  would  entail  enormous  losses  and  have 
probably  a  disastrous  political  effect  in  Egypt  and  India. 
He  spoke  of  returning  to  his  W.O.  duties  as  soon  as  possible 
after  taking  account  of  the  military  situation  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

As  Ministers  for  the  most  part  only  follow  what  they 
take  to  be  the  public  sentiment,  instead  of  leading,  what 
would  be  the  vote  of  the  majority  at  a  General  Election 
were  it  not  for  the  Press  is  a  hazard.  Luckily,  almost 
every  newspaper  is  for  a  fight  to  a  victorious  finish,  and 
that  creates  a  public  opinion  for  continuing.  If  only  there 
would  come  out  a  real  leader,  a  man  who  can  speak  and  who 
would  speak  plainly  and  would  make  the  people  under¬ 
stand  that,  to  live  on,  a  free  nation,  we  must  destroy  utterly 
the  German  power  of  evil,  we  might  be  surer  than  now 
of  a  complete  victory.  I  am  not  pessimistic,  but  our 
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Ministers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  decide  anything. 
Kitchener  told  me  that  Asquith  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  the 
example  he  gave  was  that  when  compulsory  service  was 
rending  the  Cabinet  asunder,  Asquith  found  a  formula 
which  satisfied  everybody.  It  settled,  however,  nothing 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  Each  Minister,  no  doubt,  hopes  and 
expects  that  his  own  view  will  soon  prevail.  Meanwhile 
precious  time  for  compulsion  is  quickly  passing. 

I  had  a  visit  on  Saturday  from  old  Combes,*  and  to-day 
Denys  Cochin  came,  and  I  had  a  delightful  half-hour  with 
Bourgeois  at  his  apartment  which  is  at  the  back  of  St. 
Sulpice.  I  asked  Denys  Cochin  j  how  he  found  himself 
with  the  22  colleagues  and  whether  he  sat  next  to  Malvy, 
who  remains  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  “  make  ”  the  next 
elections.  Denys  Cochin  said  that  Freycinet  had  made 
objection  to  Malvy,  but  that  when  he  (Denys  Cochin) 
found  that  the  alternative  to  Malvy  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  would  be  X.  of  the  same  colour,  he  said  to  himself, 
“  Aussi  bien  Malvy  que  V autre." 

Bourgeois  as  President  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission 
of  the  Senate  had  to  examine  Delcasse.  He  was  astounded 
and  horrified  when  that  Minister  coolly  admitted  that 
Constantinople  had  been  promised  to  Russia  by  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  Russian,  British  and  French  Governments. 
Delcasse  represented  that  Grey  had  led  the  gallop.  Bour¬ 
geois  is  not  at  all  pessimistic,  but  he  wants  consultation, 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  between  the  Entente  Allies. 
The  present  system  or  no  system  is  here,  there,  everywhere 
and  nowhere :  there  must  be  closer  contact  between 
the  Military  Staffs  and  the  Naval  Staffs  of  the  Entente 
countries  and  between  their  Governments,  who  should 

*  A  former  President  of  the  Council  :  framed  the  law  of  Separation 
between  Church  and  State. 

|  Royalist  Deputy  for  viiie.  arr.  of  Paris. 
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make  up  their  minds  exactly  what  they  intend  to  do, 
militarily  and  navally,  and  co-operate  to  that  end.  He 
says  that  we  cannot  prevent  Germany  from  getting  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  she  has  been  in  spirit,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  some  time,  but  she  is  extending  her  line  to  a  dangerous 
extent  and  the  remnant  of  the  Servian  Army  joined  to  the 
French  and  British  Salonika  Expeditionary  Forces  will  be 
a  continual  menace  to  her  communications ;  later  on  the 
Russians  will  be  a  large  armed  force  to  act  from  Bessarabia, 
and  time  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  for  Germany  is 
becoming  exhausted.  He  is  all  for  holding  on  to  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula.  Kitchener  told  me,  a  propos  of  the 
Dardanelles,  that  when  Winston  Churchill  brought  forward 
his  scheme  stating  that  the  Straits  could  be  forced  by  ships 
without  a  Military  force,  K.  said  that  he  was  delighted  to 
hear  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Naval  authorities. 
The  Military  experts  were  not  consulted. 

November  10,  191 5. — I  had  a  good  walk  this  morning — 
the  first  for  many  days  past :  Champs  Elysees,  Avenue  du 
Bois  to  the  Rue  de  la  Faisanderie,  which  is  next  to  the  end 
of  the  Avenue.  I  then  found  that  the  house  to  which  I 
was  destined  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street,  almost 
at  the  corner  of  the  Avenue  Henri  Martin.  Freycinet, 
to  whom  I  wished  to  return  a  visit  he  had  made  and  not 
found  me,  was  out.  I  came  back  by  Henri  Martin,  the 
Trocadero  and  Place  de  l’Alma  and  Rue  Jean  Goujon, 
altogether  between  five  and  six  miles,  and  I  feel  all  the 
better  for  it.  The  subsidence  at  the  Place  de  l’Alma  is 
extensive  and  deep.  It  is  like  an  empty  pie  dish,  about 
30  yards  long  by  20  yards  wide. 

I  dined  to-night  at  Mme.  Jacques  de  Pourtales.’  She 
has  been  very  ill.  We  were  ten.  She,  Madame  de  Bearn, 
and  Madame  de  Ludre,  between  whom  I  sat,  a  Deputy, 
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a  member  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  a  Russian  artist,  a 
young  officer  with  one  leg,  Gabriac  and  Madame  de  Crois- 
set.  Madame  de  Ludre,  ignorant  of  the  Russians  present, 
talked,  but  not  loudly,  of  the  Russians  being  always  too 
late.  They  seem  to  intend  to  be  so  again  in  regard  to 
Bulgaria,  and  there  is  something  very  louche  about  Italy. 
She  is  not  anxious  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Servians. 
Rodd  *  has  been  summoned  to  London  and  passes  through 
here  on  Friday  morning. 

There  is  to  be  a  Mass  at  Notre  Dame  on  Friday  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  French  and  Allied  soldiers  killed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Paris  has  invited  the  RR.  of  the  Allies.  Iswolsky  and 
Tittoni  asked  my  intentions. f  “  Accept  and  go,”  was  my 
answer.  They  accepted,  but  propose  to  send  their  Coun¬ 
sellors  to  represent  them,  as  to  go  themselves  would  create 
a  bad  precedent !  I  sent  a  message  that  I  intend  to  go. 
They  are  ridiculous.  I  represent  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  and  even  if  I  did  not  I  should  go, 
and  having  accepted  the  Cardinal’s  invitation  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  an  impertinence,  as  well  as  in  very  bad 
taste,  to  send  a  Counsellor  instead  of  going  oneself. 

November  xi,  1915. — The  Greeks  are  getting  very 
assertive.  They  talk  of  interning  any  Servian  troops 
that  may  retire  across  the  Greek  frontier,  and  of  placing 
mines  outside  Greek  harbours,  but  for  protection  against 
whom  ?  Certainly  not  the  Germans.  /  would  prohibit 
such  a  proceeding,  as  it  could  only  be  aimed  against 
the  French  and  ourselves,  and  I  should  take  possession 
of  Salonika  and  perhaps  the  Piraeus,  and  land  at  Corfu 
to  destroy  the  wireless  telegraph  installed  there  which 

*  Sir  J.  Rennell  Rodd,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  1908-1919. 

f  Lord  Bertie  was  doyen  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  at  Paris. 
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keeps  the  German  submarines  informed  where  our  ships 
are. 

Capt.  Keyes,*  who  commanded  our  submarines  during 
the  early  period  of  the  war,  is  hopeful  about  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula,  to  which  we  must  stick  at  all  hazards.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  join  Kitchener  and  is  accompanied  by  a  French 
naval  officer.  To  deal  successfully  with  the  German  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Mediterranean  we  must  have  in  that  sea 
a  host  of  patrol  craft  like  gulls  pursuing  a  herring  shoal. 

The  German  Press  organs  announce  an  intended  meeting 
of  the  Kings  of  Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  What 
jackals  at  the  heels  of  the  Hun  Emperor  ! 

November  12,  1915. — I  went  to  the  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  French  and  Allied  soldiers  killed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Iswolsky  was  there,  but  not 
Tittoni.  The  latter  was  “  represented  ”  by  his  Counsellor, 
which,  unless  the  Ambassador  was  ill,  was,  I  consider,  in 
bad  taste  and  an  impertinence.  Iswolsky,  though  minded 
to  abstain,  was,  I  suspect,  afraid  of  comparisons.  Le  Roy- 
Lewis  accompanied  me,  but  the  “  colleagues  ”  came  singly. 
There  were  the  Servian  and  Belgian  Ministers,  and  the 
Japanese  Charge  d’Affaires.  The  flags  of  the  French 
and  their  Allies  were  up  in  the  chancel.  The  Russians 
have  now  got  a  tricolour.  There  were  4  Japanese  flags, 
white  with  a  red  ball  in  the  centre,  and  only  2  British  flags, 
and  those  the  Red  Ensign  of  the  mercantile  marine ! 
The  President  of  the  Republic  was  “  represented  ”  by  a 
naval  officer  of  his  household,  and  the  Ministries  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  War  were  also  represented.  The'  Cathedral  was 
not  crowded,  but  full.  There  was  a  host  of  ecclesiastics. 
Cardinal  Amette  gave  us  an  oration  and  his  blessing. 

We  shall  end  by  having  to  coerce  the  Greeks,  who  are 

*  [Vice-Admiral]  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  K.C.B. 
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acting  under  German  orders.  The  sooner  we  act  the 
better. 

Will  President  Wilson  do  anything  to  show  resentment 
in  any  practical  form  to  the  German  “  Ancona  ”  piracy  ? 
I  doubt  it.  He  will  quote  Ezekiel !  His  note  to  us  is 
not  agreeable.  He  quotes  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  to  which  the  American  Government  have  never 
adhered,  and  they  require  us  to  search  vessels  at  sea  instead 
of  taking  them  into  port,  which  they  know  is  impossible 
nowadays,  with  big  ships  and  cargo  overlaying  cargo. 
They  are  a  rotten  lot  of  psalm-singing,  profit-mongering 
humbugs. 

November  14,  1915. — I  met  yesterday  at  Madame  de 
Ludre’s  by  appointment  the  French  representative  on  the 
Greek  Debt  Commission.  He  is  indiscreet  and  he  severely 
criticized  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Entente  Allies 
in  regard  to  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  He  says 
that  the  Athens  Army  Corps  is  entirely  for  the  King. 
Corfu  is  the  base  for  the  supplies  to  German  submarines. 
He  thinks  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  Servian  Army  to  its 
inevitable  fate. 

I  dined  last  night  next  door :  Lady  Crewe,  the  host’s 
daughter,  and  M.  Victor  Berard,  learned  in  matters 
Oriental  and  a  writer  in  reviews.  M.  Berard  is  full 
against  France  dabbling  in  Syria.  She  could  only  do 
so  as  a  Catholic  Power,  which  with  a  separated  Church 
and  State  would  be  an  anomaly,  and  France  could  not 
keep  the  peace  between  Mussulmans,  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  of  various  hues.  England  is  the  only  Power  which 
succeeds  in  such  matters.  She  commands  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  and  she  should  start  an  Arab  Empire 
under  her  protectorate,  giving  to  France  guarantees  similar 
to  those  given  in  Egypt.  He  spoke  to  that  effect  before 
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the  Commission  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Chamber  of  Deputies). 

I  do  not  suppose  that  he  made  many,  if  any,  converts. 

The  new  Naval  Attache  at  Rome,  going  thither  to-night, 
told  me  the  circumstances  of  the  sinking  of  a  German 
submarine  which  had  stopped  an  American  ship,  the 
“  Baralong,”  with  a  cargo  of  mules.  An  ostensible  trawler 
with  innocent  appearance  came  alongside  whilst  the  captain 
and  part  of  the  crew  of  the  submarine  were  on  the  captured 
ship  making  preparations  to  sink  her.  The  trawler  came  out 
from  behind  the  ship,  sank  the  submarine  and  boarded  the 
ship.  Those  of  the  submarine  crew  on  the  ship  were  all 
killed.  A  corporal  of  Marines  from  the  trawler,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  when  asked  for  mercy  by  one  of  the  Germans  poked  his 
bayonet  into  him,  saying,  “  Remember  the  ‘  Lusitania.’  ” 
The  captain  of  the  submarine  jumped  overboard,  inflating 
his  air  collar  and  crying,  “  I  surrender,”  but  he  was  shot. 
The  American  surgeon  on  board  the  ship  has  made  an  affi¬ 
davit  of  the  circumstances,  which  the  German  Government 
has,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  make  much  use  of  it, 
for  the  submarine  was  the  same  one  that  sank  the  “  Arabic,” 
which  they  swore  was  sunk  by  a  mine  and  not  by  a  submarine, 
and  the  American  Government  has  accepted  the  German 
explanations.  If  the  Germans  take  up  the  case  made  out 
in  the  affidavit  they  will  have  to  admit  that  they  lied,  and 
the  question  with  the  United  States  will  revive.  The  proof 
of  the  double  piracy  is  that  the  German  submarine  captain 
said  to  the  captain  of  the  captured  ship  that  he  was  about 
to  treat  the  mule  ship  as  he  had  treated  the  “  Arabic.” 

November  1 6,  1915. — There  is  to  be  a  consultation  here. 
This  morning  at  10  o’clock  I  received  a  telegram  saying 
that  Asquith  and  party  wish  to  have  a  special  train  at 
Boulogne  at  8  p.m.  to-night,  to  arrive  at  Paris  at  midnight. 
It  has  been  so  arranged. 
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What  will  Fisher  and  Kitchener  say  to  Winston  Churchill’s 
self-vindications  ? 

O’Beirne  arrived  at  Paris  yesterday  evening.  A  tele¬ 
gram  bade  him  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  London. 
He  does  so  to-morrow.  He  came  to  luncheon  to-day. 
He  thinks  that  it  is  intended  that  he  shall  represent  Grey 
on  the  War  Council :  but  this  is  a  profound  secret  de 
Polichinelle.  O’B.  spoke  of  the  confusion  at  the  F.O. 
A  successor  to  Nicolson  is  being  talked  about,  but  rather 
vaguely,  and  Ronald  Graham  *  has  been  mentioned ;  a 
good  candidate.  O’B.  would  be  the  next  best.  He  is 
49,  and  R.  G.  45. 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  party  will  be  Asquith,  Grey, 
Arthur  Balfour,  Lloyd  George  and  their  suites.  They  will 
arrive  at  midnight.  I  suppose  that  they  will  leave  on 
Thursday  morning. 

November  17,  1915. — The  Staff  accompanying  Ministers 
consists  of  Robertson,  General  Calwell,  Sir  H.  Jackson, 
Admiral  Oliver,  Hankey,  Colonel  Lee,  George  Clerk,  and 
Bonham  Carter.  A  Conference  has  been  arranged  for  this 
morning. 

We  have  news  from  Monastir  that  the  Servian  troops 
are  evacuating  Babuna  and  Prilep.  The  Servian  Military 
authorities  fear  that  the  fall  of  Monastir,  which  is  probable, 
will  threaten  the  Servian  Army  with  destruction,  and  ask  for 
two  British  brigades  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  new  line. 

November  18,  1915. — At  the  Conference  held  yesterday 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  it  was  agreed  that  our  26th  Division, 
which  is  en  route  for  Alexandria,  should  be  diverted  to 
Salonika,  and  the  28th  Division,  which  is  at  Alexandria, 
should  proceed  thither  as  soon  as  transport  is  available. 

*  [Sir]  Ronald  Graham,  now  Ambassador  at  Rome. 
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The  two  Governments  agreed  to  await  Kitchener’s  return 
before  taking  any  decision  with  regard  to  Gallipoli. 

November  19,  1915. — The  King  of  Greece  evidently 
anticipates  either  the  ultimate  victory  of  Germany  or  else 
stale-mate.  Kitchener  is  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 

November  24,  1915. — The  following  comes  to  me  from 
a  member  of  the  Swedish  Mission  lately  in  Berlin  :  The 
Mission  were  told  at  Berlin  that  Paris  was  in  an  awful  state, 
everything  shut  up  and  everybody  depressed.  They  have 
been  surprised  to  find  life  at  Paris  going  on  without  much 
change,  theatres  and  restaurants  open  and  the  shops  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  trading,  and  the  streets  full  of  people, 
and  no  depression.  The  Mission  find  that  Berlin,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Paris,  is  a  city  of  the  dead.  Though  the  news¬ 
papers  there  make  the  most  of  German  successes  in  the 
Balkans,  in  order  to  buoy  up  the  public,  the  conviction 
amongst  thinking  people  is  gaining  ground  that  Germany 
has  failed  in  her  objects. 

November  25,  1915. — Inquiries  are  constantly  being 
made  from  London  as  to  the  determination  of  France  to 
continue  the  war.  I  think  that  these  missions  of  inquiry, 
self-imposed  or  inspired  by  authorities  at  home,  are  unwise, 
for  they  produce  here  a  feeling  that  there  is  distrust  in 
England  of  French  fidelity  to  the  pledged  word  of  France. 
The  general  sentiment  is  that  we  have  been  the  saviours 
of  France,  and  that,  though  there  have  been  differences 
as  to  how  best  to  defeat  Germany,  we  have  been  good  and 
faithful  Allies,  and  that  safety  in  the  future  as  well  as  in 
the  present  is  dependent  on  an  intimate  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  protection  of  their 
common  interests. 
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November  29,  1915. — It  is  all  up  with  French.  He  will 
probably  become  Commander-in-Chief  in  England.  I 
am  so  grieved  for  him !  Asquith’s  observation  to  me 
that  there  was  a  movement  against  him  at  home  was 
ominous  of  evil.  I  wonder  what  special  circumstances 
brought  about  his  fall. 

Kitchener  arrived  this  morning  at  9  o’clock,  and  leaves 
this  evening  at  6  o’clock  by  special  train  for  London.  He 
was  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  this  morning. 
I  accompanied  him  on  his  subsequent  visit  to  Briand, 
during  which  he  gave  his  personal  views  on  the  situation 
in  regard  to  Gallipoli  and  Salonika  and  the  defence  of 
Egypt.  When  Kitchener  was  leaving,  F.  said,  “  I  suppose 
that  you  will  not  be  coming  here  again  for  some  time.” 
His  answer  :  “  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  sooner  than  you 

expect.”  This  oracular  statement  might  mean  something 
or  nothing.  Perhaps  he  may  have  a  presentiment  of 
coming  fate  and  may  ask  to  be  the  saviour  of  Egypt  from 
Alexandretta. 

December  1,  1915. — I  have  been  instructed  to  represent 
urgently  to  the  French  Government  that,  General  Sarrail’s 
attempts  to  open  communications  with  the  Servian  Army 
having  failed,  the  agreement  that  the  whole  of  the  Allied 
Forces  should  be  withdrawn  to  Salonika,  for  use  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  require,  had  come  into  force.  With 
regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  at  Salonika,  the  British 
Government  considers  that  the  Allied  Forces  should 
abandon  it,  but  only  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
Greeks  would  undertake  to  defend  their  frontier :  a  further 
communication  to  be  made  to  the  Greek  Government  that 
if  they  allowed  the  Central  Powers  to  occupy  Salonika  it 
would  be  a  casus  belli.  The  answer,  which  I  have 
telegraphed,  was  that  the  communication  which  I  had  made 
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had  caused  consternation  to  Briand  and  Jules  Cambon.  I 
added  that  I  considered  that  the  situation  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments  would  become  very 
difficult  if  we  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  from  Salonika, 
which  the  French  regard  as  a  desire  expressed  by  the 
King  of  Greece  and  his  Government  on  the  demand  of 
the  German  Government. 

The  Minister  for  War,  to  whom  the  Military  Attache 
communicated  the  views  of  the  British  Government,  told 
him  that  the  Council  of  Defence  had  that  day  agreed  to 
the  complete  or  partial  evacuation  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula, 
as  advised  by  Lord  Kitchener,  and  they  recommended  that 
the  Salonika  question  should  be  .decided  at  once  between 
the  two  Governments.  The  French  considered  that 
Kitchener’s  conversations  with  the  King  of  Greece  had 
done  much  harm ;  they  had  encouraged  the  King  to  think 
that  we  would  gladly  withdraw  from  Salonika  on  terms 
which  the  German  Government  desired  and  which  would 
suit  him.  The  Greek  Chief  of  Staff,  the  pro-German 
Metaxas,  had  indicated  to  Kitchener  that  the  best  means 
for  saving  Egypt  would  be  by  an  Expedition  to  the  south 
of  Alexandretta.  The  French  view  is  that  if  Salonika  were 
abandoned  it  would  be  occupied  by  an  enemy  force  either 
Bulgarian,  German  or  Austrian,  either  in  collusion  with 
the  Greeks  or  in  spite  of  them  ;  the  withdrawal  from  Salonika 
would  have  far-reaching  and  disastrous  results  throughout 
the  Balkans  and  everywhere  in  the  East. 

December  3,  1915. — I  communicated  to  Briand  further 
representations  from  the  British  Government,  to  the  effect 
that  to  continue  to  send  troops  to  Salonika,  in  accordance 
with  their  undertaking,  makes  them  apprehensive  of  a 
disaster,  as  their  military  advisers  anticipate  unanimously 
such  a  result.  They  believed  that,  unless  the  decision  to 
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withdraw  the  Allied  Forces  to  Salonika  and  re-embark 
them  be  decided  upon  without  delay,  the  whole  Anglo- 
French  force  in  Macedonia  and  Salonika  will  probably  be 
lost.  They  urged  the  French  Government  either  to  agree 
at  once  or  to  meet  the  British  Ministers  in  conference  in 
London. 

Briand  accepts  a  Conference,  and  he  suggests  Tuesday, 
December  7th.  Briand  observed  that  Kitchener  had  gone 
back  on  the  views  which  he  so  recently  expressed  at  Paris : 
then  he  was  all  for  holding  Salonika,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
becoming  an  Austro-German  base. 

Later. — The  Conference  will  be  held  at  Calais  to-morrow 
at  1  p.m.  Briand  and  Gallieni  and  the  Minister  of  Marine 
will  attend  it. 

December  4,  1915. — The  Ministers  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Calais  are  Asquith,  Balfour  with  one  of  the 
Admiralty  Staff,  Grey  with  Nicolson  or  another  Foreign 
Office  employe,  Kitchener  with  three  Generals,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee :  Joffire 
will  accompany  Briand  and  the  Ministers  for  War  and 
Marine. 

I  hear  to-night  that  Castelnau  *  will  be  appointed 
Major-General  of  the  Armies  of  the  north-east  of  France, 
and  that  Petain  f  will  succeed  Castelnau  in  command  of 
the  four  Armies  of  the  centre.  The  Government  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  Sarrail  from  Macedonia,  but  they  don’t 
want  him  on  their  hands  here. 

December  5,  1915. — From  conversations  which  I  have 
had  to-day  with  several  who  were  at  the  Calais  Conference 
I  gather  the  following : 

Briand  put  forward  the  views  of  the  French  Government, 

*  General  de  Castelnau,  greatly  distinguished  at  Nancy, 
f  General  Petain,  now  a  Marshal  of  France. 

VOL.  I. 
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which  I  have  already  described.  Kitchener  spoke  with 
emotion  and  said  that  if  it  were  decided  to  remain  at 
Salonika  he  must  resign,  for  he  could  not  accept  the 
responsibility  for  a  decision  which  in  his  opinion  would 
produce  a  military  disaster.  Briand  reminded  Kitchener 
of  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  on  November  30, 
that  Salonika  should  be  held  as  a  base  for  possible  future 
operations.  The  French  Ministers  gave  way. 

Nothing  definite  has  been  settled  by  the  British  Cabinet 
in  regard  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  military  opinion 
is  that  it  should  be  abandoned :  Kitchener  was  in  favour  of 
holding  a  position  of  4  kilometres  frontage  at  Cape  Helles, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Staff  it  will  become 
untenable  when  the  enemy’s  heavy  guns  get  into  position. 
George  Curzon  is  the  leader  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  opponents 
to  the  abandonment.  The  General  Staff  consider  that  if 
the  decision  to  withdraw  be  delayed  it  may  become  im¬ 
possible.  The  Government  wish  Kitchener  to  go  from 
Mudros  to  Egypt,  there  to  take  command  :  he  answered 
that  he  must  return  to  England  to  supervise  the  carrying 
out  of  his  policy. 

December  6,  1915. — I  saw  Briand  and  also  Jules  Cambon. 
There  is  disagreement  as  to  what  passed  at  Calais,  and  they 
urge  reconsideration  of  the  question.  Kitchener’s  memory 
has  played  him  false  as  I  can  testify :  he  denies  having  said 
things  which  he  did  say  here  only  a  week  ago  ! 

December  7  5  19 1 5 . — There  are  signs  of  weakening  in 
Asquith  and  Co.’s  “  fixed  determination  ”  about  Salonika. 

X.  hears  from  his  military  friends  here  that  Lloyd 
George  says  that  if  we  desert  the  French  in  the  Salonika 
question  he  will  resign,  so  that  the  threats  are  Lloyd  George 
versus  Kitchener.  French  was  much  impressed,  it  seems, 
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by  the  increased  opposition,  at  the  Military  Council  held 
at  Chantilly  this  morning,  by  the  Russian  and  Italian 
representatives,  to  the  abandonment  of  Salonika.  Will 
our  Cabinet  make  Kitchener  or  Lloyd  George  the  Jonah  ? 
Perhaps  Kitchener  when  he  sees  which  way  the  votes 
are  going  will,  after  trumpeting,  fold  up  his  trunk  and 
accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  making  another 
journey  to  the  East,  and  this  time  to  Egypt,  as  the 
only  man  to  deal  with  the  situation  there. 

December  8,  1915. — E.  says  that  French  knows  he  is  to 
go  and  that  he  took  leave  of  Joffre,  who,  on  hearing  what 
was  to  be,  threw  up  his  hands  and  said : — “  Si  nous  con¬ 
tinuous  comme  9a  nous  perdrons.”  Gallieni  thinks  that, 
whatever  Kitchener  and  Grey  may  say,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  withdraw  from  Salonika,  which  means  that  it  will  drown 
Briand  and  his  Government.  Kitchener  and  Grey  are 
expected  to-morrow. 

December  9,  1915. — Grave  news  from  Salonika:  we 
may  have  lost,  or  lose,  a  Division. 

December  10,  1915. — Grey,  Kitchener  and  the  latter’s 
A.D.C.  dined  here,  also  the  Henri  de  Breteuils,  Ramsay 
and  Bridgeman.  FitzGerald  chucked  on  account  of  work, 
and  Sir  William  Robertson  *  was  engaged :  I  rather 
suspect  that  Kitchener  contemplates  making  the  latter 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff :  in  such  event  I  suppose  that 
Haig  will  succeed  French. 

There  is  somewhat  better  or  more  encouraging  news 
from  Athens :  the  King  seems,  according  to  the  French 
Minister,  Guilleman,  much  more  conciliatory,  and  M. 
Guilleman  imagines  that  an  arrangement  may  be  come 

*  Now  Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Robertson. 
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to  between  the  Anglo-French  and  Greek  Military  authorities 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  French  and  British  troops. 

I  hear  that  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  was 
much  more  stormy  than  the  newspaper  accounts  repre¬ 
sented,  and  that  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  Ministry 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Chamber.  At  one  moment 
150  Socialist  Radicals  thought  of  abstaining.  The  French 
desire  to  remain  at  Salonika  is  not  at  all  unanimous,  but 
French  feeling  is  represented  to  be  that  we  think  only  of 
protecting  Calais  and  defending  Egypt. 

The  King  of  Greece  and  his  Minister,  Gounaris,  are 
reported  to  have  come  to  terms  with  Germany  to  preserve 
the  neutrality  benevolent  to  Bulgaria  until  the  Germans 
get  near  to  Salonika  and  then  to  join  in  the  fray  against  us. 
The  Germans  are  said  to  intend  a  serious  attack  on  Riga. 
They  hope  that  the  public  will  be  diverted  from  thinking 
of  the  financial  situation  by  victories  in  the  Balkans  and 
Turkish  successes  at  Bagdad,  by  an  occupation  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  by  preparations  for  an  advance  on  Egypt. 

December  n,  1915. — A  Conference  at  n  a.m.,  to  which 
I  am  just  going. 

December  12,  1915.— I  met  at  dinner  last  night  B. 
He  has  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Caillaux :  I  imagine  for  some 
intrigue  for  the  Right  against  the  Ministry.  Caillaux  is 
very  anti-British  :  he  thinks  himself  an  improved  Napoleon 
and  contemplates  peace  with  Germany  by  the  aid  of 
Giolitti :  Germany  and  France  under  himself  to  humble  the 
arrogant  pride  of  England:  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  be 
returned  to  France,  Austria  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
pieces  thrown  to  Italy  and  the  tit-bits  to  be  reserved  for 
Germany.  As  to  Belgium,  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration.  Caillaux  counts  on  reverses  at  Salonika  to 
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bring  him  into  office  as  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Finance :  Clemenceau  and  he  are  agreed  on 
internal  politics  :  it  is  only  on  foreign  policy  that  there  is 
divergence,  and  it  is  total  divergence  ! 

December  17,  1915. — French  has  telegraphed  to  me  to 
say  that  he  comes  to  Paris  on  Sunday  evening  and  he 
wants  to  see  Poincare  on  Monday,  also  Gallieni  and  to 
have  a  special  to  Boulogne. 

I  have  asked  him  and  Brinsley  FitzGerald  to  lodge  here 
and  they  are  coming. 

December  18,  1915’ — At  dinner  last  night  the  usual 
question  was  raised  of  how  long  the  war  is  likely  to  last. 
I,  not  having  any  special  information  on  the  subject,  did 
not  express  an  opinion.  M.  Verneuil,  as  a  financier,  gave 
his  reasons,  connected  with  the  rates  of  exchange  and  the 
loans  issued  in  Germany  not  being  taken  up  in  specie,  for 
thinking  that  by  May  next  there  will  be  very  serious  financial 
trouble  in  Germany  which  will  bring  her  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  as  to  oblige  her  Government  to  seek  peace.  Fie  is 
for  taking  really  good  guarantees  for  good  behaviour  from 
Germany,  but  what  can  they  be  unless  we  be  in  occupation 
of  part  of  the  country  ?  Fie  would  insist  on  the  release 
of  the  French  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  the  retention 
in  France  of  the  German  prisoners,  who  would  be  employed 
to  make  good,  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  the  damages  done 
by  the  German  troops. 

The  French  Government  have  lately  obtained  better 
treatment  for  French  prisoners  in  Germany  by  threatening 
to  make  reprisals  on  all  German  officers  of  aristocratic 
origin  by  making  them  work  as  privates.  The  forecast 
at  dinner  was  that  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  better 
politically  it  will  be  for  the  Socialists :  that  if  Briand’s 
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Ministry  fall  Clemenceau  would  probably  come  in  and 
Poincare  be  succeeded  by  Ribot  who,  to  be  President, 
will  promise  anything  and  everything. 

4 

December  19,  1915. — We  dined  six  at  the  Ritz,  viz., 
French,  Lowther,  Huguet,*  Brinsley  FitzGerald,  Henry 
Wilson  and  myself. 

French’s  programme  to-morrow  is  9.45  a.m.  to  Chantilly 
for  luncheon  with  Joffre  :  at  4.30  audience  of  the  President. 
I  am  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  President  of  the  Council 
can  receive  French. 

French  spoke  of  the  Germans  as  weakening,  their 
deserters  increasing  in  number,  and  the  prisoners  being 
a  sorry  lot.  This  morning  the  Germans  had  sent  forth 
asphyxiating  gas  but  did  not  follow  it  up,  which  looked 
as  if  the  soldiers  had  refused  to  leave  the  trenches  to 
attack. 

December  20,  1915. — Our  troops  have  been  brought  away 
from  Anzac  without  loss.  We  are  still  at  Helles,  but  there 
we  are  comparatively  safe.  The  evacuation  by  the  troops 
and  the  wounded  was  completed  yesterday  with  very  slight 
losses.  A  small  amount  of  stores  was  left  and  will  be 
destroyed  by  gun  fire.  Fighting  was  going  on  at  Cape 
Helles  yesterday,  our  ships  supporting  an  attack  by  troops, 
result  not  known.  Our  submarines  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
have  been  sinking  Turkish  ships. 

The  Turkish  Government  announces  successful  opera¬ 
tions  against  us  at  Kut  el  Amara,  one  British  monitor  sunk 
by  artillery  fire,  another  forced  to  retire ;  the  British  losses 
are  reckoned  at  1000  men. 

I  have  had  some  talk  to-night  with  French.  He  did 
not  refer  to  his  resignation :  he  spoke  of  Kitchener’s 

*  General  Huguet,  formerly  French  Military  Attache  at  London. 
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ignorance  of  warfare  as  now  carried  on  and  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  in  matters  strategical,  his  frequent  changes  of  opinion 
and  his  persistence  in  returning  to  his  ideas  after  they 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head. 

I  am  going  to  the  station  to  see  him  off  to-morrow. 

December  21,  1915. — The  Italians  are  behaving  badly: 
the  remnant  of  the  Servian  Army  reaching  the  coast  was 
to  be  embarked  at  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  for  Durazzo : 
the  landing  there  being  difficult,  the  French  proposed  to 
take  them  to  Yalona :  the  Italians  object  and  say  “  Take 
them  on  to  Salonika.”  Ever  since  the  Italians  have 
joined  in  the  war  they  have  done  what  they  can  for  them¬ 
selves  and  not  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  they  are  not  at  war  with  Germany  ! 

December  22,  1915. — The  German  radio  telegrams  say 
that  the  Greeks  have  kept  the  fort  which  dominates 
Salonika,  and  on  Friday  last  a  French  patrol  which  was 
approaching  the  fort,  and  did  not  stop  on  being  challenged, 
was  fired  on  ! 

Cambon  said  to-day  that  the  ways  of  the  Czar  resemble 
those  of  Louis  XVI :  perhaps  he  may  be  removed  in  the 
same  way,  but  after  the  Russian  manner,  by  members  of 
the  Court  and  aristocrats, 

December  23,  1915. — I  hear  from  a  good  source  that  if  the 
Ministry  fall,  which  it  might  possibly  do  in  the  event  of 
a  defeat  at  Salonika  or  elsewhere,  it  would  be  Clemenceau 
and  not  Caillaux  who  would  have  to  form  a  Ministry  and 
it  would  not  include  Caillaux:  that  France  would  not 
accept  Caillaux  :  that  if  Clemenceau  became  Prime  Minister 
Poincare  s'  arranger  ait  avec  lui  in  order  not  to  have  a 
Presidential  crisis  and  a  possible  revolution. 
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December  24,  1915. — Briand  says  that  Franklin  Bouillon 
has,  he  hears,  quarrelled  with  Caillaux.  From  Jules 
Cambon  I  hear  that  the  Japanese  are  preparing  a 
revolutionary  movement  in*  the  south  of  China  against 
Yuan  Shi  Kai.  The  Italians  are  being  pressed  to  consent 
to  the  landing  at  Valona  of  the  remnants  of  the  Servian 
army. 

December  30,  1915. — Marghiloman  tells  me  that  he  feels 
sure  that  in  the  end  Roumania  will  be  with  the  Entente, 
but  at  present  she  is  in  a  difficult  position.  She  has  not  a 
sufficiency  of  arms  and  munitions  to  resist  an  Austro- 
German  onslaught,  unless  properly  supported  by  Russia, 
who,  whatever  she  may  pretend,  has  no  more  than  75,000 
men  in  Bessarabia.  He  also  says  that  if  the  Entente 
Allies  retire  from  Salonika  Roumania  will  be  carried  by 
the  flood  into  the  arms  of  Germany :  it  was,  he  says,  a 
supreme  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  promise 
to  Russia  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  for  it  alienated 
Bulgaria  and  also  Roumania  in  sentiment.  Of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  Take  Jonescu,  Philipesco,  etc.,  he  says  that 
they  have  no  following  of  importance. 

December  31,  1915. — I  met  at  Henri  de  Breteuil’s  last 
night,  amongst  others,  Joseph  Reinach,  who  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  Poincare  and  has  recently  dined  at  the  Elysee : 
he  contradicts  the  report  that  Caillaux  sees  Poincare :  he 
never  sees  him. 

We  have  lost  a  cruiser,  the  “  Natal,”  through  an  internal 
explosion,  the  Ministry  of  Marine  says,  but  where  is 
not  stated  :  400  of  the  crew  are  said  to  have  been  saved. 

The  Military  Attache  tells  me  that  there  has  been 
fighting  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians,  who 
crossed  the  Greek  frontier  near  Lake  Doiran  and  Gievgeli. 
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The  Bulgarians  or  Germans  dropped  from  an  aeroplane  a 
bomb  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  French  troops,  but  it 
fell  on  a  Greek  cavalry  regiment  commanded  by  Prince 
Andrew.  General  Sarrail  raised  the  cry  that  Greece  was 
being  invaded,  and  proceeded  to  clear  out  of  Salonika  the 
enemy  Consuls  and  spies. 

The  Counsellor  of  the  Russian  Embassy  has  been 
boasting  of  some  Russian  successes :  the  French  official 
and  society  worlds  are  disposed  to  attach  more  credit  to 
his  beliefs  than  to  the  statements  of  his  Chief.  /  should 
like  to  have  confirmation  of  those  beliefs. 
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JANUARY,  1916 

January  5,  1916. — The  War  Office  is  like  a  star;  if 
extinguished,  we  here  on  earth  should  not  know  it  for  many 
many  years,  though  light  travels  quickly,  so  great  is  the 
distance  from  the  earth.  That  Department,  in  writing  to 
inform  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  is  proposed  to  appoint 
Yarde-Buller  to  be  head  of  the  Military  Mission  at  the 
Grand  Quartier  General  of  the  French  Army,  says  that  the 
appointment,  the  holder  of  which  is  directly  under  the  orders 
of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  British  Army  in 
the  Field  and  of  the  War  Office,  is  incompatible  with 
Yarde-Buller  continuing  to  be  attached  to  H.M.’s  Embassy 
in  Paris.  The  W.O.  has  taken  since  the  middle  of  Sept. 
1914  to  discover  this  self-evident  fact! 

The  unity  of  command  at  Salonika  was  suggested  by 
the  French  Government  on  December  24  and  agreed  to  by 
Kitchener  and  Grey  on  December  30. 

Neither  Jules  Cambon  nor  Briand  thinks  much  of  the 
Arab  Empire  prospect.  They  want  Grey  to  lead  the  gallop 
and  keep  them  informed. 

January  8,  1916. — Rosslyn  Wemyss  is  due  here  to¬ 
morrow  evening  and  leaves  for  Egypt  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  not  seen  the  division  list,  but  I  hear  that  T.  P. 
O’Connor  was  abroad,  viz.,  in  the  South  of  France.  Wise 
man,  if  it  was  so,  to  be  out  of  the  division  in  which  the  60 
Irish  Nationalist  Members  disgraced  themselves. 

Speyer  and  the  “  Equitable  ”  of  New  York  do  not  find 
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any  buyers  of  the  mark  at  a  discount  of  27  %.  The  market 
est  completement  demoralise. 

Americans  at  the  Ritz  intending  to  go  by  French  ship 
from  Bordeaux  to  America  have  been  warned  by  anonymous 
letters  not  to  do  so.  They  suspect  that  waiters  are  in  the 
plot  because  one  or  more  of  the  intending  travellers  heard  a 
waiter  say  “  mit  ”  !  It  was  suggested  to  them  that,  most 
of  the  waiters  being  Swiss,  some  of  them  speak  German  as 
their  native  tongue. 

The  German  Press  continue  to  discredit  the  “  Persia  ” 
having  been  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  and  question  the  German 
nationality  of  the  alleged  submarine. 

There  has  been  a  pro-Arab  demonstration  at  Berlin  in 
the  presence  of  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  German  Under¬ 
secretaries,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  and  the  Bulgarian 
Minister !  There  were  Arab  representatives  from  Tunis, 
Algeria,  Turkey,  India. 

Gallieni  is  to  have  the  G.C.B. 

Owing  to  Philhellenism  here  and  flabbiness  in  England 
there  is  irresolution  in  dealing  with  the  Greeks.  There  is 
talk  of  their  declaring  martial  law  and  then  proceeding 
to  arrest  Venizelos  and  his  supporters.  Jules  Cambon 
laments  this  attitude.  People  here  still  hope  that  the  Greek 
people  love  the  French  ! 

January  10,  1916. — Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said 
Asquith  is  going  on  with  the  absurd  Franklin  Bouillon 
project.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  so  the  Foreign  Office  writes, 
was  to  see  me  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  come  to  me  on 
his  way  to  the  South  of  France.  He  did  not  want  to  know 
too  much.  As  they  seem  not  to  believe  me,  I  have  asked 
Joseph  Reinach  to  give  me  a  memorandum  on  the  matter. 
It  will  show  how  absurd  the  scheme  is  and  how  much  harm 
it  might  do.  Probably  both  Asquith  and  Briand  are  afraid 
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of  alienating  supporters  by  squashing  the  scheme.  The 
adoption  for  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  French  system 
would  be  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy. 

What  a  mercy  that  the  cfew  of  the  “  King  Edward  VII  ” 
were  all  rescued  !  I  passed  two  nights  on  board  her  at 
Brest  in  1905  or  1906  as  the  guest  of  Admiral  May  when 
the  British  Fleet  under  his  command  paid  a  visit  to  the 
French  Fleet. 

Bevan,  the  senior  partner  in  Ellis  &  Co.,  was  here  to 
luncheon  to-day.  He  knows  the  American  who  carries 
despatches  from  London  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  and  returns  to  London  with  despatches  from  that 
Ambassador.  The  accounts  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Germany  as  regards  food  and  the  attitude  of  the 
populace  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  satisfactory.  The 
Ambassador  asked  him  to  bring  from  London  shoe  laces 
and  a  hot  water  bottle.  There  is  penury  of  metal  and 
leather,  and  food  is  at  famine  prices.  The  people  are 
getting  impatient  and  are  realizing  that  all  the  victories  which 
they  have  been  assured  have  been  obtained  over  the  Entente 
have  not  brought  Germany  any  nearer  to  peace,  and  still 
less  to  the  victorious  and  enduring  peace  about  which  there 
was  so  much  boasting  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  hungry  and  discontented  and  there  have 
been  very  serious  riots. 

Bevan  is  a  friend  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  He  says  that  when 
Northcliffe  was  a  guest  of  French  the  latter  showed  him 
how  short  he  was  of  shells,  etc.,  stated  that  he  got  no  answer 
to  his  applications  to  the  War  Office,  and  asked  North¬ 
cliffe  to  agitate  the  question  :  this  Northcliffe  after  some 
hesitation  agreed  to  do.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
wrote  an  article  which  his  staff  begged  him  not  to  publish, 
for  it  would  convey  him  to  the  Tower.  He  toned  it  down 
and  risked  it :  this  was  in  April. 
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Wemyss,  Vice-Admiral,  and  his  wife,  came  to  luncheon. 
He  is  to  command  in  the  Canal,  Red  Sea  and  northern  part 
of  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the  western  coast  of  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  He  goes  to-night  to  Rome,  and  on  to  his 
Command. 

Joseph  Reinach  has  supplied  me  with  an  excellent  state¬ 
ment  of  the  folly  of  the  Franklin  Bouillon  project. 

January  13,  1916. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Austrian 
victory  over  Montenegro  and  the  taking  of  Mt.  Loftchen 
may  stir  up  Italy,  but  will  anything  do  so  ? 

I  hear  that  X.  wrote  to  Arthur  Hardinge  that  we  should 
have  to  appease  Germany  by  giving  to  her — I  suppose 
retroceding  to  her — a  good  Colony !  If  this  is  the  frame 
of  mind  at  the  F.O.  God  help  us  ! 

/  am  delighted  that  the  French  flag  flies  over  the  Hun 
Emperor’s  Corfu  residence.  Grey  deprecates  the  hurry  and 
the  mode,  and  the  Greeks  are  furious.  The  Greek  King 
and  his  Ministers  understand  only  la  maniere  forte ,  and 
we  poor  funkers  would  have  made  up  our  minds  after 
all  trace  of  submarine  bases  had  been  removed  by  the 
Germans. 

January  14,  1916. — How  badly  the  Italians  have  behaved 
about  Montenegro  and  Servia.  Their  Adriatic  ambition 
is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Turks  continue  to  describe  how  great  have  been 
our  losses  in  retiring  from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  what 
immense  booty  they  have  taken,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
reckoned. 

January  15,  1 9 1 6. — Bigham  *  came  to  luncheon  here  a  few 
days  ago  on  his  way  to  embark  on  the  “  Persia,”  and 

*  Lt.-Colonel  Hon.  Clive  Bigham. 
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Montagu  of  Beaulieu  *  is  here  now  on  his  way  home  from 
being  saved  from  the  “  Persia.”  Between  6  and  7  o’clock 
this  evening  he  was  announced,  his  head  and  neck  in 
blood-stained  bandages-i-wounds  received  when  the 
“  Persia  ”  was  sunk.  His  train  from  Marseilles  had  had 
an  accident  near  Dijon.  Whilst  matters  were  being  put 
straight  to  continue  the  journey  an  Admiralty  messenger 
went  off  to  eat,  leaving  in  his  compartment  a  bag  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Rome  Embassy. 
The  train  continued  its  journey  without  him,  so  Montagu 
took  charge  of  the  bag  and  brought  it  to  the  Embassy. 
The  Admiralty  man  who  had  followed  by  the  next  train 
came  to  claim  the  bag,  but  I  refused  to  let  him  have  it, 
for  Montagu  told  me  that  the  naval  gentleman  had  left 
the  same  bag  lying  with  his  (Montagu’s)  luggage  on  the 
platform  at  Modane,  and  it  had  nearly  gone  astray  quite 
uncared  for. 

Montagu  was  rather  all  nohow,  and  had  not  arranged 
to  go  to  an  hotel,  so  I  put  him  up  here  and  I  sent  for 
Rochard,  who  came  after  dinner,  found  that  Montagu  was 
tres  fatigue  and  ordered  that  his  wounds  should  be  dressed 
twice  to-morrow,  for  which  purpose  an  English  nurse  has 
been  bespoken.  The  “  Persia  ”  went  down  in  about  five 
minutes.  When  he  came  up  to  the  surface  he  was  knocked 
about  by  wreckage.  After  swimming  about  he  joined 
others  on  a  broken  boat.  There  were  32  persons  and  no 
oars  ;  the  seas  broke  over  the  boat  and  she  capsized  several 
times.  By  cold,  exhaustion  and  being  washed  away  the 
32  were  reduced  to  11.  At  the  end  of  over  30  hours  a 
tramp  picked  up  the  survivors  on  the  broken  boat  and 
took  them  to  Malta :  the  boat  in  which  was  Bigham  was 
picked  up  by  a  destroyer.  No  use  could  be  made  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  on  board  the  “  Persia.”  Montagu  had 

*  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu. 
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given  up  all  hope,  for  two  ships  had  paid  no  heed  to  the 
signals  of  distress  put  up  on  the  broken  boat,  thinking  prob¬ 
ably  that  it  was  a  submarine  trap  :  when,  however,  there 
was  a  ship  passing  within  shouting  distance  he  made  his 
companions  shout  all  together  and  the  ship  picked  them  up. 
He  ought  to  remain  quiet  for  some  days  before  going  on  to 
England,  but  he  is  in  a  nervous  and  excited  state,  and  seems 
resolved  to  go  home  to-morrow. 

January  1 6 ,  1916. — Dr.  Robinson  came  this  morning 
with  a  nurse  to  dress  Montagu’s  wounds,  and  she  is  to 
come  again  this  evening :  he  is  very  shaky.  Montagu 
says  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  enemy 
submarine  plague  in  the  Mediterranean  would  be  to  close 
that  sea  to  neutral  as  well  as  enemy  shipping,  and  so  cut 
off"  the  submarines  from  their  supplies  in  Dutch  and  other 
neutral  ships. 

January  17,  1916. — The  German  radiotelegrams  refer 
to  a  bombardment  yesterday  of  Lille  by  the  British  without 
material  result,  and  speak  of  Russian  defeats  in  Bessarabia. 
The  Germans  are  beside  themselves  with  rage  over  the 
“  Baralong  ”  case,  and  talk  of  making  reprisals.  Our  case 
is  not  a  good  one,  but  as  compared  with  German  conduct 
it  is  moderation  itself.  I  can  quite  sympathize  with  the 
“  no  quarter  ”  animosity  of  the  Irishman  who,  in  answer  to 
the  German’s  plea  for  mercy,  said,  “  Remember  the  ‘  Lusi¬ 
tania,’  ”  and  thrust  his  bayonet  into  the  pleading  Boche. 
That  was,  however,  so  to  say,  in  hot  blood,  and  German 
cruelties,  murders  and  atrocities  are  cold-blooded  calcula¬ 
tions.  What  retribution  can  we  exact  from  them,  even 
if  we  bring  Germany  to  her  knees  ?  Our  pacifists  would 
plead  the  German  cause  against  the  cries  for  atonement  of 
our  own  people  who  have  lost  those  who  are  dear  to  them 
by  German  calculated  atrocities. 
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The  submission  of  the  King  of  Montenegro  and  his 
Army  was  an  arranged  affair.  There  was  not  any  real 
defence  by  the  Montenegrins  of  Mt.  Loftchen.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  put-up  job.  « 

Briand  and  Lacaze  go  to  London  to-night.  Gallieni 
was  to  go,  but  there  is  nothing  requiring  his  presence  there, 
for  he  cannot  want  to  talk  to  Kitchener  and  it  is  more  a 
return  visit  for  that  to  Paris  of  the  British  Ministers.  I 
hope  but  hardly  expect  that  Briand  will  give  energy  and 
decision  in  England. 

January  1 9,  1 9 16. — Johnnie  Ward  was  here  this  morning, 
the  bearer  of  decorations  for  the  French  Army.  He  has 
gone  on  to  Chantilly.  He  told  me  that  amongst  the  papers 
thrown  overboard  by  the  King’s  Messenger  *  was  a  list  of 
our  Secret  Service  agents  at  Constantinople.  It  is  hoped, 
but  not  known,  that  the  bag  containing  those  papers  was  not 
one  of  those  fished  up  by  the  Austrian  capturing  vessel 
when  Napier  and  Wilson  were  taken  off"  the  Greek  ship. 
If  the  Turks  got  the  list  the  S.S.  agents  will  have  been 
hanged  or  shot. 

Dined  last  night  next  door :  Joseph  Reinach  and  Jules 
Roche  were  of  the  party,  and  Hallez  Claparede.  J.  Roche 
told  me  that  Frenchmen  returned  from  England  are 
emerveilles  at  the  military  and  manufacturing-of-ammunition 
efforts  there. 

Public  opinion  will  oblige  the  Government  to  establish  a  real 
blockade  of  Germany ,  and  if  we  show  determination  to  persist 
I  don’t  think  that  the  Americans  will  do  anything  real 
against  us.  We  must  have  the  French  with  us. 

January  20,  1916.— A  very  full  day.  At  luncheon  at 
Madame  de  Ludre’s  were  Madame  de  Chevigne,  Etienne 


*  Captured  by  the  Austrians. 
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and  his  wife,  a  man  I  know  by  sight  but  not  by  name, 
Cherif  Pasha  and  Miss  Gladys  Deacon.*  She  still  has  fine 
eyes  and  good  features  ;  I  had  not  seen  her  since  towards  the 
end  of  August  1914,  when  was  the  exodus  from  Paris  and 
she  came  for  a  visa  to  escape  to  London  and  wept.  Why 
Madame  de  Ludre  should  invite  Cherif  I  cannot  think 
except  that  he  declares  himself  anti-Young-Turk  and  his 
life  has  been  attempted  two  or  three  times  in  Paris  by  Turks 
and  he  professes  himself  to  be  “  Francophil.”  He  has 
from  time  to  time  given  me  memoranda  in  which  there  was 
much  prophecy,  which  became  facts,  about  the  Dardanelles 
Expedition.  He  said  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attack  with 
ships  only :  that  the  military  force  should  be  200,000 
strong  and  should  land  near  Enos,  cut  off  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  from  land  communication  with  Constantinople, 
and  march  on  the  capital.  Delcass^  used  to  talk  in  an 
offhand  way  to  me  of  getting  there  in  three  weeks  from  the 
first  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  Forts.  He  has  retired  into 
private  life  and  oblivion. 

E.  writes  to  the  Military  Attache  that  Asquith  has  been 
hustled  into  granting  a  Committee  to  consider  which  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  effective,  commercial  and  financial 
pressure  on  Germany  or  force  by  arms.  This  is  on  the 
insistence  of  McKenna  and  Runciman  and  aimed  against 
compulsory  military  service.  They  think  or  persuade 
themselves  that  more  military  pressure  is  not  necessary. 
The  Headquarters  Staff  are  solid  against  this  Cabal. 
Robertson  will  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

January  21,  1916. — I  have  been  occupied  all  the  first 
part  of  the  day  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  then  a  luncheon 
of  ten,  which  included  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  his  companion, 
a  Mr.  Maguire,  a  contractor  and  manufacturer.  They 
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come  from  Monte  Carlo  and  Cannes,  where  amongst  other 
occupations  they  have  visited  hospitals. 

T.  P.  was  interesting  as  he  always  is.  His  friend 
Maguire  seems  to  be  interested  in  matches.  He  has  been 
to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  says  that  the  aspen 
poplar  is  the  tree  which  supplies  the  wood  for  matches  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  countries  which  grow  that  tree  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  match  purposes  are  Russia  and 
Japan.  Sweden  draws  her  supply  from  Russia.  By 
obtaining  a  monopoly  in  Japan  and  making  arrangements 
with  Russia  we  can  deprive  Germany  of  her  great  match 
trade.  In  America  pitch  pine  wood  is  used,  but  it  is  not 
so  good  for  match  making. 

T.  P.  talked  of  his  having  converted  a  pro-Irish  meeting 
(in  the  former  Aquarium,  now  a  Nonconformist  Hall  in 
Westminster)  into  a  pro-Empire  Association  where  “  God 
save  the  King  ”  was  played  and  sung,  which  for  an  Irish 
meeting  was  wonderful.  He  attributed  the  failure  of 
recruiting  in  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests,  who  are  anti-French-Government.  My  obser¬ 
vation  to  him  on  this  was  that  the  French  priests  who  are 
not  of  the  Orders  are  all  for  fighting  jusqu’au  bout ,  and  that 
those  who  sneer  at  our  doings  are  only  the  Vatican-ridden 
old  aristocracy,  the  extremists,  Caillaux  and  his  few  friends, 
and  some  commercial  people  who  think  that  we  are 
monopolizing,  and  will  after  peace  continue  to  hold,  the 
commerce  of  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  France.  He  is 
a  Free  Trader,  but  he  sees,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Maguire 
still  more  so,  that  we  shall  have  to  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  with  France,  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain  as  will  exclude 
German  goods.  Mr.  Maguire  said  that  in  his  tour  round 
the  world  he  found  the  Germans  taking  hold  of  the 
commerce  and  trade,  that  it  was  with  the  wealth  so 
obtained  that  they  could  bear  the  great  cost  of  their 
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military  preparations,  and  that  unless  we  deprive  the 
Germans  of  that  source  of  wealth  they  will,  before  many 
years  have  gone  by,  again  make  war  on  us.  In  another 
twenty  years  they  would,  at  the  past  rate  of  progress,  have 
commanded  the  trade  of  the  world.  What  I  fear  is  that 
the  boastings  a  la  Runciman  will  give  the  text  for  homilies 
in  neutral  countries  and  America  that  our  object  was,  and 
is,  the  destruction  of  German  industries  and  trade. 

Briand  has  returned  well  pleased  with  his  visit.  Briand, 
Asquith  and  Grey  think  that  the  Greek  King  should  be 
tenderly  treated  so  as  not  to  estrange  him  ! 

Mines  were  laid  to  catch  Briand  and  party  off  Boulogne, 
so  the  Germans  continue  to  be  well  informed. 

January  23,  1916. — I  have  had  some  conversation  with 
the  Duchesse  D’Uzes  about  Poland  and  the  foolish  things 
which  are  done  by  the  Russians.  Amongst  trifling  matters 
which  cause  dissatisfaction  is  the  giving  of  decorations. 
Iswolsky  has  been  distributing  them  to  Bohemians  who  are 
prisoners  here,  and  none  are  given  to  Poles.  Then  there 
is  the  almost  forcible  conversion  of  Roman  Catholic  Poles 
to  Russian  Orthodoxy,  the  destruction  of  everything  in 
Poland  by  the  Russians  when  they  retreated,  and  the 
Russification  of  all  the  administration.  She  says  that 
France  and  England  ought  to  insist  on  a  free  Poland. 

January  24,  1916. — There  is  still  a  hankering  for  giving 
up  the  Salonika  Expedition  on  the  part  of  Kitchener’s 
friends,  but  they  will  not  persuade  people  here  to  consent. 

Bunsen  writes  to  Lee  that,  in  spite  of  Spring-Rice’s 
advocacy  of  sparing  the  political  susceptibilities  of  Wilson 
and  making  concessions,  the  blockade  is  likely  to  be  tight¬ 
ened.  Public  opinion  in  England  will  force  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  the  blockade  more  stringent.  If  the 
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Americans  put  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  munitions,  we 
shall  give  all  American  orders  to  Canada. 

January  25,  1916. — There  have  been  here  to  luncheon 
the  Roumanian  Minister  and  the  Roumanian  Minister  of 
Justice,  Antonesco,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Roumanian 
Prime  Minister.  They  advanced  all  the  arguments  for  the 
neutrality  in  present  circumstances  of  Roumania,  hammer 
and  anvil  and  such  like  reasons :  but  in  the  spring,  if  the 
Entente  forces  at  Salonika  shall  have  been  increased  from 
300,000  to  350,000  men,  the  Greeks  will  be  with  us,  as 
against  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Greek  King  will  be  forced 
to  fight  or  fly,  and  then  if  the  Russians  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  the  offensive  in  the  Bukowina  you  will  see  what  you 
will  see  as  regards  the  part  which  will  be  taken  by 
Roumania  !  At  the  present  time  the  attitude  of  the  Central 
Empires  is  rather  menacing  towards  Roumania.  Both 
Ministers  criticized  the  promises  made  by  France  and 
England  to  Russia  and  by  those  three  Powers  to  Italy, 
who  is  playing  for  the  part  of  general  intermediary  and 
peace-maker  in  favour  of  moderation — to  advocate  with 
France,  England  and  Russia  fair  terms  for  Germany  and 
in  return  to  receive  from  Germany  support  for  Italian 
claims  to  Austro-Hungarian  territories,  Italy’s  motto  being 
not  to  be  under  the  heel  of  the  victor’s  boot  whoever  may  be 
the  victor.  They,  these  Roumanian  luncheon  guests,  admit 
that  the  decisive  theatre  of  war  is  Flanders,  Belgium,  Cham¬ 
pagne  :  but  they  think  that  several  fronts  against  Germany, 
viz.,  Salonika,  Caucasus,  Poland,  Galicia,  Mesopotamia, 
have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  Germans  on  a  continual 
move  and  shifting  of  troops  from  one  front  to  another, 
which  fatigue  and  demoralize  them.  In  June,  if  we  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  our  blockade  until  then,  there  will  be  a 
shortness  of  food  in  Germany,  for  stocks  will  have  been 
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depleted  and  the  harvests  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria 
will  not  be  available,  viz.,  brought  to  the  mill,  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  At  Vienna,  where  the  Roumanian  Minister  was 
quite  lately,  beef  was  14  francs  per  kilo,  and  the  prices  of 
other  food  in  proportion.  He  says  that  Germany  must 
before  long  be  in  great  financial  straits.  So  long  as  she  has 
victories  money  will  be  found,  but  when  reverses  begin  the 
structure  will  come  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  Roumania 
is  very  grateful  for  the  purchase  by  England  of  80,000 
wagons  or  trucks  of  cereals  for  j£i  0,000,000.  Germany 
bought  some  which  was  exported  before  the  prohibition  of 
export  was  decreed.  Since  then  she  has  bought  60,000 
truck  loads  which,  like  the  English  purchases,  must  remain 
in  Roumania  until  the  end  of  the  war  unless  the  prohibition 
have  before  then  been  cancelled.  At  this  the  Germans  are 
grumbling  and  menacing. 

I  wonder  what  will  be  said  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  about  our  blockade 
policy.  No  flinching  on  account  of  American  objections, 
f  I  hope.  Here,  the  French  not  being  next-door  neighbours 
to  the  Americans,  there  is  much  more  determination  than 
in  London  in  certain  weakling  quarters  to  resist  American 
pretensions. 

Iswolsky  is  greatly  perturbed  at  the  attitude  of  Sweden. 
He  counsels  moderation  in  the  conduct  of  France  and 
England  and  says  that  Italy  must  dissociate  herself  from 
violent  measures.  Does  he  speak  for  anyone  but  himself? 

January  27,  1916. — M.  Carp,  the  Germanophil 
Roumanian  ex-Minister,  has  been  making  a  speech  or 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  hopes  for  a  block  of  United 
States  stretching  from  Stockholm  to  Bagdad  ! 

Geissler,  late  of  the  Astoria  Hotel,  is  being  interrogated. 
As  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  spying  he  was  put  into 
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a  concentration  camp,  and  now  he  has  lodgings  in  the  Sante 
Prison.  The  charges  against  him  are  “  escroquerie  ”  and, 
“  abus  de  con-fiance."  Amongst  his  papers  there  have  been 
found  letters  to  von  Bodden,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  the  German  Military  Attache, 
the  German  Ambassador,  etc. 

January  28,  1916. — At  a  recent  meeting  at  Vienna  of 
bankers,  at  which  a  Swiss  banker  was  present,  Swabach, 
the  Berlin  banker  (at  one  time  the  British  Consul-General 
there),  said  that  all  the  intelligent  people  in  Germany  realize 
that  she  cannot  be  really  victorious  in  the  war,  for  the  French 
Front  is  impregnable,  but  the  Germans  also  hold  impreg¬ 
nable  positions  in  the  occupied  portions  of  France  and  in 
Belgium.  If  the  war  continue  for  much  longer,  he  said, 
both  sides  will  be  ruined  for  the  benefit  of  America  and 
the  neutral  States  in  Europe  ;  instead  of  peace  coming  by 
mutual  exhaustion  it  can  be  made  very  soon  with  Russia  by 
making  an  independent  Poland,  giving  to  Russia  some 
compensations  in  Galicia.  With  France  the  terms  could 
be  the  evacuation  of  France  and  Belgium  and  the  cession  to 
France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  return  for  a  French 
Colony,  for  instance  Indo-Chine.  As  to  England,  terms 
could  be  arranged  with  her.  Swabach  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  disposal  of  the  captured  German  Colonies. 
Of  course  these  observations  were  meant  to  be  repeated,  and 
show  the  usual  intention  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  Allies. 

January  29,  1916. — There  arrived  last  night  Lloyd 
George,  Bonar  Law,  Colonel  Lee,  and  an  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  They  had  a  meeting  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Ministry  for  War  on  munitions,  at  which  the 
Military  Attache  was  present.  Sir  William  Robertson  was 
there. 
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January  30,  1916. — The  British  party  left  last  night, 
L.  G.  for  Boulogne,  whence  he  goes  to  G.H.Q.  The 
Munitions  Conference,  which  lasted  three  hours,  served 
no  useful  purpose.  The  British  sought  information  which 
had  already  been  supplied.  L.  G.,  not  able  to  speak  one 
word  of  French,  was  annoyed  at  Bonar  Law  trying  to  air 
the  small  amount  that  he  commanded.  He  was  set  aside 
by  L.  G.,  who  said,  “  Don’t  interrupt,  let  us  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  through  the  interpreter.” 

A  compromising  matter  to  the  Greek  Government  has 
been  found  at  Salonika. 

January  31,  1916. — Another  Zeppelin  raid  is  expected 
to-night. 

Lloyd  George  and  his  companions  might  just  as  well  have 
remained  in  London  for  all  the  good  they  did  here.  The 
chief  object  of  the  visit  was  the  question  of  what  Front  is  to 
be  the  decisive  Front.  In  deciding  that,  Lloyd  George 
was  not  successful  either  with  Gallieni  or  with  Briand. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  here  that  the  Germans  are  about 
to  make  desperate  efforts  in  various  parts  of  the  whole 
French  and  British  Fronts  to  get  through. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FEBRUARY,  I  9  I  6 

February  2,  1916. — Iswolsky  is  very  nervous,  and  so  is 
Sazonow,  about  Sweden. 

February  3,  1916. — I  met  this  evening,  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  Iswolsky  and  Tittoni,  the  former  very  appre¬ 
hensive  of  Sweden  attacking  Russia.  I  asked  the  latter 
whether  any  Bavarians  have  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Italians,  and  if  so  whether  they  were  shot,  there  being  no 
war  between  Italy  and  Germany.  He  said  that  all  such 
prisoners  were  en  rbgle,  their  papers  showing  that  they 
are  volunteers  who  have  “joined”  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army :  he  says  that  there  are  several  thousand  such 
volunteers.  What  a  combinazione\ 

The  American  Government  for  Wilson’s  electoral  pur¬ 
pose  are  taking  up  a  disagreeable  and  indefensible  attitude, 
starting  an  International  Law  of  American  make  to  suit 
his  objects.  I  hope  that  we  and  the  French  will  reject 
the  American  idea :  it  is  quite  contrary  to  previous 
American  dicta  :  “  continuous  voyage  ”  and  “  ultimate 

destination  ”  are  knocked  on  the  head,  merchant  vessels 
are  not  to  carry  guns  for  self-defence  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  ships  of  war,  and  vessels  are  to  stop  at  the  bidding 
of  a  submarine.  The  counter-advantages  are  not  capable 
of  performance  by  the  Germans.  How  can  a  German 
submarine  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  a  captured  vessel 
or  put  the  crew  and  passengers  in  safety  before  sinking  it  ? 
Boats  in  mid-ocean  or  even  within  sight  of  land  in  a  heavy 
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sea  are  not  places  of  safety.  We  are  expected  to  relax 
our  blockade,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  special  benefit  of  America, 
so  as  to  increase  the  enormous  profits  that  are  being  made 
out  of  us. 

February  4,  1916. — A  dinner  of  27  last  night  at  the 
American  Embassy,  including  Colonel  and  Mrs.  House  and 
Briand,  who  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Sharp :  she  does  not  speak 
or  understand  French  and  he  only  reads  English  and 
neither  speaks  it  nor  understands  it  when  spoken  :  I  told 
each  that  the  other  was  conversant  with  the  other’s  mother 
tongue  !  They  made  a  bad  start  and  broke  down  and  made 
no  further  attempts :  he  took  refuge  with  his  other 
neighbour  who  commanded  a  certain  amount  of  French, 
and  Mrs.  Sharp  turned  her  attention  to  me.  After  dinner 
Briand  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel  House  through 
D’Estournelles  de  Constant.*  I  did  not  have  any  talk 
with  House.  The  American  guests  were,  I  judged  from 
their  conversation,  not  pro-German. 

February  5,  1916. — A  lovely  day  after  much  rain  last 
night. 

It  is  thought  that  the  vessel  which  captured  the  “  Appam  ” 
was  of  Swedish  origin,  and  that  her  captain  is  an  officer  who 
commanded  the  “Dresden.”  The  scouts  which  assisted 
it  were  under  neutral  flags,  one  a  Norwegian  one.  The 
pirate  ship  may  visit  the  coast  of  the  Cameroons,  where 
we  have  blockading  ships :  the  Germans  are  certainly  very 
enterprising. 

Seely,  now  Brigadier-General,  and  a  British  officer, 
Garsia  by  name,  straight  from  Corfu,  have  been  to  luncheon. 
Seely  thinks  that  neither  an  Anglo-French  nor  a  German 
offensive  in  the  spring  will  be  successful,  the  successive 

*  [The  late]  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant. 
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lines  of  defence  on  both  sides  are  too  formidable  and  the 
loss  of  life  too  great :  Joffre,  however,  and  Robertson  think 
otherwise.  Garsia  says  that  French  and  English  at  Corfu 
get  on  all  right,  but  would  get  on  better  if  the  superior 
officers  could  understand  each  other.  The  German 
Emperor’s  villa  is  now  a  hospital.  There  are  no  positive 
proofs  of  Corfu  having  been  used  as  a  supply  base  for 
German  submarines. 

I  understand  that  House  did  not  say  anything  of  interest 
to  Briand  in  the  course  of  his  long  conversation  yesterday. 
Briand  is  going  to  Rome  on  Tuesday :  he  was  very  much 
bored  at  the  dinner,  and  no  wonder. 

Jules  Cambon  is  not  in  favour  of  reprisals  on  the  Germans 
for  their  airship  and  submarine  atrocities  :  he  is  for  keeping 
our  hands  clean  in  order  that  the  Neutrals  may  make  com¬ 
parisons  beneficial  to  us  between  German  conduct  and 
ours.  He  would  not  object  to  a  slight  bombardment  of  a 
German  town  just  in  order  to  remind  the  Germans  what 
could  be  done,  but  no  systematic  reprisals. 

A  German  radiotelegram  says  that  Wilson  in  a  speech 
stated  that  the  Germans  have  not  done  anything  in  their  sub¬ 
marine  warfare  contrary  to  International  Law.  What  an 
odd  theory  !  How  about  the  “Lusitania,”  the  “Ancona,” 
the  “Arabic,”  the  “Persia”? 

I  hear  that  the  position  of  Joffre  is  very  shaky,  but  it 
has  often  been  threatened  without  result. 

Kitchener’s  functions  are  getting  more  and  more  limited 
and  Robertson  supersedes  him  in  some  of  them. 

February  6,  1916. — I  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Standish 
to-day,  and  I  also  saw  Madame  de  Breteuil.  It  is  evident 
from  what  they  have  heard,  and  from  what  some  blind 
French  soldiers  (returned  prisoners  from  Germany)  say, 
that  the  Germans  have  been  doing  all  they  can,  and  in 
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some  cases  successfully,  to  poison  the  French  soldiers’ 
minds  against  England  and  their  military  chiefs.  England 
is  represented  to  them  as  intending  to  keep  Calais,  from 
which  the  Germans  will  aid  the  French  to  drive  them  out. 
The  Vatican  has  been  working  the  American  Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Entente  Allies  :  Mrs.  Standish  says 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  priesthood  in  France,  cures 
and  bishops,  are  very  anti-German.  I  told  her  that  her 
Faubourg  friends  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Orders  who,  with  the  Vatican  entourage,  put 
their  trust  in  Austrian  and  German  victories  to  restore 
the  Pope  to  a  great  part  of  his  old-time  authority :  they 
even  dream — encouraged  thereto  by  German  blandish¬ 
ments — of  a  restoration  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power. 
Some  of  the  returned  French  prisoners  talk  of  the  French 
troops  having  been  ill  led  and  needlessly  sacrificed  by 
their  Generals.  What  a  combination — the  German  Huns, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orders  and  the  Vatican  entourage,  and 
the  Hun  Emperor,  who  is  everything  in  turn,  devout  Pro¬ 
testant,  a  follower  of  the  Prophet  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Pope’s  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power  1 

February  7,  1916. — I  have  ascertained  that  the  object 
of  Lloyd  George’s  interview  with  Briand,  at  which  were 
present  Bonar  Law  and  Robertson,  was  to  endeavour  to 
dissuade  Briand  from  any  real  offensive  from  Salonika, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  the  French 
front :  they  did  not  have  any  success,  for  Briand  remained 
oracular.  There  is  constant  rumour  that  Joffre’s  days  are 
almost  numbered  and  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Lyautey  * 
from  Morocco. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  del  Muni,j'  who  told  me 

*  General  [Marshal]  Lyautey,  Governor-General  of  Morocco. 

f  Marquis  del  Muni,  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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that  he  had  come  out  of  his  retirement  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  put  matters  on  a  better  footing  between  France  and 
Spain.  His  arguments  were :  Germany  is  making  an 
active  campaign  in  Spain "  against  France  and  England: 
she  is  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  and  has  enlisted  in 
her  cause  the  priests  and  the  Clerical  Party.  She  preaches 
that  a  country  without  ideals  is  done  for :  Spain  ought  to 
have  ideals  and  justifiable  ambitions,  but  France  and 
England  stand  in  the  way — France  at  Tangier  and  in 
Morocco,  England  because  of  her  holding  Gibraltar,  and 
her  treaties  with  Portugal  which  are  an  obstacle  to  any¬ 
thing  approaching  an  Iberian  Union.  The  German 
campaign  is,  del  Muni  says,  very  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  the  Entente  Allies.  Spain  was  practically  kicked  out 
of  Morocco  by  France,  and  Tangier  is  a  very  sore  point 
with  Spaniards.  He  has  spoken  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  and  to  Briand  on  the  subject,  but  they 
have  put  him  off  until  the  end  of  the  war,  which  will  be 
too  late,  for  if  Germany  be  beaten  France  will  not  offer 
Tangier  to  Spain.  The  ideals,  but  not  all  of  them  the 
expectations,  of  Spain  are  some  arrangement  with  Portugal 
for  a  Confederation  of  States  (Portugal  retaining  her 
sovereign  rights),  Tangier,  and  a  part  of  Morocco,  and 
Gibraltar.  I  interrupted  him  to  say  that  Gibraltar  would  be 
impossible  :  even  if  Germany  were  victorious  she  would 
not  let  Spain  have  it,  she  would  take  it  for  herself.  He 
admitted  that  Gibraltar  is  an  unrealizable  dream.  What 
he  wants  is  an  immediate  promise  of  Tangier  to  be  within 
the  Spanish  zone,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  German  propaganda,  and  other  questions — such  as 
those  of  a  portion  of  Morocco  now  French  becoming 
Spanish,  and  an  understanding  with  Portugal,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  England,  and  perhaps  some  Colonial 
extension — to  be  discussed  after  the  war. 
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February  8,  1916. — Sanderson,  who  is  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Committee  (but  is  not  coming  with  them  on 
their  absurd  visit  to  Paris,  which  is  to  last  from  February 
20  to  27),  writing  to  me  about  the  proceedings,  says  that 
no  doubt  I  shall  wish  to  show  them  some  civility  such  as  a 
luncheon  or  an  evening  -party .  I  have  answered  that  here 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war  and  an  evening  party  would  cause 
a  great  scandal. 

February  9,  1916. — The  War  Office  is  distinguishing 
itself.  Major  Garsia  passed  through  here  from  Corfu 
with  a  joint  Franco-British  scheme  for  the  victualling  of  the 
Servians  there,  a  plan  approved  by  the  Staff  at  Chantilly : 
he  arrived  back  here  with  instructions  from  the  War  Office 
to  sign  an  agreement.  He  finds  that  he  has  been  preceded 
by  envoys  from  the  War  Office  (Quartermaster-General’s 
Department) — a  military  officer,  and  two  civilians — who,  he 
is  informed,  have  arranged  to  hand  over  to  the  French  the 
entire  business  and  to  leave  no  British  detachment  connected 
with  it  at  Corfu.  This  mission  was  not  announced  from 
London  to  the  Embassy  here,  or  to  Major  Brett,  the 
A.P.M.  Major  Garsia  hopes  that  he  is  in  time  to  stop 
the  actual  signature  of  a  binding  document  so  as  to  refer 
home  for  instructions. 

February  12,  1916. — I  paid  a  visit  this  morning  to 
Clemenceau,  who  is  always  interesting.  I  also  saw  this 
morning  Jules  Cambon.  I  had  heard  that  House  had 
paid  him  a  visit  and  had  said  that  the  war  will  be  long, 
that  the  Allies  will  win  in  the  end,  and  that  in  a  year’s 
time  America  will  be  with  us. 

I  have  seen  a  well-informed  gentleman  from  Switzerland 
who  said  that  the  French  Swiss  are  in  a  very  excited  con¬ 
dition  against  their  German  compatriots  because  of  the 
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investment  in  German  war  loans  of  the  funds  of  the  Swiss 
Savings  Bank,  so  invested  by  the  Swiss  Government 
authorities.  There  are  fears  of  a  revolution.  French- 
Swiss  troops  are  being  sent  into  German  Switzerland, 
and  German-Swiss  troops  into  French  Switzerland,  and  there 
are  fears  that,  were  a  revolution  to  take  place,  the  Germans 
might  take  advantage  of  it  to  march  through  Basle  into 
France :  all  this  is  exaggerated,  but  is  serious  all  the 
same. 

I  have  no  definite  news  about  Roumania,  but  I  think 
that  the  Germans  may  soon  call  upon  her  to  declare  herself. 
She  will  procrastinate  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  the 
Russians  have  some  good  successes  she  will  reject  the 
German  demands  and  be  with  us. 

The  Matin  says  that  the  Spanish  dictionary,  Salva,  gives 
the  following  interpretation  of  “  Boche  ”  :  “  Boche  argot 
de  Verdugo  :  et  a  Verdugo  on  trouve :  bourreau  ;  homme 
cruel ;  inhumain  :  se  dit  de  tout  ce  qui  cause  la  perte ,  la 
ruine ,  la  mort  ” — a  very  suitable  interpretation. 

Clemenceau  confirmed  my  views  in  regard  to  Caillaux 
having  no  influence  and  no  chance  of  place  or  power,  and 
to  the  determination  of  all  classes  to  fight  to  a  finish.  He 
is  against  a  Salonika  offensive  and  for  one  in  France. 
He  says  that  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Committee  idea 
started  by  Franklin  Bouillon  is  rubbish. 

I  met  this  afternoon  Jean  de  Castellane  on  a  holiday 
from  the  Front :  he  does  not  believe  in  a  shunting  of 
Joffre  and  the  substitution  of  Lyautey.  Things  are  not 
going  badly  and  yet  are  not  going  well,  he  says  :  he  does 
not  think  either  the  Germans  or  the  French  will  get  through 
each  other’s  lines  and  the  process  of  exhaustion  must 
needs  be  very  slow.  Briand  told  him  that  House  said 
nothing  of  any  importance :  that  gentleman’s  private 
secretary,  who  was  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  dined 
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here  on  February  7  :  he  said  that  at  Berlin  there  is  quite 
as  much  confidence  in  victory  as  here. 

February  13,  1916. — Urrutia  has  just  been  to  see  me 
from  Switzerland,  where  are  his  wife  and  sick  son.  He 
has  seen  in  Switzerland  Rifaat,  the  late  Turkish  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who  is  moderate  in  his  views,  but  his  wife,  born 
Russian,  is  violently  anti-German.  Swiss  whom  Urrutia 
has  seen  say  that  militarily  Germany  is  still  very  strong, 
and  could  in  that  way  continue  a  long  time,  but  will  her 
finances  allow  of  it  ?  Her  financiers,  who  wanted  the 
war,  now  desire  peace,  for  they  are  alarmed,  and  the  ballons 
d'essai  holding  out  promises  of  German  moderation  are  of 
their  making. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  the  newspapers  whether  Wilson 
has  or  has  not  accepted  the  German  proposals  concerning 
the  “  Lusitania.”  Probably  House  advised  that  acceptance 
would  reinstate  Wilson  in  German  favour,  and  that  as  we 
would  reject  the  condition  that  our  merchant  ships  must 
be  unarmed  he  cannot  be  expected  to  enforce  it  on  us. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  could  go  the  length  of  his  veiled 
threat  of  treating  merchant  ships  with  guns  for  defence 
as  ships  of  war  and  liable  to  their  disabilities  in  neutral 
ports  in  war  time,  viz.,  only  one  visit  in  three  months, 
and  then  only  a  24  hours’  stay  or  so  long  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  temporary  repairs  or  get  sufficient  coal  to  take 
them  to  the  nearest  national  port. 

February  14,  1916. — I  dined  with  Pallain,  the  Governor 
of  the  Banque  de  France,  just  returned  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  with  Ribot  to  negotiate  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Pallain  is  very  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  negotiation  and  impressed  with  the  proofs  which 
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he  noticed  of  our  determination  to  fight  to  a  finish.  He 
is  very  interesting,  for  he  has  seen  a  good  deal,  and 
knew  many  important  persons  of  the  second  Empire,  of 
MacMahon’s  Government,  and  their  successors. 

Robertson  has  been  at  Chantilly  to-day  conferring  with 
the  Staff  there.  A  big  German  attack  is  expected  between 
Verdun  and  Rheims.  Mackensen’s  army  is  being  hurried 
from  Servia  to  the  French  frontier.  The  French  are  very 
confident.  “  Let  them  come,”  they  say  of  the  Germans, 
“  so  much  the  better.  Let  them  all  come.”  They  are 
rather  uneasy  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Switzerland  and 
the  possibility  of  troubles  giving  to  the  Germans  a  pretext 
to  enter  France  through  Basle :  they  have  made  their 
preparations  for  such  a  contingency. 

A  vote  has  been  obtained  of  28,000,000  francs,  viz., 
£1, 1 20,000  at  par  value  and  ^1,000,000  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  for  Secret  Service  purposes :  it  is  to  be 
used  for  French  propaganda  in  neutral  countries :  the 
dispenser  of  this  large  sum  is  Berthelot,  Briand’s  chef  de 
cabinet:  he  is  very  intelligent:  Briand  is  very  idle  and 
Berthelot  is  very  hard  working.  He  has  great  influence 
over  his  chief,  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  one,  for  he  is 
au  fond  anti-British. 

February  15,  1916. — Urrutia  told  me  that  the  German 
offers  to  Spain  were  Gibraltar,  in  compensation  for  the 
Spanish  establishments  of  long  standing  on  the  Morocco 
coast,  viz.,  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  and  a  free  hand  in  Portugal. 
Tangier,  the  Germans  said,  they  must  have  for  themselves 
and  all  French  Morocco :  Spain  might  have  anything 
that  remained,  over  and  above  that,  in  Morocco.  The 
French  ought  to  promise  now  to  waive  in  favour  of 
Spain  their  rights  in  regard  to  Tangier,  so  as  to  stop 
the  agitation  in  Spain  promoted  by  German  money  and 
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intrigues  against  the  Entente  Powers.  I  want  Grey  to 
provide  some  compensation  somewhere  for  France,  so  as 
to  save  her  face  in  waiving  her  Tangier  rights :  it  will  be 
worth  while  for  us  to  do  it. 

I  have  seen  Clemenceau  about  this  tiresome  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  which  is  coming  from  London  next 
Sunday,  I  hear :  he  has  received  a  letter  from  Lord  North- 
cliffe  warning  him  that  some  of  the  said  gentlemen  are 
tainted  with  pacifist  prejudices. 

Clemenceau  is  strongly  for  a  penetration  effort  on  the 
German  Front,  which  he  believes  could  succeed.  He  dis¬ 
credits  the  supposition  that  Lyautey  or  Gouraud  will  be 
substituted  for  Joffre. 

The  King  of  Montenegro  and  his  Austrophil  President 
of  the  Council  are  running  very  cunning.  Austria  desires 
to  communicate  with  his  Majesty  through  the  Spanish 
Government,  who  are  nothing  loth  but  have  hesitated  to 
ignore  the  French  Government.  Austria  requires  the 
Montenegrin  King  to  give  authority  for  peace  negotiations  : 
the  French  Government  say  that  they  cannot  accept  that 
a  State  at  war  with  France  shall  negotiate — even  through 
a  neutral  friendly  to  France  such  as  Spain  is — with  an  Ally 
of  France,  viz.,  Montenegro,  on  French  territory,  without 
the  French  Government  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
communications ;  they  must,  if  made,  pass  through  the 
French  Government.  The  King,  discontented  with  Lyons, 
had  accepted  to  be  lodged  at  Fontainebleau :  he  changed 
his  mind  and  wanted  to  go  to  Bordeaux :  he  is  being  sent 
to  Arcachon,  a  very  dull  seaside  place  where  there  are  very 
good  and  very  cheap  oysters  and  nothing  else. 

I  have  been  reading  one  of  Dr.  Dillon’s  articles  which 
was  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  February  8  : 
much  that  he  says  is  very  true,  but  is,  some  of  it,  esprit 
c fescalier .  To  whom  did  he  say  or  prophesy  the  things 
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which  he  relates  ?  There  was  much  too  much  giving 
away  of  other  people’s  goods  before  the  owners  had  been 
disposed  of :  the  promising  of  Constantinople  was  a 
gigantic  folly,  not  to  say  even  a  criminal  blunder.  Then 
there  was  the  silly  folly  of  believing  that  Germany  was 
allowing  arms  and  supplies  to  pass  to  Bulgaria  without 
having  made  sure  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  stupidity  of 
thinking  that  the  Turks  had  made  a  territorial  concession 
near  Adrianople  to  Bulgaria  without  a  real  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  form  of  an  agreement  with  the  consent  of  Germany. 
O’Beirne,  coming  imbued  with  Russian  belief  in  the 
affection  of  the  Bulgarian  people  for  Mother  Russia,  was 
fooled  by  Ferdinand  and  his  Ministers.  Then  there  was 
the  fooling  of  the  Entente  Ministers  at  Athens  and  of  their 
home  superiors  by  King  Constantine.  Were  the  whole 
thing  not  so  tragical  it  might  be  an  opera  bouffe.  Though 
the  Servians  may  not  have  arranged  their  troops  in  a  way 
to  be  able  to  take  an  effectual  offensive  against  the  Bulgarians 
at  the  moment  when  Ferdinand  decreed  mobilization,  the 
Entente  Allies  never  ought  to  have  strongly  advised  Servia 
to  abstain  from  attacking  Bulgaria.  It  is  very  sickening 
that  we  should  have  been  such  idiots  and  have  been  so 
fooled.  I  was  not  a  believer  in  the  success  of  such  a 
policy. 

February  16,  1916. — Met  at  luncheon  the  Pichons, 
Georges  Cain,*  and  Berckheim.  Georges  Cain  described  a 
visit  by  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Musee  Carnavalet  in 
1910,  when  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  French  prince  : 
he  said  that  he  always  wore  the  Order  of  the  Saint  Esprit: 
Cain  looked  astonished  and  suggested  only  on  gala  occasions. 
Ferdinand  alarmed  him  by  beginning  to  undress  himself, 
and  showed  that  between  his  shirt  and  his  jersey  he  had 

*  Administrateur  of  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  1914-1918. 
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on  him  the  ribbon  and  the  emblem  in  diamonds  of 
the  Saint  Esprit:  he  explained  that  if  he  died  in  the 
street  and  his  shirt  were  opened  to  attend  to  the  wound 
his  position  would  be  recognized  because  of  the  Saint 
Esprit ! 

Pichon  *  talked  to  me  about  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Commission.  Here,  he  said,  they  were  rushed  into  it, 
Asquith  having  taken  it  up  at  the  instance  of  M. 
Franklin  Bouillon  :  the  latter  paid  a  visit  to  Pichon  on 
the  subject  and  expressed  to  him  his  astonishment  that  in 
England  “  on  ne  veut  pas  entendre  parler  de  Caillaux,” 
and  that  consequently  he  had  advised  Caillaux  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  during  the  visit.  Pichon  told  Franklin 
Bouillon  that  he  could  have  told  him  that  such  was  the 
feeling  in  England  and  that  if  there  had  been  any  question 
of  Caillaux  taking  a  part  in  the  proceedings  the  English 
Committee  would  not  have  accepted  to  come. 

February  1 8,  1916. — Erzeroum  is  splendid:  it  is 
rumoured  that  it  was  acquired  by  gold.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Skoda  explosion  was  the  result  of  money. 

President  Wilson  is  like  a  weathercock  in  stormy  days  ! 
He  wants  a  good  deal  here  below,  but  does  not  want  it 
long  together.  Imagine  his  asking  us  to  disarm  our 
merchant  vessels  or  at  all  events  to  have  guns  of  so  small  a 
calibre  that  they  would  be  no  defence  against  a  submarine 
with  a  gun. 

February  19,  1916. — The  capture  of  Erzeroum  ought 
to  change  the  aspect  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  unless 
the  Russians  mismanage  things,  and  now  it  will  have  a 
great  effect  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Asia. 

I  hear  that  the  Germans  have  an  enormous  store  of 

*  Senator,  and  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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poisonous  gas  shells  of  a  very  deadly  kind,  and  that  we 
have  next  to  none. 

As  the  Socialists  failed  in  the  Chamber  to  institute 
Commissions  to  administer  the  Army  and  rule  over  the 
Command,  perhaps  there  will  not  be  any  more  talk  of 
Joffre  being  degomme. 

February  21,  1916. — I  have  half  the  Parliament  men  to 
luncheon  to-morrow  and  the  remainder  on  Wednesday. 

Margerie  *  told  me  this  evening  that  a  German  aero¬ 
plane  hovering  over  Epinal  in  the  Vosges  was  brought 
down  by  gun-fire  into  the  town  :  people  rushed  to  the 
spot  to  which  it  was  falling  and  the  bombs  which  it  con¬ 
tained  were  exploded  by  the  fall :  several  of  the  onlookers 
were  killed  and  others  injured. 

I  had  some  general  conversation  with  Bryce, j"  one  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentarians,  who  came  to  see  me  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  says  that  the  great  majority — what  I  call  the 
silent  but  voting  and  deciding  majority — in  the  United 
States  are  for  the  Entente  Allies,  the  Eastern  States  very 
much  so,  the  Southern  States  less  so,  but  the  Western 
States — where  there  is  a  strong  German  element  and  corn 
interests — are  in  part  anti-English  and,  when  so,  very 
much  and  violently  so.  The  thinking  reflecting  people 
are  shocked  at  German  ways.  Bryce’s  pacifist  ideas  are 
greatly  changed :  he  realizes  that  our  pro-German  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  a  mistake  and  that  now  we  must  fight  to  a 
finish.  He  spoke  of  Heligoland  being  now  such  a  thorn 
in  our  side,  and  the  necessity  of  retaking  it  or  destroying 
the  sea  walls  which  have  prevented  it  from  disappearing. 

February  'll,  1916. — I  had  at  luncheon  to-day  half  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  viz.,  Desart,  Sir  E.  Cornwall, 

*  M.  de  Margerie,  now  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
f  [The  late]  Viscount  Bryce,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
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T.  P.  O’Connor,  Messrs.  Goldstone,  E.  Cecil,  Stuart- 
Wortley,  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Sir  J.  Yoxall,  Messrs. 
Mason,  Henderson,  J.  Dillon,  Sir  G.  Goddard  and  Bryce. 
The  guests  seemed  satisfied  and  went  off  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  see  a  sitting.  “  T.  P.”  told  me  that 
Clemenceau  made  a  very  fine  speech  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Commissions.  The  Socialists  desire  to  govern 
by  Parliamentary  Commissions,  the  Ministers  to  be  mere 
puppets.  D’Aunay,  who  is  on  the  Senate  Commission 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  speak¬ 
ing  tube,  told  Lee  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
does  not  count :  it  is  the  Commission  which  is  the  supreme 
authority. 

February  23,  1916. — The  second  luncheon  for  the 

Parliament  men  is  over :  four  of  them,  Lords  Arran, 
Harrowby  and  Southwark,  and  Mr.  McKinder,  excused 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  having  been  invited  to  visit  the 
French  Front ;  the  remainder  were  Sir  Charles  Henry, 
General  Ivor  Herbert,  Sir  H.  Craik,  and  Messrs.  Shirley 
Benn,  Holmes,  Law,  Watney  and  Wardle.  Some  of  the 
other  Parliament  men  are  going  to  the  French  Front, 
when  ten  of  their  colleagues  will  be  at  Bordeaux,  where 
they  go  on  Thursday  night  to  spend  Friday  and  return 
to  Paris  on  Saturday. 

There  is  a  battle  going  on  somewhere  near  Verdun  on 
the  issue  of  which  much  depends.*  Jules  Cambon  told 
me  that  if  the  Huns  do  not  succeed  the  resulting  check 
will  be  more  than  an  ordinary  one  :  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
defeat  for  them. 

Grey  is  to  be  relieved  of  concern  in  the  blockade  question. 
Who  will  be  the  man  to  deal  with  it  ?  It  bristles  with 
difficulties. 

*  German  attack  on  Verdun  commences. 
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February  24 ,  1916.— There  has  been  very  severe  fighting, 
six  German  Army  Corps  engaged :  they  only  had  a  success 
at  one  point,  north-west  of  Verdun,  where  they  gained  about 
a  kilometre.  I  hear  that  Gallieni  is  well  satisfied  in  having 
been  able  to  hold  the  Huns,  and  in  a  good  many  having 
remained  never  to  be  of  use  again.  The  news  to-day  is 
that  the  French  counter  attack  is  proceeding  without  too 
heavy  losses. 

February  25,  1916. — I  have  never  since  I  have  been  at 
Paris,  eleven  years,  seen  such  deep  snow :  it  was  ankle  deep 
this  morning  when  I  went  to  Briand’s.  I  met  there  an 
officer  of  the  French  G.Q.G.  He  told  me  that  where  the 
fighting  has  been  going  on  there  has  been  no  snow :  they 
hold  the  Germans  and  are  killing  a  good  many.  I  pray 
that  they  will  do  more  than  hold  and  kill. 

Bryce  has  been  to  say  farewell.  He  thinks  that  some 
good — though  he  confesses  not  much — has  been  done  by 
the  visit  of  the  Parliamentarians.  I  said  that  I  had  under¬ 
stood  that  the  chief  object  was  to  let  the  French  public 
know  and  appreciate  the  effort  made  by  us,  but  I  saw  that 
the  memoranda  on  the  Army,  Navy,  munitions,  etc.,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  and  translated  into  French  and  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  Commission,  were  not  to  be 
published.  The  French  public  therefore  would  be  none 
the  wiser  for  the  visit.  He  said  that  it  had  been  intended 
by  those  at  home  that  the  memoranda,  which  contained 
nothing  which  ought  not  to  be  divulged,  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  here,  but  the  French  objected,  so  the  proposal 
lapsed.  Bryce  is  a  wonderfully  vigorous  man  for  78  years. 
He  was  born  in  1838. 

The  news  is  that  the  Germans  have  made  a  gain  of  5 
kilometres  to  the  north  of  Verdun,  but  that  it  is  militarily 
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not  of  much  importance :  the  danger  is  the  possibility  of 
the  Germans  being  able  to  bring  up  big  guns  within  bom¬ 
barding  distance  of  Verdun. 

February  2 6,  1916. — The  battle  round  Verdun  is  still 
raging  with  no  very  decisive  result  one  way  or  the  other : 
the  Germans  in  a  radiotelegram  claim  to  have  taken  by 
assault  yesterday  the  armoured  fort  Douaumont,  the  apex 
of  the  principal  line  of  permanent  fortifications  to  the 
north-east  of  Verdun.  This  is  denied  here. 

House  when  here  said  that  before  six  months  were  out 
the  U.S.  would  be  with  the  Entente.  In  London  he  sounded 
Grey  as  to  an  American  mediation  for  peace :  France  to  be 
evacuated,  ditto  Belgium,  France  to  have  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  return  for  some  Colonies.  Grey  passed  this  on  to 
Cambon,  who  laughed  it  to  scorn.  I  did  not  hear  this  from 
Grey. 

Information  from  several  sources  shows  that  Germany  is 
in  need  of  peace.  There  is  real  want  of  necessaries.  A 
Danish  student  at  Dresden  went  home  to  Denmark  on 
account  of  a  mysterious  illness.  He  was  shrinking  from 
want  of  fats.  It  has  become  a  rather  common  disease. 
This  is  an  authentic  case,  not  an  on  dit. 

The  Germans  have  been  suggesting  indirectly  and  the 
U.S.  Government  have  been  sounding  as  to  the  following 
terms  :  Belgium  to  be  evacuated  and  France  also  ;  France 
to  have  Alsace-Lorraine  and  give  up  some  Colonies,  but 
not  to  pay  any  indemnity,  England  to  do  so.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  suggested  that  the  U.S.  should  have  Greenland  in 
exchange  for  the  Philippines,  which  Denmark  would  then 
cede  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  North  Schleswig.  The 
U.S.  would  not  play  at  Greenland.  /  suspect  that  they 
would  accept  the  Danish  West  India  Islands  in  exchange 
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for  the  Philippines  and  close  their  eyes  to  what  Denmark 
might  do  with  them.  The  Germans  want  the  Philippines 
for  use  against  Japan  in  the  future.  The  Japanese  would 
never  accept  the  possession  by  the  Germans  of  those 
islands.  Sweden  has  been  suggesting  peace  indirectly, 
England  to  pay  pour  les  pots  casses ,  France  to  have  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  exchange  for  some  French  Colonies.  The 
U.S.,  or  Wilson  and  Co.,  are  very  busy. 

Bryce  and  some  others  who  did  not  go  to  Bordeaux 
were  minded  to  go  to  Rheims,  and  obtained  permission 
through  Franklin  Bouillon.  They  started  by  the  7  a.m. 
train  this  morning  for  Epernay,  whence  they  were  to  go  in 
automobiles  to  Rheims.  They  got  no  further  then  Meaux, 
where  the  train  was  held  up  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  the 
fighting  at  the  Front,  and  they  did  not  get  back  to  Paris 
until  7  this  evening.  Served  them  right  for  attempting  a 
picnic. 

February  27,  1916. — I  do  not  like  the  look  of  Verdun. 
It  may  not  be  taken  by  the  Germans,  but  their  big  guns 
will  destroy  it,  which  will  have  a  bad  moral  effect  in  neutral 
countries  and  a  good  one  in  Germany  and  other  enemy 
countries. 

February  28,  1916. — House  is  playing  a  disingenuous 
part.  He  has  been  talking  peace  to  Grey,  who  may  be 
ready  to  listen.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  French 
will  not  listen  to  buying  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  cession  to 
Germany  of  some  French  Colonies.  In  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  the  Germans  are  putting  forth  feelers  through  persons 
whom  they  can  disavow,  if  it  suits  them,  for  peace  on  terms 
impossible  for  the  Entente  to  accept.  I  think  that  the 
Germans  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger  in  rubber  and  other 
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war  necessaries.  The  success  of  the  German  submarines 
is,  however,  very  disheartening.  I  suppose  that  Wilson 
discovered  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  a  further  give¬ 
way  in  quest  of  the  German  vote,  so  he  pulled  up  for  a 
further  discussion. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

MARCH,  I916 

March  1,  1916. — The  political  gossip  is  that  Gallieni 
wants  to  get  rid  of  his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries, 
that  the  Chamber  will  not  allow  it,  and  that  he  will  resign  : 
that  Lyautey  will  succeed  him,  and  that  Joffre  has  had 
enough  of  it  and  will  retire  with  the  baton ;  and  that  if 
Petain  succeed  him  Castelnau,  his  very  much  senior,  will 
resign.  Petain  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  a  Colonel 
about  to  be  retired. 

Clemenceau  is  violent  against  the  Government  which, 
if  the  Germans  have  a  real  success  at  Verdun,  may  fall, 
but  the  French  are  holding  them  well,  with  great  losses, 
however,  on  both  sides. 

I  saw  a  man  to-day  who  had  been  in  the  French  trenches 
near  Verdun  yesterday.  He  said  the  men  were  splendid 
and  quite  resolved  to  fight  to  a  finish,  aller  jusqu'au  bout , 
even  if  it  entailed  another  winter. 

March  3,  1916. — Robertson  from  London  has  been  here. 
Political  people  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The 
Navy  is  now  supposed  to  require  changes  in  command,  and 
at  Whitehall,  and  there  are  rumours  of  Jellicoe  going  to  the 
Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord. 

March  5,  1916. — One  Benson  sent  on  a  mission  by  the 

Ministry  of  Munitions  is  wrathful  against  the  Permit  Office. 

He  attended  to  get  his  passport  vise-ed  and  told  the  official 

to  whom  he  addressed  himself  that  he  was  on  an  official 
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mission  and  was  pressed  for  time.  After  waiting  for  half 
an  hour  he  remonstrated,  but  without  result  until  he 
expressed  the  intention  to  complain  in  London.  Then 
much  alacrity  was  shown.  The  Consul  (retired  but  re¬ 
appointed),  who  with  his  wife  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
with  a  rubber  stamp  and  a  money  box,  was  offered  by  the 
Consul-General  (deprived  of  his  natural  functions)  the  aid 
of  a  Vice-Consul  as  the  work  must  be  tiring  and  monoton¬ 
ous.  “  Oh  dear  no  !  ”  she  said.  “  It  is  so  interesting  to 
see  the  people  who  want  visas  and  to  know  why  they  want 
to  go  to  England.” 

The  French  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
fighting  round  Verdun. 

March  6,  1916. — A  matter  which  is  giving  trouble  in 
our  zone  is  the  quantity  of  paper  money  (French).  The 
French  Government  have  no  power  to  issue  notes  below  the 
value  of  5  frs.  Any  silver  going  into  the  zones  and  passing 
in  dealings  to  the  peasants  is  promptly  buried.  Some  of 
the  municipalities  issue  War  Notes  of  small  money,  but  they 
have  no  currency  outside  the  particular  municipal  district. 
Our  soldiers  cannot  dispose  of  such  smaller  value  notes. 
A  remedy  suggested  is  that  we  should  have  power  to  issue 
notes  of  lesser  value  than  5  frs.  to  have  currency  in  our 
zone. 

I  have  seen  to-day  three  officers  from  the  Front.  They 
are  full  of  confidence.  Their  business  is  the  Permit-into- 
the-British-Zone  question.  I  told  them  that  either  Maurice 
Brett  should  have  full  powers  or  be  replaced  by  another. 

There  were  rumours  of  the  German  Fleet  having  come 
out :  now  it  is  said  that  some  destroyers  only  came  out. 

March  8,  1916. — The  officers  who  accompanied  the  new 
Adjutant-General  *  on  Monday  were  by  name  Charteris 
*  Lt.-General  Sir  George  Fowke,  K.C.B. 
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and  Geddes.  The  former  had  to  return  to  his  Intelligence 
duties  early  yesterday  morning,  so  only  two  of  the  party 
came  to  luncheon  yesterday.  The  principal  one  is  quite 
in  intention  a  new  broom. 

The  French  seem  satisfied  with  their  position  round 
Verdun,  and  I  hope  that  they  are  justified  in  their  feeling. 
Croakers  here  throw  doubt  on  the  satisfaction. 

March  9,  1916. — The  gossip  in  political  circles  is  that 
Galli^ni  has  resigned,  and  that  the  announcement  of  his 
resignation  is  delayed  because  the  Cabinet  are  not  agreed 
as  to  his  successor.  There  have  been,  so  it  is  said,  hot 
discussions  in  the  Cabinet ;  Galli^ni  wanted  to  relegate 
Joffre,  with  a  -panache ,  to  an  honorific  position  and  put 
Petain  in  his  place.  Galli^ni  has  several  times  threatened 
to  resign.  He  is  ill  and  wants  two  months’  rest  for  an 
operation.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  hesitates  to  shunt 
Joffre  from  apprehension  of  what  the  effect  may  be  on 
public  opinion  and  on  the  Army. 

March  10,  1916. — It  was  supposed  that  a  submarine  could 
not  act  in  shallow  water.  One  of  them  has  succeeded  in 
torpedoing  a  British  vessel  at  anchor  within  five  furlongs  of 
the  Boulogne  jetty.  The  boat  from  Southampton  to  Havre 
did  not  start  this  morning. 

The  Dutch  Minister  here,  whose  daughter  is  married 
to  the  Hun  Minister  at  Sofia  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
exaggerate  against  Germany,  says  that  he  learns  from  a 
Dutchman  recently  in  Berlin  that  the  internal  condition  of 
Germany  is  very  bad. 

I  am  going  with  the  Military  Attache  this  evening  to 
the  station  to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Here  is  an  example  of  alarmist  reports.  The  great 
surgeon  Tuffier,  just  returned  from  a  ten  days’  visit  to 
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the  Front  near  Verdun,  told  Lee,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
the  French  losses  in  and  about  that  place  had  been  enormous, 
that  60  kilometres  of  the  railway  west  of  Verdun  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  German  guns,  and  consequently  the 
French  wounded  had  to  be  evacuated  southward.  Briand 
says  that  none  of  these  statements  is  true. 

Lambert  from  Brussels  has  just  been  here.  He  says 
that  Lancken  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Miss  Cavell 
being  hurried ;  but  his  Chief,  Von  Bissing,  Governor- 
General  of  Belgium,  was  at  Berlin,  and  the  German  Governor, 
Sauberzweit,  would  not  listen  to  argument.  He  is  a  coarse 
martinet,  and  Lancken  did  not  dare  appeal  to  the  Emperor, 
who  on  learning  the  circumstances  after  the  execution  was 
furious.  Why  then  did  he  not  put  himself  in  a  better  light 
by  recalling  or  disavowing  his  Governor  of  Brussels  ? 
Lancken  is  making  himself  conciliatory  with  the  view  of 
being  an  Ambassador,  but  where  ?  We  hope  that  there  will 
after  the  war  be  no  such  thing  as  a  German  Ambassador : 
it  will  become  a  rare  animal.  Lambert  thinks  the 
Germans  realize  that  they  cannot  win.  They  are  behaving 
better  than  earlier  in  the  war :  some  of  those  in  authority 
are  decent,  others  very  harsh,  and  the  treatment  of  Belgians 
by  them  varies  from  day  to  day.  He  does  not  think  that 
the  Germans  will  devastate  the  country  when  they  retreat, 
for  they  will  wish  to  renew  good  trade  relations  with  Belgium 
after  the  war. 

With  Gallieni  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  “  Am  I  there  or 
am  I  not  ?  ”  There  are  so  many  (they  increase  every  day) 
who  consider  themselves  specially  qualified  to  fill  his  post 
that  the  selection  is  difficult,  with  the  result  perhaps  of 
“  J’y  suis,  j’y  rested’  My  impression  is  that  he  will  have 
leave  of  absence  for  the  operation.  With  his  momentary 
disappearance  the  movement  against  Joffre  may  subside, 
but  P£tain  is  the  man  in  public  opinion  at  the  present 
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moment,  and  I  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  shock 
if  Joffre  retired  with  a  baton  and  an  aureole  of  glory  and 
Petain  reigned  in  his  stead. 

March  n,  1916. — My  information  is  that  Gallieni’s 
resignation  is  not  accepted,  and  that  during  his  absence  for 
the  necessary  operation  the  Minister  of  Marine  will  have 
charge  of  the  War  Office.  This  is  to  be  announced  to  the 
Chambers  on  Tuesday.  What  will  Clemenceau,  who  is 
President  of  the  Senatorial  Commission  on  the  Army,  say 
to  this  ? 

March  13,  1916. — I  see  in  the  Press  that  W.  Churchill 
had  not  decided  whether  he  would  return  to  the  Front  or 
resume  his  Parliamentary  career.  How  can  he  decide  ? 
He  is,  I  take  it,  under  military  discipline,  and  has  to  do  what 
he  may  be  told  to  do.  What  a  castigation  he  got  from 
Arthur  Balfour ! 

The  following  is  gossip  but  reliable  gossip.  There  was 
unpreparedness  for  the  defence  of  Verdun.  Castelnau 
went  thither  with  the  result  that  some  Generals  were 
degommes ,  Petain  put  in  command,  and  a  proper  system 
organized  and  trenches  made.  The  Military  authorities 
are  now  quite  confident  of  being  able  to  hold  the  Germans. 
The  French  losses  are  reckoned  to  have  been  under  50,000, 
and  the  German  losses  are  believed  to  be  from  110,000 
to  150,000. 

March  14,  1916. — We  have  passed  from  deep  snow  to 
spring.  Yesterday  and  to-day  quite  balmy,  with  southerly 
wind. 

I  have  heard  from  Grey’s  Private  Secretary.  I  shall  have 
to  be  here  for  the  Conference.  Whether  it  will  be  on  the 
27th  or  not  will  depend  on  the  Ministerial  position  in  Italy, 
and  that  will  not  be  known  for  a  few  days. 
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More  hard  fighting  is  expected  on  the  Verdun  Front,  and 
if  the  Germans  be  repulsed  with  great  losses  they  must 
realize  that  they  cannot  get  through.  The  struggle  may 
then  resolve  itself  into  one  of  tiring  out  each  other,  and  at 
that  game  we  have  a  decided  advantage. 

March  1 6,  1916. — Yesterday  and  the  day  before  were 
lovely  spring  weather.  To-day  it  is  mild  but  cloudy  and 
with  occasional  showers.  The  two  early  budding  chestnuts 
here  have  already  big  buds. 

The  Verdun  fighting  is  still  raging  with  great  slaughter, 
but  without  any  definite  result.  The  French  are,  however, 
quite  confident.  They  are  fighting  splendidly.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  takes  charge  temporarily  of  the  War 
Department,  but  Gallieni  is  really  very  ill  and  is  not 
likely  to  return.  To-day  he  is  better  than  yesterday,  to¬ 
morrow  he  may  be  worse  than  to-day.  Nothing  is  settled 
as  to  his  post.  General  Roques,  who  commands  the 
First  Army,  is  the  favourite  for  the  succession.  Lyautey 
knocked  himself  out  of  the  running  by  making  it  a 
condition,  so  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Chamber  should  be 
dissolved. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  new  and  terrible  gas,  but  shall  we 
dare  to  use  it  against  the  Huns,  and  have  we  a  store  of  it  ? 
I  doubt  it. 

Here  British  efforts  and  aid  are  now  really  realized  and 
appreciated.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now  in  France  about 
1,500,000  British  soldiers.  Our  heavy  artillery  is  greatly 
admired.  It  has  been  of  great  use  at  Verdun — borrowed 
guns. 

We  seem  to  have  frightened  away  from  the  North  Sea 
the  German  submarines,  but  they  are  still  very  active 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
dealing  with  them  effectively.  I  dined  at  La  Tremo'ille’s. 
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Only  habitues  and  habituees  such  as  Joseph,*  Laborde, 
Berckheim,  Mme.  Yturbe,  Mme.  Henri  de  Breteuil,  and 
the  Margerie  couple,  she  a  sister  of  Rostand,  poet  and 
playwright.  Nothing  interesting  or  amusing  done  or 
said. 

March  17,  1 9 1 6. — This  morning  I  read  in  the  newspapers, 
copied  from  the  Journal  Officiel ,  Gallieni’s  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  and  Briand’s  acceptance  of  it,  and  the  decree  appointing 
General  Roques. 

We  have  had  passing  through  to-day,  going  home, 
Admiral  Limpus  from  Malta,  Lord  Denbigh  from  Egypt, 
J.  Baird,  M.P.,  from  Malta,  and  Bros,  a  Judge  in  Cyprus 
who  has  been  acting  as  an  interpreter  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
at  one  time  to  Birdwood’s  force  and  later  to  Sir  A.  Murray’s 
Command.  Owing  to  jealousies  between  the  several 
Staffs  of  the  several  Commands  and  the  dispersion  of  part 
of  the  British  troops  which  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  or  three  or  more  distinct  Commands  in  or  near  to  Egypt 
proper,  Mr.  Bros  has  to  go  to  England  to  offer  himself  for 
further  employment  wherever  knowledge  of  Turkish  and 
Greek  may  be  useful.  There  seems  to  be  as  much  fighting 
between  the  many  British  Generals  and  between  their 
respective  Staffs  as  with  the  enemy. 

J.  Baird  has  been  at  the  Italo-Austrian  front.  He  says 
that  the  Italians  have  had  a  very  difficult  task.  Their 
artillery,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  good,  but  many  of  their  big 
guns  have  burst.  Navally  they  have  done  nothing.  I 
gather  that  those  who  have  been  closer  than  Marseilles  to 
the  fighting  of  the  French  Navy  praise  it  very  much,  but 
the  organization  is  deficient.  The  blame  for  the  Cattaro 
fiasco  is  put  on  the  Italians  for  not  going  to  the  rescue  of 
Mt.  Loftchen. 


[The  late]  Comte  J.  de  Gontaut. 
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I  understand  that  many  more  Hun  submarines  have 
been  disposed  of  than  is  known  to  the  Press.  I 
hope  so. 

March  18,  1916. — I  had  luncheon  to-day  at  Henri  de 
Breteuil’s.  Pichon  was  there.  The  accusations  against 
Joffre  are  many.  He  has  at  Headquarters  a  staff  of  nearly 
300  officers  who,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  with  their 
proper  military  duties,  write  memoranda  on  such  subjects 
as  the  finances  of  Roumania.  Joffre  sends  such  papers 
to  the  Minister  for  War  for  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet ! 
No  proper  defences  for  the  Verdun  position  were  made  by 
Joffre’s  Staff.  Castelnau  went  to  Verdun  on  Jan.  21,  and 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done.  He  sent  4000  men  to 
dig  trenches.  On  Feb.  2 1  the  Germans  began  the  attack. 
On  Feb.  24  he  obtained  full  powers  from  Joffre  to  act. 
General  de  l’Angle  de  Cary  wished  to  retire  as  he  considered 
the  positions  untenable.  Castelnau  sent  for  Petain  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  25  and  the  next  morning  ordered  Gen.  Bal- 
fourier  to  retake  Fort  Douaumont,  which  was  done. 
Petain  was  placed  in  command  and  things  improved. 
The  educated  public,  except  the  extreme  Socialists,  are 
in  favour  of  Castelnau  as  successor  to  Joffre,  and  failing  him 
they  would  like  to  have  Petain. 

Pichon  stated  as  a  fact,  communicated  to  him  by  a  person 
who  was  one  of  the  luncheon  party  at  Donna  Laura 
Minghetti’s  at  Rome  and  was  very  indignant,  that  at  the 
luncheon,  which  was  in  Feb.  1914,  the  war  to  come 
was  discussed.  There  were  present  Biilow,  the  German 
Ambassador,  Pichon’s  friend,  an  Italian  statesman, 
and  Tirpitz.  It  was  declared  that  England  would  be 
helpless,  for  she  would  be  crippled  by  German  sub¬ 
marines,  Zeppelins,  and  aeroplanes,  and  France  would  be 
crushed. 

VOL.  I. 


Y 
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March  19,  1916. — The  French  are  satisfied  with  the 
position  at  Verdun.  They  hold  well,  and  there  has  been 
great  slaughter  of  the  Huns. 

Gallieni’s  successor  does  not  look  an  eagle,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  a  good  record. 

Bigham  (Clive,  Colonel)  has  been  here  to  luncheon  on 
his  way  home  from  Egypt.  Maxwell,*  finding  his  position 
as  regards  Sir  A.  Murray  not  tenable,  has  resigned.  One 
of  our  Divisions  liberated  from  Egypt  has  been  sent  to 
Mesopotamia.  The  following  is  regarding  an  official  who, 
at  the  instance  of  Kitchener,  was  promoted  from  C.M.G.  to 
K.C.M.G. 

For  ever  with  the  Lord, 

Amen,  so  let  it  be. 

That  is  the  way  to  add  a  K 
To  my  poor  C.M.G. 

Oh  gracious  Lord  who  gave  to  me 
The  K.  before  my  C.M.G., 

Sustain  me  on  my  devious  course 
With  visions  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross. 

Garsia,  who  is  with  the  Servians  at  Corfu,  says  that  they 
are  improving.  Bigham  doubts  more  than  half  the  force 
being  fit  for  fighting.  The  whole  force  is  about  140,000. 

It  is  another  lovely  spring  day,  and  the  chestnuts  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  are,  many  of  them,  coming  into  leaf. 

March  20,  1916.— Some  German  Colonial  Institutions 
petitioned  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  to  insist  that  by  the 
terms  of  peace  German  South-West  Africa  should  be 
returned  to  Germany,  and  the  Minister  replied  that  not 
only  would  the  Government  insist  on  all  Colonies  being 
returned,  but  that  he  would  favour  an  extension  of  the 
German  Colonial  possessions.  Even  if  we  were  defeated 
by  Germany  the  South  Africans  would  hold  on  to  South- 

*  General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  G.O.C.  Egypt. 
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West  Africa  and  would  say  to  the  Germans  :  “  Come  and 

take  it,  if  you  can.” 

As  the  Italian  Ministry  has  obtained  a  large  confidence 
majority,  I  suppose  that  the  Diplomatic  Conference  here 
will  take  place  as  proposed  on  the  27th.  A  reason  given 
to  me  for  the  non-declaration  by  Italy  of  war  with  Germany 
is  that  there  are  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Italian  workmen 
in  Germany.  I  suspect  more  occult  reasons. 

March  22,  1916. — The  sinking  of  neutral  vessels  is  a 
German  policy  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  ships  trading 
partly  with  England,  and  in  order  to  establish  such  a  terror 
in  neutral  countries  as  to  render  the  sailors  unwilling  to 
serve  on  board  ships  bound  for  British  ports,  and  so  reduce 
our  supplies.  In  part  it  is  a  system  of  cutting  off  your  nose 
to  spite  your  face,  for  it  reduces  the  number  of  neutral 
vessels  disposable  for  the  carrying  of  German  goods  outwards 
and  inwards. 

There  was  a  luncheon  of  98  at  the  Elysee  to-day  for  the 
Prince  of  Servia,  the  first  large  entertainment  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Madame  Poincare,  being  souffrante ,  did 
not  attend  the  feast.  The  flowers  at  the  luncheon  were 
very  well  done  and  in  great  quantity :  roses  red  and 
blushing  pink,  orchids  of  various  kinds,  violets,  ceillets, 
ferns,  etc. — too  much  display  for  such  times  as  now,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  too  sumptuous.  The  principal  guest  is 
well-mannered  and  seems  intelligent.  Old  Combes  and 
several  ex-Presidents  of  the  Council  were  there,  but  not 
Caillaux.  There  was  even  an  ex-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whom  Briand  thought  to  be  dead,  viz.,  Flourens ; 
the  Minister  Freycinet  was  souffrant  and  absent.  The 
French  Chief  of  Staff  thinks  that  there  will  be  some  further 
serious  poussees  by  the  Huns,  who  still  fight  well,  and  that 
we  have  a  very  hard  job  before  us. 
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The  meetings  here  will  be  on  the  27th  and  28th.  Asquith 
and  Grey  will  go  on  to  Rome  and  I  to  London  about  the 
29th  or  30th. 

March  23,  1916. — A  Russian  Colonel  whom  the  Military 
Attache  met  at  dinner,  and  whom  he  describes  as  very 
intelligent,  has  inspected  the  Front  from  Dunkirk  to  Belfort. 
He  says  that  the  British  Army  is  magnificent  in  men, 
artillery,  equipment,  clothing,  transport  and  military  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  trenches  are  now  very  well  constructed. 
The  French  troops  are  very  brave  and  fight  splendidly,  but 
they  are  not  well  provided  with  everything  like  the  British 
troops,  and  not  so  well  fed.  He  foresees  the  defeat  of  the 
Germans.  He  does  not  think  that  they  will  attack  the 
British  lines,  for  they  must  know  how  well  prepared  those 
lines  are. 

A  luncheon  to-day,  of  eight,  at  Madame  de  Ludre’s. 
Mme.  de  Ganay  came  with  Schlumberger,  and  there  were 
besides  Raiberti,  Deputy  for  Nice  I  think,  another  Deputy, 
Denys  Cochin,  and  General  Maud’huy.  D.  C.  appears  to 
be  concerned  with  asphyxiating  gases.  What  was  pro¬ 
duced  was  not  effective  :  he  hopes  what  is  now  fabricated  is 
better.  The  General  says  that  it  will  not  effect  much  if 
used  only  in  small  quantities.  There  must  be  plenty  for  a 
big  attack  to  be  successful.  Mme.  de  Ganay  told  me  that 
her  brother-in-law,  d’Henin,  has  just  returned  from  seeing 
the  British  Army  and  is  enthousiaste  at  its  appearance  and 
equipment. 

Maud’huy’s  command  was  at  one  time  next  to  Haig’s. 
He  praised  him  much.  All  the  French  seem  to  be  pleased 
at  his  appointment.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  crisis  Joffre’s 
position  is  stronger  than  before,  though  very  many  military 
as  well  as  political  persons  of  some  importance  find  great 
fault  with  him  and  blame  him  for  neglect  of  measures  for 
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the  proper  defence  of  the  Verdun  position.  The  French 
have  lost  some  ground,  but  nothing  to  signify,  they  say,  and 
the  Germans  are  losing  a  lot  of  men  in  their  repeated  attacks. 
They  claim  to  have  taken  since  the  Verdun  battle  began 
30,000  French  prisoners. 

On  Sunday  there  come  Asquith,  Grey  and  Kitchener. 

March  25,  1916. — The  Folkestone-Dieppe  steamer  was 
torpedoed  1 8  miles  off  Boulogne.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  (American  Embassy  here)  were  on 
board,  but  they  were  not. 

Besides  those  mentioned  as  coming  to-morrow  there  will 
be  Robertson,  Lloyd  George,  O’Beirne,  and  some  minor 
persons. 

I  paid  a  return  visit  to  General  Roques  :  he  says  that 
the  news  from  the  Front  is  good. 

March  2 6,  1916. — A  youth  and  his  sister  came  this 
afternoon  in  great  distress.  Their  father,  who  some  time 
ago  was  Venezuelan  Minister  here,  is  now  established 
at  Paris.  He  was  a  passenger  on  the  “  Sussex,”  and  he 
it  was  whose  bleeding  head  was  held  by  an  American  lady, 
directed  by  a  disabled  doctor  how  to  act  so  as  to  prevent 
his  bleeding  to  death.  It  was  described  in  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  youth  and  sister  desire  to  go  with  their 
mother  to  Dover,  where  the  father  lies  in  a  hospital,  a 
message  having  come  for  them  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  question  is  whether — it  being  Sunday — the  necessary 
visa  formalities  can  be  got  through,  the  Permit  Office 
being  closed.  The  Embassy  is  doing  what  is  possible  to 
get  them  fulfilled  and  permission  to  cross  the  Channel 
in  a  military  boat  from  Boulogne.  The  name  of  the 
family  is  Maubourget. 

I  am  to  meet  at  dinner  to-night  an  American — said  to 
be  very  intelligent — who,  as  an  Agent  for  the  revictualling 
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of  Poland,  has  passed  some  time  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  German  Military  Headquarters  of  various  kinds.  I 
understand  that  his  view  is  that  though  the  Germans  may 
be  unbeaten  militarily  they  must  collapse  financially  within 
a  few  months  from  now,  and  that  the  Military  Chiefs  have 
so  been  warned. 

March  27,  1916. — I  went  to  the  hotel  last  night  to  see 
Asquith  and  party,  and  back  there  this  morning  to  see 
Asquith  and  Grey  at  9.15.  At  10  the  first  meeting, 
which  lasted  till  noon,  then  back  to  the  hotel.  At  12.45 
a  big  luncheon  of  about  70,  no  speeches  but  such  a  menu  ! 
After  luncheon  back  to  the  hotel  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  at 
3.30  p.m.  another  meeting. 

At  the  morning  Conference  (10-12)  the  discussions 
were  on  military  matters.  The  Italians  said  that  they 
required  heavy  guns,  machine  guns,  and  munitions.  The 
British  representatives  said  that  the  Navy  requirements  had 
been  so  large  and  the  Army  ones  so  unexpected  that  we 
can  only  make  for  our  own  wants  and  not  fully  so  until 
next  January.  We  have  the  machinery  but  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  skilled  labour.  We  cannot  withdraw  men  from  the 
coal  mines  for  other  work,  for  we  have  to  supply  coal  to 
our  Allies  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  and  some  big  gun  works 
at  Glasgow  had  been  obliged  to  stop  work  for  some  days 
from  insufficiency  of  coal.  Lloyd  George  described  with 
statistics  what  we  have  done,  and  M.  Thomas  gave  an 
account  of  what  France  had  done.  He  and  Briand  appealed 
to  the  Italian  representatives  to  supply  skilled  workmen 
to  the  French  usines.  The  Italian  representatives  protested 
that  the  Italian  Government  have  no  power  to  send  work¬ 
men  to  France,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  introduce 
into  Parliament  a  measure  for  giving  to  the  Government 
such  power. 
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At  the  afternoon  Conference  (3.30-5  p.m.)  questions  of 
victualling,  rationing  and  trade  restriction,  and  blockade 
were  discussed. 

At  the  6  p.m.  Conference  in  Briand’s  room,  there  being 
present  Asquith,  Grey,  myself,  Kitchener,  Robertson, 
Iswolsky,  and  Gilinski,*  the  subject  was  Salonika.  La 
-parole  was  given  to  Kitchener,  who  expatiated  in  a  hector¬ 
ing  manner  on  the  inutility  of  the  Salonika  Expedition. 
Robertson  then  read  a  paper  in  French  of  his  views  against 
the  Expedition.  Kitchener  had  announced  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  a  British  Division.  Robertson  let  out 
that  this  withdrawal  would  be  preliminary  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  as  soon  as  possible  of  a  second  and  a  third  Division. 
Joffre  gave  reasons  against  such  withdrawals,  Kitchener 
interjecting  occasionally  that  the  British  troops  would  be 
more  useful  in  France  than  at  Salonika,  that  he  had  never 
thought  an  offensive  from  Salonika  feasible,  and  that  so 
large  a  force  there  as  at  present  is  a  waste  of  troops.  The 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  French :  we  could  not 
provide  transport  for  reinforcing  and  supplying  our  troops. 

Briand’s  arguments  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present 
Franco-British  Force  were  to  the  following  effect,  and  were 
entirely  approved  by  Iswolsky  and  Gilinski :  We  went 
originally  to  Salonika  to  prevent  it  becoming  an  Austro- 
German  base  for  submarines,  and  to  prevent  Greece  from 
joining  the  Central  Powers.  The  presence  of  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  had  been  a  great  hindrance  to  German 
intentions,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  Emperor’s  brother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Greece,  offering  to  guarantee  that  if 
we  would  agree  to  withdraw  our  troops  from  Salonika 
the  withdrawal  should  not  be  molested  by  the  enemy. 
It  had  prevented  the  Germans  from  carrying  out  their  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  which  intention  had  caused  such 
*  Delegate  from  the  Russian  General  Staff. 
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apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Kitchener.  It  retained 
in  the  country  round  about  Salonika  a  large  number  of 
Turks,  Austrians  and  Germans.  It  had  caused  the  Bul¬ 
garians  to  apprehend  a  possible  combination  against  them 
of  Roumania  and  Greece.  If  a  British  Division  were 
withdrawn  it  would  be  concluded  by  the  Turks,  Bulgarians 
and  Roumanians  that  the  Anglo-French  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  as  they  had  been  from  Gallipoli.  Roumania 
would  give  up  all  hope  of  a  combination  with  Greece. 
Bulgaria  would  be  emboldened  to  take  up  an  aggressive 
attitude  towards  Roumania,  and  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  prospect  of  Greece  joining  the  Entente  Powers. 
If  British  Divisions  one  after  another  were  to  be  withdrawn 
the  French  had  best  come  away  too  and  the  whole  Expedi¬ 
tion  be  given  up.  He  thought  that  the  effect  materially 
and  morally  would  be  disastrous.  He  hoped  that  Kitchener 
would  not  persist  in  his  intention  to  withdraw  troops,  and 
he  appealed  to  Asquith  and  Grey  to  reflect  on  the  diplomatic 
and  political  consequences  of  a  withdrawal  in  present  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Kitchener  said  that  he  had  reflected  much 
and  that  the  result  of  such  reflection  had  been  his  proposal 
to  withdraw  a  Division  and  later  on  two  more  Divisions. 
Asquith,  seeing  that  Kitchener  and  Robertson  had  not 
made  out  a  logical  case,  said  that,  having  regard  to  the 
objections  urged  by  Briand  and  the  Russian  representatives, 
he  would  not  persist  in  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
British  Military  authorities. 

March  28,  1916. — Not  so  much  going  to  and  fro  to-day. 
A  meeting  at  1 1.30  this  morning,  and  there  is  to  be  another 
at  5.30  ^is  afternoon.  There  was  a  luncheon  at  the 
filysee  to-day  of  about  80. 

Grey  returns  home  to-morrow.  Asquith  goes  to  Rome 
with  O’Beirne  on  Thursday  mid-day,  reaching  Rome  the 
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next  afternoon.  He  will  leave  it  on  Sunday  to  go  to  the 
Italian  King’s  Headquarters  on  his  way  home.  He  will 
probably  pass  through  Paris  about  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
and  I  propose  to  go  in  his  train  to  London. 

March  29,  1916. — It  is  over  and  they  are  dispersed. 
I  saw  off  to-day  Grey,  Lloyd  George,  and  Robertson. 
Asquith  goes  to-morrow. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  Briand  made  a  speech 
of  thanks  to  the  representatives.  Brocqueville,  the 
Belgian  Prime  Minister,  as  representing  the  country  “  B,” 
ought  to  have  replied,  and  had  stated  his  readiness  to  do 
so  if  no  one  else  claimed  to  speak,  but  Briand  had  hardly 
finished  (the  speeches  or  contentions  of  the  representatives 
were  all  made  sitting)  when  Italy,  only  an  “  I  ”  country,  put 
up  his  hand  and  said,  “  Je  demande  la  parole,”  and  made  a 
prepared  speech.  It  was  a  good  one,  but  why  he  ?  He 
had  not  asked  the  concurrence  of  the  French  or  his  other 
colleagues. 

I  was  for  some  time  with  Asquith  after  the  sitting. 
We  talked  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

March  30,  1916. — I  saw  Asquith  off  this  morning.  He 
gave  to  me  on  the  way  to  the  station  with  other  letters 
one  to  me :  “  Please  accept  my  very  warm  thanks  for  all 
your  kindness  and  consideration  during  my  time  here. 
It  has  made  a  great  difference.”  If  he  stop  here  on  the 
way  home  so  as  to  break  the  journey  he  will  probably 
come  to  the  Embassy.  The  Conference  has  been  a  geste , 
and  as  a  geste  a  success.  Everyone  asks  why  the  Italian 
took  upon  himself  to  speak  for  the  other  delegates.  Some 
think  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  mark  Italy’s  participation 
in  the  struggle,  but  she  is  not  at  war  with  Germany. 

The  resistance  of  the  French  at  Verdun  is  grand  and 
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must  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Germans :  but  shall 
we,  when  the  season  for  active  operations  arrives,  be  able 
to  take  a  successful  offensive  ?  Many  Military  authorities, 
and  I  believe  ours,  consider  that  a  real  offensive  a  fond 
is  impossible  for  both  sides.  It  is  said  that  regimental 
officers  so  think  and  thought,  that  Joffre  so  thinks  but 
for  political  reasons  does  not  say  so. 

Walter,  a  temporary  Times  correspondent,  described  at 
luncheon  here  to-day  the  opening  at  Berlin  of  the  wax  bust, 
attributed  by  Bode  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  which  he  was 
present.  A  hot  wire  was  used  to  make  a  square  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  bust,  and  some  long  forceps  were  inserted 
to  fish  for  the  stuffing.  Gradually  a  common  bed  coverlet 
or  part  of  one  was  extracted,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  prop 
inside  was  cut  out  for  analysis  by  an  expert.  The  opinion 
given  was  that  it  was  of  a  species  of  pine  which  grew  in 
Italy  at  the  date  of  Leonardo  but  which  had  later  on  been 
grown  in  Northern  Europe  including  England. 


CHAPTER  XX 

APRIL,  I916 

April  1,  1916. — Jules  Roche  says  that  the  French 
Ambassadors  at  Rome,  Petersburg  and  Madrid  are  to  be 
changed.  Geoffray’s  withdrawal  from  Madrid  may  mean 
that  he  will  go  to  Rome.  He  has  done  well  at  Madrid. 
The  new  Governor  of  Paris,  Gen.  Dubail,  is  a  Rue  de 
Valois  gentleman.  He  replaces  poor  General  Manoury, 
the  blinded. 

The  Germans  keep  nibbling  excrescences  from  the  French 
Verdun  front.  The  French  say  that  they  are  salients  of 
no  importance  and  that  many  Germans  are  killed  in  their 
assaults,  but  still  the  Germans  keep  gnawing  and  the 
French  do  not  do  likewise.  It  is  disappointing. 

I  strongly  advocated  Asquith’s  visit  to  the  Pope. 
O’Beirne  was  naturally  for  it,  being  a  R.C. 

A  correspondent  at  Athens  writes  :  “We  have  to  deal 
here  with  a  most  rascally  Government,  the  leading  member 
of  which,  Gounaris,  is  a  strong  pro-German,  and  yet  the 
Allied  Governments  seem  disposed  to  make  arrangements 
to  supply  money  to  keep  the  present  Cabinet  going. 
This  attitude  is  discouraging,  but  happily  so  much  time 
is  being  wasted  that  there  is  a  chance  of  these  old  birds 
toppling  off  their  perches  before  the  advance  is  actually 
made  as  they  are  about  cleaned  out.” 

April  2,  1916. — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  “  Sussex  ” 

having  been  torpedoed  by  a  German  vessel.  The  American 

Naval  Attache  has  pieces  of  the  torpedo,  and  the  head 
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screws  (which  are  marked  K.  for  “  kopf  ”)  are  undoubtedly 
torpedo  head  screws  and  not  of  the  kind  used  in  the  British 
or  the  French  Navy.  More  lies  and  more  American  Notes 
in  reply  thereto,  and  then  the  matter  will  sink  into  oblivion 
like  the  “  Lusitania,”  the  “  Ancona,”  the  “  Arabic  ”  and 
others. 

Repington  has  been  here  from  Verdun  and  Chantilly. 
He  is  very  confident  of  the  French  being  able  to  hold  the 
Germans  of  whom  a  large  number  are  being  killed,  which 
will,  he  thinks,  be  the  most  efficacious  way  of  beating 
Germany.  It  will  be  the  want  of  men,  not  that  of  other 
“  commodities,”  which  will  bring  Germany  down.  Though 
the  Russians  may  lose  two  men  to  every  German  disposed 
of,  Russia  has  enough  to  bear  the  disproportion  in  losses. 
Repington  has  seen  recent  batches  of  German  prisoners, 
and  he  says  that  they  are  a  poor  lot,  showing  that  Germany 
is  getting  towards  the  end  of  her  tether  in  men.  He 
found  the  French  officers  and  men  quite  resolved  to  aller 
jusqu au  bout.  Our  failing  will  be  want  of  men  to  fill  up 
casualties  and  wastage  unless  we  have  general  conscription, 
which  he  fears  is  not  likely.  He  decries  the  Salonika 
Expedition  as  waste  of  men  and  material,  but  he  does  not 
consider  the  moral  and  political  effect  which  a  withdrawal 
would  have  in  the  Balkans,  Roumania,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  the  East  Near  and  Far,  and  the  Neutral  States. 

It  is  a  most  lovely  spring  day.  The  daffodils  in  the 
garden  are  out  and  the  tulips  are  coming  into  bud. 

April  3,  1916. — Asquith  passes  through  Paris,  en  route 
from  Italy,  on  Wednesday,  mid-day,  and  I  join  his  train 
and  expect  to  get  to  London  that  night. 

April  4,  1916. — Charlie  Hardinge  writes  (March  17) 
that  he  is  starting  homewards  in  a  fortnight.  He  will 
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pass  round  Paris  and  must  hurry  home,  otherwise  he  would 
have  liked  to  make  a  stay  here.  He  hopes  to  come  later 
on  if  I  will  ask  him.  He  says  that  India  is  quieter  than 
at  any  time  during  his  reign.  What  disturbs  him  is  the 
situation  in  Mesopotamia.  He  blames  the  Generals. 

London ,  April  6,  1916.  4  a.m. — Just  arrived,  having 

left  Paris  at  1  p.m.  yesterday. 

The  Military  Attache  telegraphed  from  Italy  to  say  that 
Asquith’s  party  required  baths  at  the  Crillon.  Their  train 
was  not  due  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  until  11.35  a-m->  and  it 
was  to  leave  the  Gare  du  Nord  at  1  p.m. !  I  sent  Le 
Roy-Lewis  to  the  Gare  de  Lyon  to  say  that  if  they  wanted 
to  have  baths  they  must  have  them  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon 
buffet.  However,  the  train  was  behind  time  and  they 
could  not.  Briand  and  the  Finance  Minister  were  there 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  money.  There  was  a  doubt 
whether  we  were  to  go  to  Calais  or  Boulogne.  At  the 
last  moment  a  note  came  from  the  Embassy  to  say  Boulogne, 
and  there  we  arrived  at  5  p.m.,  and  were  told  that  a  destroyer 
would  be  there  at  6.15  p.m.  She,  or  it,  appeared  soon 
after  6.30,  but  she,  the  “  Zulu,”  ran  her  nose  into  the 
mud  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and 
there  she  stuck  for  over  half  an  hour.  Three  tugs  pulled 
her  off,  but  only  to  give  her  the  opportunity  to  run  stern 
end  on  to  the  east  end  and  just  outside  the  jetty,  and  there 
she  remained  to  await  the  rise  of  the  tide.  The  French 
naval  officer  in  charge  at  Boulogne  had  explained  to  us 
that  low  tide  was  a  bad  time  on  account  of  floating  mines, 
over  which  at  high  tide  a  destroyer  could  pass  without 
danger :  so  it  seemed,  and  Captain  Hamilton  agreed,  that 
the  hour  chosen  by  the  Admiralty  was  odd.  Wireless 
messages  were  exchanged  with  Dover,  and  Dover  announced 
that  a  “  River  ”  class,  the  “  Amazon,”  would  be  sent  for 
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the  party.  (O’Beirne  thought  that  it  meant  a  river  steamer 
such  as  the  boats  between  London  and  Greenwich !) 
Captain  Hamilton  advisee],  our  going  at  midnight  with  the 
high  tide  on  the  old  Belgian  paddle  wheel  “  Princesse 
Henriette,”  which  we  did,  escorted  by  the  “  Amazon.” 
There  were  no  passengers  except  our  party  and  half  a 
dozen  Belgian  officers.  Asquith  gave  me  his  cabin  and 
paced  the  deck.  We  got  over  in  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 
In  the  train  between  Paris  and  Boulogne  eating  and  bridge 
were  the  chief  occupations,  in  neither  of  which  I  took  any 
part.  We  dined  at  the  Boulogne  Gare  Maritime  buffet. 
Asquith’s  P.S.  had  luncheon  and  tea  in  the  train,  dinner 
at  the  buffet,  and  a  solid  meal  of  tea,  buttered  toast, 
bread  and  butter  at  half-past  two  this  morning  ! 

April  9,  1916. — At  John  Revelstoke’s  to-night  we  were 
only  four,  viz.,  he,  Arthur  Balfour,  and  a  brother  of  John’s 
not  before  known  to  me.  The  dinner  was  fair  and  the 
wine  excellent,  and  the  conversation  never  flagged.  I 
inculcated  jusqu' au  bout.  Arthur  said  that  here  there  is 
no  idea  of  a  lame  peace.  I  told  him  that  there  are  pacifists, 
and  that  the  fear  in  France  is  the  influence  of  the  pacifists 
in  England  to  accept  an  incomplete  peace.  Arthur 
repudiated  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  I  am  to  see 
him  to  have  a  talk. 

April  10,  1916. — I  had  audience  of  the  King  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  later  saw  Stamfordham.  From  Buckingham  Palace 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  where  I  paid  a  visit  to  French — in 
the  room  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  sit: 
French  was  in  fairly  good  spirits,  but  complained  of  being 
hampered  in  many  things.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
been  very  good  when  he  appealed  to  him  in  difficulties. 

Later  I  had  a  short  interview  with  Grey :  we  discussed 
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Greece  and  Wilson’s  written  protests  in  regard  to  German 
submarine  warfare :  he  does  not  anticipate  his  going  any 
further  than  protesting.  Nicolson  and  O’Beirne  I  also 
saw  this  afternoon. 

April  11,  1916. — I  paid  a  visit  to  Lansdowne  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving  him  he  showed  to  me  the 
portrait  of  dear  Charlie.  He  fears  that  the  loss  of  the 
Kut  Force  will  have  a  very  bad  moral  effect  in  India  and 
Persia  and  the  East  generally,  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  it  being  saved.  He  confirmed  Charlie  Hardinge’s 
statement  that  the  Military  and  not  the  Civil  authorities 
are  responsible  for  the  attempt  to  get  to  Bagdad  with 
insufficient  forces.  He  spoke  of  Kitchener’s  frequent 
changes  of  opinion.  He  thinks  that  Briand  and  “Pere” 
Joffre  rushed  us  into  Salonika. 

I  dined  at  the  Club  at  the  same  table  as  Colebrooke, 
Charles  Cust,  Garstin,  and  Devonshire. 

Asquith  made  a  good  speech  at  the  dinner  last  night  to 
the  French  Parliamentarians. 

I  think,  but  it  is  a  secret,  that  Grahame  will  go  to  Rome 
as  Counsellor,  and  that  Phipps  *  will  be  substituted  for 
Loraine,  and  will  be  Head  of  the  Chancery. 

April  13,  1916. — I  was  late — not  much  so — for  dinner 
at  38  Berkeley  Square.  We  were  only  four:  Rosebery, 
Soveral,  and  General  Allenby.  The  General  seems  to  have 
ideas.  He  was,  as  he  reminded  me,  one  of  those  who 
came  to  the  Embassy  to  dine  when  Haig  came  to 
France  about  three  weeks  before  the  war  for  the  French 
manoeuvres. 

We  stayed  until  nearly  midnight,  nobody  seemingly 
intending  to  make  the  move :  at  last  I  did.  Rosebery 

*  Mr.  Eric  Phipps,  Counsellor  of  Embassy  at  Paris. 
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was  in  very  good  form.  He  believes  in  Metternich’s  * 
honesty  and  the  Hun  Emperor’s  pacific  intentions  before 
the  war.  Jimmy  de  Ro,thschild  was  mentioned  as  being 
here,  and  attached  to  Pulteney’s  f  Staff.  Rosebery  is 
pro-Fisher.  I  told  them  (the  dinner  company),  in  reply 
to  questions  about  the  French,  that  they  will  go  jusqu' au 
bout.  R.  has  a  battalion  of  Scotch  miners  who  would  be 
useful  for  mine  work  at  the  Front.  They  are  therefore 
kept  in  Scotland !  Gen.  Allenby  en  a  pris  note  in  order  to 
speak  on  the  subject  to  Haig. 

April  14,  1916. — Rosebery  last  night  was  rather  cen¬ 
sorious  about  the  French.  He  always  disliked  them : 
they  did  him  in  Siam  in  1903.  The  General  seemed  to 
think  that  a  successful  offensive  will  be  possible.  He 
even  talked  of  the  Russians  invading  Germany,  provided 
that  enough  arms  and  munitions  be  forthcoming. 

I  paid  visits  yesterday  morning  to  Arthur  Balfour  at 
his  house  and  to  Lloyd  George  at  the  Munitions  Dept. 

Arthur  Balfour  was  charming  as  usual :  he  thinks  that 
there  is  a  chance,  but  a  small  one,  of  saving  our  Force  at 
Kut.  Arthur  is  confident  of  ultimate  victory,  but  he  thinks 
that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  beat  the  Germans  down. 
I  told  him,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  him,  that  the  French 
are  ready  to  go  through  another  winter  campaign,  and  that 
they  are  resolved  to  fight  to  a  finish  :  it  is  evident  that  doubt 
has  been  cast  on  this  here.  I  asked  whether  the  sinking 
of  so  many  British  merchant  ships  by  submarines  did  not 
cause  him  much  anxiety :  he  said  it  was  becoming  serious 
but  we  had  sunk  a  large  number  of  submarines.  A.  B. 
does  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will  join  in  the  War  : 
Wilson  wants  votes  and  the  country  does  not  want  war. 

*  Count  Wolf  Metternich,  formerly  German  Ambassador  at  London. 

t  Lt.-General  Sir  William  Pulteney. 
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At  my  visit  to  Lloyd  George  he  told  me  it  was  calculated 
that  about  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  had  disappeared — 
about  a  seventh  of  our  total  mercantile  marine.  He  is 
satisfied  with  his  turn-out  of  munitions.  Lloyd  George, 
though  rather  pessimistic  about  the  present  fighting,  is 
confident  of  ultimate  victory  and  is  for  continuing  the 
struggle  until  Germany  is  thoroughly  beaten.  No  lame 
peace  for  him. 

Paris ,  April  16,  1916. — The  steamer  started  only  five 
minutes  behind  time,  and  did  the  crossing  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  There  were  about  1500  soldiers  on  board — 
Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Canadians  and  British.  A 
destroyer  watched  over  us  ;  the  sea  was  like  the  Serpentine. 
When  I  attempted  to  go  on  board,  brandishing  my  Scotland 
Yard  permit  and  my  passport  I  was  referred  to  the  Aliens 
Office  ! — so  even  for  me  there  are  formalities,  though  I 
am  known  by  sight  to  most  of  the  authorities. 

I  have  been  at  work  all  day  reading  up  arrears. 

Grahame  has  accepted  Rome. 

April  18,  1916. — I  have  seen  Jules  Cambon ;  he  says 
that  Paul  has  been  very  bad  but  is  now  on  the  mend.  I 
have  also  seen  Clemenceau,  who  is  alarmed  at  the  hesitating 
attitude  of  the  British  Cabinet.  What  is  wanted,  wanted 
quickly,  is  more  men,  if  we  are  to  beat  the  Germans. 

Kut  looks  very  bad. 

April  19,  1916. — Sir  Hugh  Bell,  of  the  great  steel 
works,  is  here,  commissioned  by  Lloyd  George’s  depart¬ 
ment  to  go  into  the  question  of  forged  v.  drilled  shells. 
And  this  at  last,  after  I  have  tried,  ever  since  we  were  at 
Bordeaux,  to  get  the  matter  studied.  Vested  interests 

opposed  any  serious  inquiry.  A  serious  inquiry  would 
vol.  1.  z 
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disclose  the  cost  at  which  shells  can  be  produced,  a  much 
lower  figure  than  the  British  Government  are  paying. 

4 

April  20,  1916. — I  met  at  dinner  this  evening  Sir  Hugh 
Bell,  who,  imbued  with  the  superiority  of  forged  over  drilled 
shells,  returns  to  England  on  Saturday.  He  means  to  work 
the  W.O.  first,  and  then  the  Munitions  Dept.  He  is 
not  the  only  man  who  has  left  thus  intending  to  carry  the 
matter  through ! 

I  met  to-day  a  man  in  the  street  who  quoted  Castelnau 
as  having  stated  that  a  successful  offensive  is  impossible. 
It  will  be  our  turn  next  to  repeat  the  Verdun  defensive  and 
kill  Germans  and  so  wear  Germany  out. 

April  21,  1916. — This  morning  there  arrived  and  came 
to  luncheon  two  British  Aviation  officers  escaped  from 
Germany,  one  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Phipps  and  son  of  the 
sculptor  Ward,  the  other  a  South  African  named  Champion. 
Ward  was  slightly  wounded  when  the  aeroplane,  on  which 
he  was  observer,  was  brought  down  within  the  German 
lines  in  Belgium,  last  November.  Champion’s  aeroplane, 
on  which  he  was  observer,  was  brought  down  near  Lille  in 
February.  __  He  was  a  private  in  the  British  South  African 
campaign  against  De  Wet,  came  to  England  and  got  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  English  Army  and  then  in  the  Aviation  Corps. 
He  is  23  but  very  young  looking  and  seems  very  intelligent. 
They  were  in  several  different  camps — not  in  Prussia, 
but  not  together  until  lately.  Ward  was  very  well  treated 
in  hospital  and  the  camps  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner. 
Champion  was  also  very  well  treated  in  the  several  camps 
in  which  he  was  a  prisoner.  At  one  of  these  camps  some 
French  prisoners  were  under  the  reprisal  treatment  in  return 
for  alleged  bad  treatment  of  some  German  prisoners  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  French  in  question  were  in  solitary  con- 
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finement  and  had  only  one  meal  a  day.  When  Champion 
was  made  prisoner  his  watch  and  money  were  taken  from 
him,  but  by  persistent  complaints  to  the  superior  officers 
he  recovered  his  belongings.  Their  French  notes  were 
taken  and  German  paper  given  in  exchange  at  a  good  rate. 
A  fountain  pen  was  taken  from  Ward  and  a  receipt  given 
for  it !  Ward  was  a  prisoner  for  five  months.  The  last 
prison  camp  where  they  were,  and  where  they  were  together, 
was  Vohrenbach,  in  the  Black  Forest.  They  had  procured 
through  a  French  orderly  prisoner  some  plain  clothes  which 
they  wore  under  their  uniform  great  coats.  They  and  two 
other  British  officers  had  settled  to  escape  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  train  in  which  they  were  being  moved 
from  Vohrenbach  to  Heidelberg  stopped  at  a  small  station 
near  Donaueschingen.  They  squeezed  themselves  through 
the  half-closed  window  of  their  compartment,  the  window 
which  looked  out  on  the  side  where  there  was  no  platform. 
Whilst  they  were  doing  this  the  Russian  and  French 
prisoners  engaged  the  German  guards  in  conversation  so 
as  to  screen  the  escapes.  Ward  and  Champion  took  to 
the  left  through  the  forest  alongside  the  railway  track; 
the  two  other  escaped  ones  took  to  the  right  and  made 
for  a  marsh  and  were  probably  recaptured.  Ward  and 
Champion  had  a  map,  bought  at  the  canteen  of  the  camp. 
They  worked  their  way  by  the  sun  and  their  watches,  and  they 
rested  for  about  four  hours  in  a  shelter  hut  in  the  forest. 
They  met  no  sentries  or  guards  and  crossed  the  Swiss 
frontier  near  Schaffhausen.  The  German  territory  there 
forms  a  salient,  and  if  they  had  continued  another  hundred 
yards  or  so  along  the  road  on  which  they  were,  they  would 
have  re-entered  Germany.  They  were  prevented  from 
doing  this  by  a  Swiss  douanier  on  the  look-out  to  aid 
escaping  prisoners,  a  Swiss  merchant  giving  a  reward  of 
10  francs  for  every  escaped  prisoner.  They  were  treated 
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most  hospitably  by  the  Swiss,  though  German-speaking 
ones,  and  were  sent  to  Zurich  by  train.  There  the  British 
Consul  sent  them  on  to  Paris.  They  looked  like  tramps 
in  their  reach-me-down  clothes  and  muddy  trousers  and 
boots.  They  reported  themselves  to  Major  Brett,  who 
has  communicated  with  Abbeville,  and  they  await  orders 
as  to  whither  they  are  to  go. 

How  fond  we  are  of  compromises.  Politically  they  are 
convenient,  but  militarily  this  last  compromise  concerning 
compulsory  service  does  not  promise  well. 

Clemenceau  wishes  to  see  me  to-morrow  morning.  I 
wonder  what  he  wants. 

April  22,  1916. — Clemenceau  is  excited  about  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Cherif  professes  to  be  able  to  oust  the  Young 
Turks  provided  that  a  promise  be  forthcoming  to  the  Old 
Turks  that  Constantinople  shall  remain  Turkish,  but  the 
Russians  have  their  tails  up  now  that  they  have  taken 
Erzeroum  and  Trebizond,  and  think  that  Constantinople 
is  a  certainty  for  them.  It  is,  however,  a  long  way  to  it 
still  from  whichever  side  by  land  the  Russians  start  for  it. 
Iswolsky  got  wind  of  Cherif  s  project  and  has  been  raging 
to  Briand,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  it. 

The  South  African  told  me  yesterday  that  when  captured 
there  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  questions  to  be  put  to  him 
by  his  captors.  One  was  about  the  shrapnel  fired  at  the 
aeroplane,  whether  the  shots  were  above,  below,  in  front 
or  behind.  He  said  in  English  that  nothing  would  make 
him  answer  any  such  questions.  Whereupon  an  officer 
produced  his  revolver,  saying  “  Oh !  you  understand 
German.  If  you  won’t  speak  German  I  will  shoot  you,” 
and  he  pointed  the  revolver  at  his  head.  The  South  African 
said  that  he  could  speak  Dutch,  not  German,  and  under¬ 
stood  from  his  knowledge  of  Dutch  what  the  discussion 
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in  German  had  been,  and  he  then  spoke  in  Dutch  and  the 
Huns  were  appeased.  Both  escaped  ones  said  that  they 
lived  chiefly  on  the  food  sent  from  England,  as  the  German 
rations  were  horrible.  Their  guardians  scrambled  for  the 
rejected  German  rations  and  eagerly  picked  even  out  of 
the  refuse  heaps  the  odds  and  ends  of  bread  and  other  food 
articles  which  the  prisoners  threw  away  from  the  English 
supplies,  so  evidently  there  is  shortage  of  food  even  for  the 
guardians  of  camps. 

April  23,  1916. — I  have  been  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  but 
I  gathered  nothing. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel 
House,  the  American  Note  would  have  been  stiffer  than 
it  is.  I  should  think  that  the  Germans  will  find  a  way 
out  of  the  so-called  ultimatum,  so  that  both  sides  may  say 
that  they  have  not  eaten  dirt. 

April  25,  1916. — John  Revelstoke  is  here  on  Bank  of 
England  and  British  Government  loan  business  to  the  French 
Government.  He  dines  with  me  to-morrow. 

Kut  still  holds  out,  but  for  how  much  longer  ?  It  is 
very  disappointing.  The  Civil  and  Military  authorities 
will  throw  on  each  other  the  responsibility  for  the  rash 
march  on  Bagdad. 

April  26,  1916. — The  presence  of  one  Russian  Division 
in  France  is  merely  a  geste  for  political  purposes,  like  “  Here 
stands  a  post  ”  in  the  nursery.  Doumer  laid  the  foundations 
when  at  Petersburg  for  the  geste,  but  he  wanted  it  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale,  which  was  absurd.  How  were  a  number 
of  Russians  to  come  ?  To  bring  them  from  Vladivostok 
would  have  taken  up  all  the  shipping  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  ships  for  better  use.  To  bring  any 
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quantity  from  Archangel  would  be  dangerous :  it  was  one 
of  K.’s  abortive  ideas.  They  would  have  to  be  kept  sup¬ 
plied  by  that  route  with  all  their  specialities.  I  think  that 
the  total  number  sent  has  not  exceeded  about  12,000  men. 

I  do  not  believe  in  a  penetrating  offensive.  When  the 
Germans  attack  us,  as  they  have  attacked  the  French, 
we  shall  have  to  do  like  the  French,  viz.,  kill  as  many  Ger¬ 
mans  as  possible  and  make  counter-attacks.  The  Germans 
are  evidently  in  want  of  men  in  France,  for  according  to 
the  newspapers  Germans  are  being  withdrawn  from  the 
Balkans  to  France.  “  Everybody  ”  says  that  the  British 
are  to  make  a  push  as  it  is  now  our  turn. 

Will  the  Government  have  the  resolution  to  hang  Case¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  incomprehensible  that  the  Irish  police  should 
not  have  known  anything.  Were  they  in  the  plot  ? 

I.  have  not  heard  any  more  of  the  Adjutant-General  and 
the  several  bureaux  (military)  established  here  which  he 
criticized  :  they  continue  as  before  notwithstanding  general 
complaints.  The  Permit  Office  restricts  its  hours  from 
10  to  12  noon  and  2  to  4  p.m. — not  open  on  Sundays! 

John  Revelstoke  dined  with  me ;  the  talk  was  chiefly 
financial,  with  some  military  discussion,  the  raid  on  Ireland 
and  whether  Casement  will  be  hanged. 

April  27,  1916. — I  have  to  attend  a  dinner  this  evening 
given  in  honour  of  the  Parliamentarians,  British,  Italian, 
Servian  and  Belgian,  who  are  going  to  discuss  economic 
questions.  There  are  no  Japanese  or  Russian  delegates, 
and  the  British  and  French  Governments  disclaim  any 
recognition  of  what  may  be  decided  or  said. 

April  28,  1916. — The  dinner,  of  about  200,  was  an 
ordeal.  The  speeches  were  restricted  to  the  President  of 
the  Conferences,  the  ex-Minister  Chaumet,  Sir  John 
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Randles,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Clemen  tel. 
Briand  told  me  that  we  have  lost  close  to  Malta,  by  a 
submarine,  a  cruiser  of  some  14,000  tons. 

April  29,  1916. — There  was  a  musical  function  at  the 
Trocadero  yesterday — Coldstream  Guards,  Italian  and 
Garde  Republicaine  Bands.  “  A  Long  Way  to  Tipperary  ” 
was  played  by  the  Coldstream  Band,  and  the  audience 
joined  in  the  chorus. 


* 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MAY-JUNE,  I916 

May  3,  1916. — Elihu  Root’s  speech  is  very  good.  He 
said  nothing  against  the  German-Americans,  but  “  No 
man  should  draw  a  pistol  who  dares  not  shoot,”  and  “  The 
Government  that  shakes  its  fist  first  and  its  finger  after¬ 
wards  falls  into  contempt  ”  are  scathing  remarks. 

May  6,  1916. — My  information  from  Russia  is  not 
encouraging.  The  Poutiloff  Works  are  only  producing 
one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  shells  turned  out  before  the 
business  was  put  under  sequestre.  What  brought  about  the 
movement  for  a  sequestre  was  the  German  element  in  the 
administration.  The  Germans — naturalized  Russians — 
were  got  rid  of,  but  incompetent  successors  were  appointed. 
Rasputin  is  still  all-powerful.  There  are  German  pro¬ 
clivities  at  Court,  in  the  Conservative  Party,  in  commercial 
circles,  and  in  the  Revolutionary  Party.  The  Emperor 
sways  to  and  fro  between  the  divergent  influences  at  Court. 
Viviani  and  Thomas  are  gone  to  see  what  the  state  of 
affairs  is. 

I  saw  Jules  Cambon  this  morning.  He  doubts  Wilson 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  He  hopes 
that  if  Wilson  lecture  us  in  the  tone  and  to  the  effect  of  the 
German  Note  to  America  we  shall  in  reply  remind  the  U.S. 
Government  of  the  murders  committed  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  and  the  attempt  made  by  Germany  to  starve 
France  and  England,  which  have  only  been  defeated  by  our 
blockade. 
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May  7,  1916. — I  dined  with  Murray  of  Elibank  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris.  The  restaurant  was  overflowing  with 
khaki,  French  blue,  and  demi-mondaines  in  extraordinary 
clothes  and  still  more  odd  headgears.  Murray  has  been 
seeing  Leishmann,  late  American  Ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  who  is  evidently  minded  to  use  him  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  to  convey  to  London  Berlin  views  as  expounded 
to  Leishmann  by  Zimmermann,  the  Under-Secretary  at 
the  German  Foreign  office,  who,  Leishmann  says,  is  the 
man  in  Germany  who  really  represents  German  thought. 
The  Zimmermann-Leishmann  views  are  that,  the  German 
and  French  Fronts  not  being  penetrable,  the  result  of  the 
war  is  a  stale-mate,  and  Germany  will  remain  in  possession 
of  what  she  holds  in  Belgium  and  France  until  the  Entente 
Powers  are  amenable  to  German  terms,  the  Germans  being, 
in  their  own  opinion  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Leishmann, 
invincible.  Murray  seems  to  be  quite  bitten  with  this 
view.  Perhaps  it  is  that  he  likes  the  idea  of  being  an 
intermediary.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  as  we 
have  the  command  of  the  sea  Germany  must  be  squeezed 
sooner  than  we. 

The  financial  risk  to  us  which  Kindersley  (Hudson 
Bay  Co.  and  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England)  fears, 
according  to  Murray,  is  that,  in  the  event  of  our  having 
reverses,  the  neutral  holders  of  our  short  term  Treasury 
Bonds  would  not  renew  them  when  they  came  to  maturity  : 
but  we  must  not  have  such  reverses  as  to  affect  our 
credit. 

May  8,  1916. —  I  hear  of  much  commotion  in  official 
circles  in  England,  and  no  wonder — the  combination  of 
compulsory  service  discussions,  Kut,  and  the  Irish  rebellion. 
Asquith  was  very  effare ,  there  being  a  question  of  the 
Cabinet  breaking  up.  Endless  intrigues  both  in  civil 
and  military  quarters. 
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May  n,  1916. — An  arrival  from  London  gives  me  the 
following  information  :  W.  Churchill  is  minded  to  lead 
the  Unionist  Party,  as  4he  was  never  really  a  Liberal ! 
His  regiment  is  being  broken  up,  and  he  cannot  after 
being  in  command  return  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
Oxfordshire  Yeomanry — he  would  be  much  more  useful 
to  the  country  in  politics  than  in  the  Army  !  I  thought 
that  in  war  time  no  officer  can  leave  the  Army  without 
special  and  good  reasons. 

Reports  say  that  Lloyd  George  is  much  exercised  at 
the  progress  in  Russia  and  Italy  of  the  Pacifists.  It  is 
alleged  that  in  Russia  not  only  is  there  a  Germanophil 
party  at  Court  but  a  Peace  party  in  the  people  as  well  as 
in  the  Revolutionists. 

May  12,  1916. — I  walked  with  Murray  of  Elibank. 
He  said  nothing  in  particular  except  that  the  Irish  Secretary¬ 
ship  would  not  at  all  suit  Harcourt,  for  the  work  is  much 
too  strenuous :  he  would  make  when  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  or  Colonial  Secretary  his  annual  statement,  but 
the  Whip  could  never  persuade  him  to  wind  up  a  debate ; 
he  is  not  good  in  a  scramble. 

May  17,  1916. — Le  Temps  quotes  the  Morning  Post  as 
stating  that  C.  Hardinge  is  to  become  Under-Secretary. 
From  London  I  hear  it  is  thought  that,  though  Casement 
will  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  will  not  be  executed 
because  of  the  fear  of  inflaming  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  his  offence  is  suborning  British 
soldiers,  prisoners  in  Germany,  from  their  allegiance,  and 
not  rebellion,  for  he  committed  no  overt  act  of  rebellion — 
he  was  not  taken  armed,  etc.  All  this  is  rot.  He  is  much 
more  guilty  than  many  of  those  who  have  been  shot  as 
rebels  in  the  fighting  or  have  been  executed  as  signatories 
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of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Irish  Republic.  I  would  hang 
him  and  chance  public  opinion  in  the  States.  The  German 
Americans  are,  of  course,  against  us,  also  the  Irish 
sympathizers  in  America  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  :  but  the 
Americans  other  than  those  two  classes  would,  if  they 
were  in  our  shoes,  most  decidedly  hang,  shoot,  or  lynch 
Casement,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  weakness  on  our  part 
to  let  him  off,  and  would  be  so  regarded  in  America. 

May  19,  1916. — I  have  been  to  Versailles  to  enquire 
after  Gallieni.  The  operation  was  quite  successful  and  he 
is  doing  well,  but  there  was  much  more  wrong  than  was 
anticipated.  They  say  that  the  Verdun  fighting  has  cost 
the  French  120,000  men,  of  whom  25,000  have  been 
killed. 

Matters  Swedish  look  much  better.  I  think  that 
unless  the  Germans  get  to  Riga  their  attempts  to  seduce 
Sweden  from  her  neutrality  will  fail. 

Hugh  Lonsdale  *  came  shortly  before  the  dinner  hour 
“  to  pay  his  respects.”  He  was  arrayed  in  khaki  and  told 
me  that  he  has  been  visiting  the  British  Army  Remount 
establishments  in  France  and  was  going  to  do  ditto  to 
the  French  establishments,  and  to  Saumur,  the  French 
Cavalry  School. 

May  20,  1916. — Bigham,  the  new  Intelligence  Officer 
here,  came  to  luncheon  to-day.  He  had  nothing  particular 
to  say.  Grahame  returned  last  night  from  three  days  in 
London.  There  seems  to  be  satisfaction  at  the  F.O.  at 
Charlie  Hardinge’s  appointment  as  Under-Secretary. 

May  24,  1916. — There  has  been  some  thunder  to-day, 
it  has  rained  hard  and  it  is  sultry.  I  dined  last  night 
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at  the  Ritz  with  Gunzburg,  Le  Roy-Lewis,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  J.  Cambon,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  Boni  de  Castellane.  The  Bank  has  an  emission 
in  notes  of  £6 00,000,000.  The  gold  reserve  is  something 
over  £200,000,000.  The  Japanese  trade  is  comparatively 
as  good  as  that  of  the  United  States,  a  great  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  Russians.  The  value 
of  woollen  goods,  cotton,  leather  and  linen  requisitioned 
by  the  Germans  in  the  north  of  France  is  reckoned  at 
£36,000,000.  They  are  paid  for  by  requisition  receipts. 
The  amount  of  damage  by  pillage,  destruction,  removal 
of  machinery,  manufactured  goods,  is  reckoned  at  about 
£200,000,000.  The  weaving  industry  of  Lille  is  destroyed, 
the  mills  no  longer  exist.  The  German  authorities  force 
the  banks  to  call  in  all  their  loans.  The  resulting  notes 
and  coin  are  sent  to  the  Reichsbank  at  Berlin,  which  opens 
an  account  with  the  plundered  banks,  treating  the  amounts 
as  permanent  deposits.  These  deposits  increase  the  reserve 
of  the  Reichsbank  and  its  power  of  issuing  notes.  The 
answer  made  to  objections  is  that  it  is  the  counterpart 
to  the  sequestrations  of  German  property  and  funds  in 
France  and  is  a  guarantee  for  respect  to  such  property 
and  funds. 

I  wrote  to  Charlie  Hardinge :  “  All  my  congratulations 
are  to  the  F.O.  I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  order  and  discipline  in  that  now  much  disorganized 
department.”  He  answers :  “  Many  thanks  for  your 

note.  I  am  not  sorry  to  go  back  to  the  F.O.  to  help  for 
a  time,  but  I  gather  that  it  will  require  some  pulling 
together.” 

It  is  E.  who  spreads  pessimistic  reports.  He  says  that 
France,  if  there  be  reverses  on  the  Russian  or  Italian 
frontiers,  will  seek  a  separate  peace.  This  he  hears  from 
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Caillaux’s  friends,  and  what  he  says  travels  to  London, 
and  London  sends  emissaries  to  make  inquiries,  and  Haig 
ditto.  Yesterday  there  came  to  me  Bigham,  the  new 
Head  of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Service  here,  to  ask  me 
what  truth  there  could  be  in  reports  from  London  that 
the  changes  in  the  French  Military  Commands  were  due 
to  political  pressure  on  Joffre  and  not  in  consequence  of 
professional  considerations.  It  had  been  represented  that 
Joffre  was  entirely  under  the  thumbs  of  politicians.  Was 
it  likely  that  Clemenceau  would  join  with  Caillaux  and 
upset  the  Ministry,  and  Caillaux  come  into  office  ?  I 
reassured  him  as  to  the  probability  of  Caillaux  coming  into 
power.  I  said  that  until  after  the  war  and  the  elections 
there  could  be  no  question  of  such  a  thing.  Caillaux 
imagines  that  at  a  general  election  his  supporters  will  have 
a  majority.  I  doubt  it.  I  believe  that  the  moderates  of 
all  shades  will  be  in  a  majority.  Caillaux  thinks  himself 
the  only  good  financier  in  France.  He  may  be  a  good 
one,  and  the  public,  alarmed  at  the  debt  after  the  war, 
may  think  of  him,  but  his  antecedents  will,  I  think,  be  too 
bad  for  him  to  be  accepted.  Clemenceau  might  combine 
with  him  to  turn  out  the  present  Ministry,  but  Clemenceau 
would  not  do  anything  to  put  Caillaux  in  office. 

A  dinner  was  lately  given  by  Boni  de  Castellane  at 
which  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dillon,  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
de  Luynes,  Gunzburg,  and  J.  After  that  dinner  Dillon 
told  J.  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Caillaux  and  his 
friends,  and  that  he  (Dillon)  was  acquiring  the  conviction 
that  if  the  Russians  or  Italians  had  serious  reverses  there 
would  be  a  strong  movement  in  France  for  a  separate  peace, 
headed  by  Caillaux  and  his  party,  and  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  succeed.  Dillon  has  been  with  Lord  Burnham 
to  Verdun,  and  Lord  Burnham’s  brother,  who  arrived  here 
too  late  to  go  with  them,  has  also  been  to  Verdun.  This 
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privilege  has  been  denied  to  General  Du  Cane,*  the  Artillery 
adviser  to  Lloyd  George,  who  sent  him  to  Chantilly  to  seek 
permission  to  view  the  effect  of  German  artillery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  operations.  It  was  Yarde-Buller 
who  applied  for  and  was  refused  the  permission  for 
Du  Cane.  He  advised  Du  Cane  not  to  persist,  and  he 
desisted  and  went  back  to  London.  Yarde-Buller  ought 
to  have  persisted.  Perhaps  if  Lloyd  George  had  applied 
through  the  Embassy  permission  would  have  been  obtained  ! 

Lindsay,']'  who  some  eight  years  ago  was  a  Secretary  here, 
came  to  luncheon  on  his  way  from  Cairo  to  London.  He 
is  Under-Secretary  in  the  Egyptian  Finance  Department. 

May  25,  1916. — We  hear  that  in  the  course  of  the  90 
days’  fighting  on  the  Verdun  Front  and  the  British  Front 
the  French  casualties  have  been  120,000,  ours  90,000, 
and  Petain  reckons  the  German  losses  at  450,000.  The 
news  from  the  Italian  Front  is  bad.  According  to  German 
accounts,  the  Italians  have  been  severely  defeated  and 
driven  back,  losing  in  prisoners  24,400  (of  whom  524  are 
officers),  251  guns,  101  mitrailleuses ,  and  16  bomb-throwers. 
Even  according  to  French  accounts  the  Italians  have  had 
a  defeat,  and  the  situation  is  serious.  The  Austrians 
announce  that  the  Italian  population  are  in  part  fleeing 
with  the  Italian  troops  from  the  Austrian  towns,  and 
that  such  persons  will  be  treated  as  having  joined  the 
enemy. 

This  morning’s  news  from  the  Verdun  Front  is  not  good. 
The  Germans  continue  to  gnaw  away  pieces  of  the  French 
Front,  and  their  attacks  are  as  violent  as  ever. 

The  Exchange  Telegraph  announces  that  Prince  von 

*  Lt.-General  [Sir]  John  Du  Cane,  K.C.B.,  now  commanding  British 
Army  of  the  Rhine. 

t  Hon.  Ronald  Lindsay. 
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Billow  is  going  to  Washington  on  a  special  mission  and 
will  probably  become  Ambassador  there. 

Gallieni  is  very  bad,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  recover.  A  tampon  had  been  inserted  to  stop  haemor¬ 
rhage  from  the  bladder.  The  tampon  was  removed  and  the 
surgeon  or  nurse  did  not  notice  that  the  bleeding  had 
begun  again.  He  lost  so  much  blood  that  he  fainted.  He 
had  to  be  opened  again  and  he  is  very  weak.  This  after¬ 
noon  he  is  slightly  better. 

May  26,  1916. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dillon  came  to  luncheon. 
He  has  been  persuaded  by  Caillaux  and  friends,  and  he 
says  by  other  independent  Senators  and  Deputies  who 
dislike  Caillaux,  that  there  is  great  probability  of  that 
only  financier  coming  into  office  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  do  not  believe  that  France  would  accept  him. 

May  31,  1916. — I  have  seen  Robert  Cecil,  and  I  took 
advantage  of  a  good  opportunity  to  say  to  him  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Northcliffe  we  might  still  be  blind  to  the 
shortage  of  shells.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  assur¬ 
ances  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Asquith  ?  Was 
it  Kitchener  ?  and  who  had  falsely  assured  K.  that  all 
was  well  ?  R.  C.  said  the  matter  was  in  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  was  K.  or  French.  I  said  that  French  had  been 
constantly  complaining  and  could  get  no  satisfaction,  and 
that  K.’s  assurances  had  not  persuaded  the  French  of 
anything — he  had  constantly  gone  back  on  them  :  and 
that  if  K.  merely  passed  on  the  assurances  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  they 
ought  to  have  been  exposed,  etc. 

We  were  eight  to  dinner  here.  Briand  was  delightful, 
so  light  in  hand,  and  that  charm  of  voice ! 

There  was  a  luncheon  at  Denys  Cochin’s  to-day.  We 
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were  twelve,  of  whom  two  were  ladies,  Madame  Cochin 
and  Mme.  de  Ganay.  The  other  guests  were  Bourgeois, 
Lacaze,  R.  Cecil,  Granville,  Gout  of  the  Ministry  for 
F.A.,  a  naval  officer,  and  quelques  seigneurs  sans  im¬ 
portance. 

June  i,  1916. — I  must  try  to  get  Jules  Cambon  to 
refresh  my  memory  in  regard  to  the  conversations  at  and 
after  dinner,  when  he,  Briand  and  Denys  Cochin  dined 
here  on  Tuesday.  Amongst  the  things  said  by  Briand 
was  that  when  he  formed  the  Coalition  Ministry  he  would 
have  included  Barthou,  but  the  Socialists  gave  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  did  so  they  would  not  vote  with 
the  Ministry :  he  took  in  Combes  to  please  the  Extreme 
Socialists,  but  Combes  had  become  quite  Conservative. 
Briand  turned  to  Denys  Cochin  and  said  : — “  You  never 
imagined,  you,  a  Clerical,  that  you  would  sit  in  a  Cabinet 
with  and  next  to  le  Pere  Combes.’  ”  Barthou,  having 
claimed  the  credit  of  passing  the  Three  Years’  Service 
Act,  now,  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Socialists, 
says  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  it,  for  Briand  was 
Prime  Minister. 

Jules  Cambon  told  us  that  some  months  before  the 
war  the  Duke  of  Ratibor  described  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  entourage  as  senseless  :  he  had  given  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  commercial  classes  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  agrarian  party,  and  a  war  would  be  required  to  put 
matters  back  into  the  old  groove,  when  the  agrarian 
party  was  supreme.  He  criticized  the  Emperor  in  violent 
terms  and  also  the  Empress  and  her  sons. 

Briand,  talking  of  so  much  time  being  wasted  by 
loquacity  at  Cabinet  Councils,  said  that  he  was  obliged  to 
explain  matters  to  his  colleagues  as  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  he  asked  me  to  guess  who  was  the  most 
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l  oquacious  person  at  the  Councils  :  I  said  that  amongst 
fi  2  members  it  was  difficult  to  guess,  but  I  should  say, 

,  from  my  experience  of  a  French  Cabinet  meeting  which 
I  attended  with  Asquith,  Grey,  Lloyd  George  and 
Kitchener,  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  did  most 
of  the  talking :  Briand  said  “You  have  guessed  it  in 
once.” 

Whitney  Warren,  an  American  architect  resident  in 
Paris,  says  that  if  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  it 
can  be  announced  at  Chicago,  on  the  authority  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  that  a  large  number  of 
German  submarines  have  been  sunk,  that  Verdun  has  not 
fallen,  and  that  the  German  victories  announced  by  Bern- 
storff  * * * §  are  myths,  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Warren  is  strongly  pro-Allies.  He 
further  says  that  Bernstorff  has  it  all  his  own  way  with 
the  news  agencies  and  that  Spring-Rice  f  and  Jusserand  zj: 
ought  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  a  pro-Ally  agita¬ 
tion  :  I  reminded  Mr.  Warren  of  the  instance  of  Lionel 
West’s  §  passports  being  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Bayard  on 
the  ground  that  West  had  meddled  in  internal  politics 
by  answering  with  advice  two  alleged  British-origin 
Americans  who  asked  how  he  would  vote  were  he  in  their 
shoes. 

I  attended  the  funeral  service  for  Gallieni  at  the  Invalides. 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  presided  and  1 7  out  of 
the  French  Ministers  were  there,  including  “  Le  Pere 
Combes  ”  (the  Church  destroyer),  who  was  in  the  next 
seat  to  the  Clerical,  Denys  Cochin.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  was  seated  at  right  angles  to  the  altar  with 

*  German  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

f  [The  late]  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

t  M.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

§  The  late  Lord  Sackville,  British  Minister  at  Washington,  1881-1888. 
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his  Military  officers  behind  him.  The  French  Ministers 
faced  the  altar  on  the  proper  left,  and  at  right  angles  were 
the  Ambassadors.  I  told  Tittoni,  who  asked  me  my 
intentions,  that  my  attendance  would  end  at  the  Invalides. 
After  the  church  ceremony  and  after  the  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  had  bowed  to  Poincare  and  to  the  family  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  public  bodies  in  the  nave  went  out  into  the 
great  square :  when  they  and  the  coffin  had  gone  thither 
Poincare  bowed  to  the  family,  and  passed  down  the  nave 
followed  by  the  French  Ministers  and  the  Diplomatic 
Representatives  and  all  the  Military  and  Naval  Attaches. 

It  is  said  that  the  Italians,  amongst  the  many  guns 
which  they  have  lost,  have  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians 
the  big  guns  which  the  French  sent  to  them  from  the 
Creusot  works.  Our  Military  Attache  at  Rome  has  been 
here  to-day :  he  says  that  the  situation  is  grave  but  not 
hopeless. 

A  further  letter  from  Petersburg  has  been  communicated 
to  me  according  to  which  there  are  7,000,000  men  with  the 
Russian  colours,  of  whom  2,750,000  are  in  the  first  line 
and  1,500,000  in  the  interior  :  about  5,000,000  are  armed. 
Theoretically  the  Germans  cannot  penetrate  the  lines,  but 
there  are  no  capable  Generals.  Kouropatkin  is  incapable. 
It  was  he  who,  against  the  advice  of  Alexeieff,  directed  the 
last  offensive  which  cost  the  Russians  50,000  killed. 
The  Emperor  does  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  war. 
There  is  an  anti-dynastic  feeling  in  the  Guards  Infantry, 
and  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  is  not 
privy  to  it.  Bogrof,  the  assassin  of  Stolypine,*  was  best 
man  to  Soukhomlinof  on  his  marriage. 

June  2,  1916. — I  thought  the  account  given  by  Jules 
Cambon  of  the  Duke  of  Ratibor’s  reasons  for  desiring  war 
rather  incomplete,  so  I  asked  him  this  morning  what  the 
*  M.  Stolypine,  former  President  of  the  Council. 
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Duke  had  said:  it  was  that  the  wars  of  1864,  1866  and 
1870  had  consolidated  the  military  and  agrarian  parties 
and  had  put  a  stop  to  the  aspirations  of  the  commercial 
classes  :  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and  their  entourage 
had  encouraged  the  mercantile  spirit,  and  the  commercial 
and  bourgeois  classes  were  becoming  supreme  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  military  and  agrarian  classes  :  war  therefore 
would  be  necessary  to  put  matters  right ! 

There  has  been  a  great  naval  engagement  in  the  North 
Sea,*  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret :  of  course  the 
Germans  claim  to  have  been  victorious.  The  great  efforts 
made  by  Germany  in  the  last  few  days  are  in  order  to 
influence  the  Chicago  Convention,  hoping  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  will  be  split. 

Later . — The  Germans  make  out  that  they  have  destroyed 
the  dreadnought  “  Warspite,”  the  cruisers  “  Queen 
Mary  ”  and  “  Indefatigable,”  two  armoured  cruisers,  a 
small  cruiser,  torpedo  boats  “  Turbulent,”  “  Nestor  ”  and 
“  Alcaster,”  \  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo  destroyers 
and  a  submarine  :  other  British  ships  have  been  seriously 
damaged,  including  the  dreadnought  “  Marlborough  ”  ; 
only  two  survivors  of  the  “  Indefatigable.”  The  Germans 
have  only  lost  the  small  cruiser  ‘‘  Wiesbaden  ”  and  the 
“  Pommern  ”  :  the  “  Frauenlob  ”  is  missing  and  some 
torpedo  boats.  Our  version  has  not  been  given  yet. 

June  3,  1916.— The  naval  battle  looks  like  the  Germans 
being  well  informed,  and  we  not  informed,  in  regard  to 
the  respective  movements  of  the  respective  fleets.  Our 
cruiser  fleet  seems  to  have  been  caught  and  severely 
knocked  about  by  German  dreadnoughts  and  big  cruisers  : 
however,  I  suppose  that  we  must  console  ourselves  with 

*  Battle  of  Jutland. 

f  Presumably  “Acasta”  is  meant.  Sinking  of  the  “Warspite”  and 
“  Acasta  ”  *  was  afterwards  denied  by  the  Admiralty. 
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the  belief  that  we  caused  the  Germans  grave  losses  and 
prevented  an  intention  to  bombard  our  coast.  Our 
reverses  come  at  a  very  bad  moment,  for  they  may  influence 
to  our  detriment  the  Chicago  Convention. 

The  Italian  news  is  slightly  better. 

I  have  taken  Hughes  (Australia)  to  see  Poincare.  The 
position  at  Verdun  is  rather  serious  for,  notwithstanding 
repulses,  the  Germans  return  to  the  attacks  with  fresh 
troops.  As  regards  the  Naval  action  Poincare  thinks  that 
the  Germans  got  us  into  a  trap  and  that  they  attacked 
with  a  combination  of  Zeppelins,  big  and  small  ships  and 
submarines  :  he  believes,  however,  that  the  German  losses 
are  much  greater  than  admitted,  the  “  Lutzow  ”  being  one 
of  them. 

Robert  Cecil  left  this  afternoon  :  he  is  a  nice  creature : 
unless  the  French  go  back  from  promises  his  visit  has 
done  good  in  blockade  matters. 

June  4,  1916. — The  German  accounts  of  the  naval 
battle  were  very  depressing  reading,  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  accepts  them  as  gospel  and  declares  the  German 
fight  to  have  been  a  complete  victory.  Our  accounts  are 
revivifying,  but  the  Zeppelins  must  have  given  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  Germans,  for  they  enabled  them  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  our  ships.  It  was  an  intercepted  German 
message  which  showed  that  the  “  Lutzow  ”  had  been  sunk. 
Apart  from  the  personal  interest  in  friends  in  the  Army,  a 
naval  fight  stirs  the  core  of  one’s  heart  much  more  than 
a  battle  between  armies.  The  loss  of  lives  has  been  very 
heavy :  we  must  hope  that  the  Germans  have  had  nearly 
as  many  lost  as  we,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  announce 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  gone  to-day  to  see  Joffre. 

There  was  an  idea  of  substituting  at  the  Economic 
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Conference  Harcourt  for  Runciman :  besides  Lulu’s 
unfitness  for  impartiality,  there  was  the  unfortunate  incident 
of  his  refusal  to  be  presented  to  Poincare,  when  the  latter 
paid  his  official  visit  to  London,  on  the  pretext  of  not 
speaking  French  sufficiently  well.  Crewe  *  is  to  undertake 
the  job  at  Asquith’s  request,  and  he  will  be  here  early  in 
the  week  of  the  nth.  Crewe  is  in  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Office  until  to-morrow,  “  Grey  being  retired  into  private 
life  for  the  moment  for  one  of  the  periodical  examinations 
of  his  eyes.” 

June  5,  1916. — The  British  accounts  of  the  naval  battle 
are  comforting,  but  the  German  accounts  have  been  given 
currency  and  have  been  credited  in  many  neutral  countries, 
and  may  have  an  evil  effect  for  us  in  America. 

There  is  a  fresh  movement  against  Joffre  and  the 
Ministry :  Clemenceau,  Doumer  and  Barthou.  They 
hope  to  upset  Briand  on  the  ground  of  inefficiency  and 
Joffre’s  operations  at  Verdun,  where  the  losses  are  said 
to  have  been  85,000  missing — viz.,  40,000  killed  and 
45,000  disappeared — and  100,000  wounded. 

June  6,  1916.— One  of  the  grievances  against  Joffre  is 
said  to  be  that,  whereas  Petain  constantly  and  with  happy 
results  changed  the  men  occupying  the  front  line  of 
trenches,  Joffre  insisted  in  keeping  them  there  several 
consecutive  days  :  Petain  is  supposed  to  have  remonstrated 
in  vain. 

I  received  the  announcement  of  the  Hampshire 
disaster  just  before  luncheon.  To  me  it  is  a  wonder  that, 
with  the  probability  of  German  submarines  lurking  on  the 
way  to  Archangel,  vessels  should  go  thither  without  convoy  : 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  Germans  were  on  the  look-out 

*  Marquess  of  Crewe,'  K.G.,  now  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
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for  the  ship  conveying  £8, 000,000  sterling  in  gold  from 
Archangel.  The  telegram  says  that  Kitchener  and  his 
Staff  and  O’Beirne  and  all  the  crew  have  been  lost. 
These  frequent  sinkings  of  our  ships  are  very  sickening, 
but  it  is  the  loss  of  their  crews  which  is  so  dreadful. 
I  fear  that  the  disappearance  of  Kitchener  will  cause 
great  depression  in  -public  opinion  in  England,  and  in 
France  and  Russia.  Who  will  succeed  him  ?  Will  it  be 
Lloyd  George,  I'komme  a  tout  faire  ?  If  Lloyd  George, 
there  will  be  ructions  between  him,  who  is  very  dictatorial, 
and  Robertson,  who  is  very  obstinate. 

June  7,  1916. — A  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy 
at  Vienna  is  here  on  his  way  to  London  with  terrible  tales 
of  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  in  Germany,  but  he 
advises  that  those  liberated  would  do  well  not  to  talk 
when  they  reach  England  of  their  sufferings,  for  the  result 
of  such  talk  is  to  make  the  lot  of  those  in  German  power 
worse  than  before.  Lionel  Earle  *  has  been  here  bringing 
his  brother  from  Switzerland  :  the  accounts  which  he  has 
of  the  treatment  of  our  wounded  are  horrible. 

There  was  a  violent  scene  in  the  Chamber  yesterday 
afternoon :  Briand’s  ministerial  life  is  in  danger :  the 
Secret  Sitting  of  June  16  may  bring  out  matters  very 
damaging  to  the  Ministry. 

Poor  little  FitzGerald  !  He  was  very  nice  and  a  good 
friend  to  Kitchener  who,  for  his  glory,  has  died  at  a  good 
moment,  viz.,  before  his  star  had  begun  to  pale  with  the 
British  public. 

Crewe  and  the  other  British  delegates  to  the  Economic 
Conference  are  to  arrive  on  Monday  and  will  lodge  at  the 
Bristol. 

Maxse,  of  the  National  Review ,  has  been  here  to-night : 

*  Sir  Lionel  Earle,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  Works. 
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he  has  seen  Clemenceau  and  Pichon  :  he  has  also  seen 
Delcasse,  who  is  very  anti-Briand,  of  course,  and  he  has 
seen  Briand.  Maxse  says  that  McKenna  is  a  peace  man, 
that  Lloyd  George  wishes  to  have  Kitchener’s  succession, 
but  that  perhaps  Derby  may  get  it  so  that  Robertson  may 
boss  the  show :  he  (Maxse)  would  like  Robertson  to  be 
Secretary  of  State :  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  to  be  found  for  Robertson.  Maxse  goes  to 
Soissons  to-morrow  and  to  London  on  Friday  afternoon. 
He  found  great  fault  with  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  blockade 
question  and  praised  up  the  Navy.  According  to  him, 
out  of  over  ioo  ships  taken  to  Kirkwall  by  the  Navy  the 
Foreign  Office  orders  the  release  of  95  without  Prize 
Court  proceedings. 

June  9,  1916. — The  service  for  Kitchener  at  the  “  high  ” 
Church  of  England  Church  in  the  Rue  Auguste  Vacquerie 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter :  it  was  not  far  off  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  performance  :  if  any  of  the  French  attend¬ 
ing  it  come  to  the  service  on  Tuesday  in  the  Rue  D’Agues- 
seau  they  will  have  difficulty  in  believing  both  to  be 
Anglican  churches.  Kitchener’s  sister  (a  half-sister)  was 
at  the  service  to-day  and  goes  to  London  for  the  service 
on  Tuesday.  Du  Bos  *  hears  from  England  that  O’Beirne 
missed  the  train  by  which  Kitchener  and  staff  travelled — 
he,  however,  took  a  special  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  ship 
with  them. 

The  American  Note  relative  to  our  and  the  French 
interception  of  mail  matter  from  the  United  States  to 
Neutral  States  and  Germany  is  a  disagreeable  one,  though 
it  may  be  for  home  consumption  principally. 

Briand  has  gone  to  London  :  the  position  of  the  Ministry 
here  is  very  shaky  and  with  it  the  position  of  Joffre.  The 

*  M.  Charles  Du  Bos,  well  known  in  English  social  and  racing  circles. 
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outcome  of  the  Secret  Sitting  of  June  16  may  be  the 
resignation  of  both.  If  Joffre  go  Castelnau  or  Petain  will 
probably  take  his  places  Both  Barthou  and  Clemenceau 
are  spoken  of  as  possible  successors  to  Briand. 

June  13,  1916. — I  have  been  for  three  days  to  Dieppe, 
from  whence  I  returned  to  attend  the  Kitchener  memorial 
service.  Four  trumpeters  sounded  the  “  Last  Post  ” 
with  the  “  Dead  March  ”  afterwards,  with  big  drum 
accompaniments.  There  were  representatives  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  some  of  the  Ministries. 

I  hear  that  the  result  of  the  Conference  in  London  is 
that  both  parties  are  satisfied. 

D’Hautpoul  *  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  spoke  to 
me  of  mischievous  talk  in  regard  to  French  inability  to 
continue  the  struggle  beyond  the  coming  autumn  and  the 
desire  here  to  make  peace  which  is  spread  by  certain 
Englishmen. 

June  14,  1916. — Newton,  f  from  G.H.Q.,  has  been  to  see 
me.  He  supposed  that  if  the  Allies’  offensive  failed  we 
would  be  ready  to  listen  to  German  proposals,  for  he 
understood  that  the  French  would  wish  to  do  so.  / 
supposed  that  he  had  seen  some  of  those  mentioned  yester¬ 
day  by  D’Hautpoul :  he  had.  Newton  understood  that 
the  French  would  not  be  ready  to  alien  jusqu'au  bout :  I 
disabused  him. 

The  case  against  the  Ministry  is,  I  believe,  as  follows  : 
Briand  and  Co.  are  responsible  for  maintaining  Joffre  in 
the  Command  notwithstanding  the  unpreparedness  of 
Verdun  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  which  he  did 
not  remedy  though  Gallieni  called  his  attention  thereto 
in  the  middle  of  December :  it  was  only  weeks  later  that 

t  Lord  Newton,  Paymaster-general. 


*  Marquis  d’Hautpoul. 
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Castelnau  obtained  permission  from  Joffre  to  go  to  Verdun 
to  inspect :  the  result  was  a  hurried  preparation  and  Petain 
being  placed  in  charge  of  the  defence.  It  is  thought  that, 
if  the  result  of  the  Conference  in  London  has  been  favour¬ 
able  to  French  ideas,  Briand  will  not  fall,  and  in  the  contrary 
case  that  he  must  fall. 

I  had  a  two  hours’  walk  with  Murray  of  Elibank  this 
afternoon.  Here  are  some  of  his  sayings  :  The  relations 
between  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  are  somewhat  better. 
From  what  he  had  heard  he  thinks  that  Lloyd  George 
will  have  the  War  Office  if  he  wants  it,  Robertson  being 
made  a  peer  to  answer  questions  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 
he  would  deal  entirely  with  military  matters  except  muni¬ 
tions  for  guns,  etc.,  which  Lloyd  George  would  still  have 
under  him  with  some  Under-Secretaries.  There  is  a 
feeling  against  Charlie  Hardinge  on  account  of  Meso¬ 
potamia. 

I  dined  at  Jules  Cambon’s.  I  heard  there  that  Briand 
is  satisfied  so  far  as  goes  the  business  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Haig.  The  other  matter  (unity  of  command)  is  to 
stand  over  for  the  present. 

There  was  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne  this  afternoon  by 
M.  Lebon,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pichon,  on  the 
British  contribution  to  the  war :  the  lecturer’s  address, 
which  was  most  interesting,  lasted  an  hour  and  was  very 
well  received  by  a  cram-full  house.  There  were  some 
passages  which  were  received  in  silence  and  which  might 
have  been  omitted,  viz.,  references,  as  examples  of  British 
tenacity  and  resolution,  to  Wellington  and  the  Lines’  of 
Torres  Vedras  where  he  waited  for  months  and  then  drove 
Napoleon’s  armies  back  into  France  and  pursued  them, 
and  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
over  the,  till  then,  Dictator  of  Europe — as  the  Hun  Emperor 
was  minded  to  become. 
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Briand  is  confident  of  getting  through  his  difficulties 
and  triumphing  over  his  political  enemies. 

The  Russian  Riga  offensive  seems  to  have  failed. 

There  are  sure  to  be  leakages  from  the  Secret  Sitting : 
general  opinion  is  that  Briand  will  pull  himself  through. 

June  1 6,  1916. — The  Economic  Conference  is  stated 
to  be  doing  better  than  was  expected. 

June  17,  1916. — Henri  de  Breteuil  has  been  here:  he 
says  that  Briand  was  very  brilliant  yesterday  at  the  Secret 
Sitting  of  the  Chamber :  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  quil  s' en 
tirera.  The  Emperor  of  the  Huns  has  made  another 
glorifying  speech  over  our  naval  “  defeat.’ ’ 

The  Economic  Conference  seems  to  have  been  a  much 
greater  success  than  the  delegates  expected :  even  Hughes 
was  satisfied,  a  final  resolution  of  his  composition  being 
accepted :  the  British  delegates  leave  Paris  to-morrow. 

The  Germans  have  dropped  bombs  on  Bar-le-Duc,  doing 
considerable  material  damage  and  causing  some  loss  of 
life. 

June  18,  1916. — I  understand  that  Lloyd  George,  who 
has  been  offered  Kitchener’s  place,  will  not  take  it  with 
Kitchener’s  limitations,  viz.,  he  wants  independence  of 
Robertson  in  regard  to  Commands  and  general  military 
; policy ,  as  that  may  be  affected  by  political  considerations. 
Bonar  Law  takes  up  the  same  attitude. 

I  have  no  reliable  information  about  Albert  Thomas’ 
visit  to  Russia  yet,  except  that  Sazonow  was  not  pleased, 
nor  some  others  who  wished  to  keep  concealed  the  amount 
of  corruption  and  ineptitude. 

The  Russian  defence  in  the  south  is  splendid.  What 
I  fear  is  a  suddenly  discovered  shortage  in  shells  and 
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supplies,  and  consequent  putting  off  of  further  operations 
until  two  years  hence  ! 

June  19,  1916. — The  result  of  the  first  three  Secret 
Sittings  of  the  Chamber  was  favourable  to  the  Ministry. 
The  sole  subjects  discussed  were  the  Verdun  defences  and 
the  responsibility  of  Joffre.  Some  of  the  Deputies  had 
seen,  but  could  not  produce,  copies  of  the  letters  between 
Gallieni  and  Joffre  and  the  Gallieni  memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet  concerning  Joffre. 

Briand  has  made  himself  solidaire  with  Joffre,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  Ministry  may  have  a  majority  of  40  or  more 
votes,  for  it  is  felt  that  this  is  not  a  good  moment  to  effect 
a  change  of  Ministry  or  of  Chief  Command.  Caillaux 
intends  to  vote  with  the  Ministry :  his  faithful  associate, 
Ceccaldi,  says  that  he  will  vote  against  them.  Delcasse 
is  stated  to  have  made  disclosures  at  the  Secret  Sitting 
yesterday  which  will  be  damaging  to  Poincare  when  the 
Senate  meets  in  Secret  Session.  The  Ministry  is  sure 
of  a  majority  in  the  Chamber. 

June  2i,  1916. — Briand  says  that  the  Ministry  is  sure 
of  a  good  majority. 

I  hear  that  Delcasse  made  an  exhibition  of  himself ; 
he  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  mad  Salonika 
Expedition  might  be  to  draw  500,000  Germans  from  the 
Verdun  Front  to  the  Balkans,  which  was  not  likely ;  Mille- 
rand  thereupon  reminded  him  that  he  had  been  a  consenting 
party  to  the  Salonika  Expedition.  Delcasse  is  regarded  as 
done  for.  Briand  is  said  to  have  dealt  with  the  Chamber 
very  adroitly :  he  reminded  the  Deputies  that  they  were 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  refusals  of  the  credits 
for  military  preparations  from  time  to  time  proposed  by 
successive  Ministries :  that  it  is  not  the  time  to  indulge 
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in  recriminations,  that  military  faults  have  been  committed, 
but  now  is  not  the  moment  to  consider  whether  any  changes 
can  usefully  be  made.  Anything  in  that  way  must  be  put 
off  for  a  short  time.  The  result  of  the  Secret  Sittings  will 
probably  be  a  compromise  resolution.  Though  Joffre 
is  adored  by  the  soldiers,  many  of  his  Generals  criticize  him 
to  their  friends  and  the  criticisms  reach  Deputies. 

June  22,  1916. — More  disclosures  from  the  Secret 
Sittings.  Briand,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  a  good 
majority,  has  agreed  to  Parliamentary  Commissions  being 
attached  to  the  Army !  Also  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chantilly  Headquarters  Staff,  which  is  known  as  the 
Chantilly  Ministere.  Briand  wishes  to  have  a  Secret  Session 
of  the  Senate,  in  order,  so  backed  up  by  the  Chamber  by  a 
big  majority,  to  defeat  Clemenceau. 

The  King  of  Greece  has  climbed  down  after  doing  all  the 
harm  he  can  to  us  at  Salonika,  etc. ;  all  our  demands  are  to 
be  satisfied. 

Le  Temps  announces  the  ousting  of  the  Turks  from  Mecca 
by  the  Arabs  :  it  is  a  great  event. 

June  23,  1916. — A  letter  from  London  tells  me  with 
regard  to  the  War  Office  a  curious  fact  which  has  been 
revealed — that  by  Act  of  Parliament  not  more  than  four 
Secretaries  of  State  can  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
there  are  already  four  there,  viz.,  Samuel,  Grey,  Bonar  Law 
and  Chamberlain. 

Briand  has  got  a  large,  very  large,  majority,  but  he  has 
tied  his  hands  and  the  Commissions  will  be  hampering. 

Maginot,*  the  soldier  Deputy  who  came  from  the  Front 
to  attack  the  Ministry  in  the  Chamber,  failed  to  prove  his 
case  in  regard  to  a  memo,  said  to  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Cabinet  by  Gallieni.  X.  has  recently  seen  a  very 
*  Deputy  of  the  Meuse,  afterwards  Minister  for  War. 
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intelligent  Russian,  lately  arrived  from  Russia,  who  says 
that  there  is  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  shells,  etc., 
which  there  ought  to  be  for  a  real  sufficiency,  and  that  he 
fears  that  the  Russians  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  their 
present  rate  of  progress  :  a  halt  would  be  a  very  great 
set-back :  a  revolution  as  soon  as  the  war  ends  is,  this 
Russian  says,  a  certainty. 

Klotz,  an  ex-Minister  of  Finance  and  one  of  the  Trium¬ 
virate  who  ruled  over  Paris  in  the  absence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Bordeaux,  considers  that  Briand  has  been  very 
adroit  in  his  management  of  the  Chamber :  that,  having 
three  Socialists  in  his  Cabinet,  he  will  be  able  to  get  along 
with  the  Socialist  vote,  avoiding  what  he  may  find  incon¬ 
venient  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Chamber  and 
accepted  by  him,  but  he  has  left  a  heritage  of  woe  for  any 
Ministry  without  Socialist  support. 

June  24,  1916.— -It  is  evident  that  King  Constantine 
made  arrangements  with  Ferdinand,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Hun  Emperor  and  the  Austrian  Emperor,  that  the 
Bulgarians  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  what  they  wanted 
of  Greek  territory  for  defence  against  the  Entente  Allies 
from  Salonika,  and  that  in  an  ultimate  settlement  Greece 
was  to  have  portions  of  Servia  and  Albania  as  compensation 
for  what  might  have  to  be  ceded  by  Greece  to  Bulgaria : 
this  is  what  has  stirred  Italy  to  join  in  pressure  on  the  Greek 
King,  for  she  saw  that  her  position  in  the  Adriatic  was  to 
be  diminished. 

There  has  been  to  luncheon  General  de  Mondesir,  who 
went  to  Corfu  to  reorganize  the  Servian  Army.  I  made  his 
acquaintance  at  Toulon  when  Colville  and  his  squadron 
were  on  a  visit  there.  The  General  was  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  British  Mission  at  Corfu  and  particularly 
with  a  British  officer,  Major  Garsia.  This  General,  who 
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was  to  have  gone  on  special  mission  to  Bucharest,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Luynes,*  did  not  go :  the  Roumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  afraid  of  the  fhission  giving  offence  to  Austria 
and  Germany.  The  French  Minister  Blondel  has  been 
succeeded  by  St.  Aulaire,'f  who  was  in  Morocco  with 
Lyautey.  Of  the  Servians,  General  Mondesir  says  that 
the  soldiers  are  splendid,  brave  and  big  men  and  fine 
fighters,  with  more  dash  than  the  Bulgarians,  who  are 
German-like  in  patience  and  stubbornness.  He  is  waiting 
for  the  command  of  an  Army  at  the  Front. 

I  wish  that  I  could  think  that  the  Germans  are  so  near 
the  end  of  their  tether  as  some  imagine.  Any  peace  which 
leaves  Heligoland  in  the  hands  of  Germany,  and  the  Kiel 
Canal  without  restrictions  as  to  defences,  would  only  be  a 
truce.  I  doubt  the  strangulation  of  Germany  commercially. 
There  are  too  many  Neutrals  interested  monetarily,  and  there 
will  be  enormous  difficulties  in  enforcing  abstention  from 
trading  with  Germany  on  all  the  nations  now  against  her 
as  belligerents. 

June  25,  1916. — The  Edmund  Talbots  j  dined  here  last 
night.  He  says  that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  very  bad, 
nothing  being  done  to  restrain  the  Sinn  Feiners,  who  openly 
defy  the  authorities.  She  has  been  visiting  schools  here, 
and  is  astonished  at  the  punctuality  and  neatness  of  the 
girls  attending  them,  compared  with  London  girls  :  she 
does  not  think  that  English  mothers  can  be  persuaded  to 
attend  to  their  children  as  French  mothers  do. 

No  political  or  military  news. 

June  26,  1916. — Dr.  Dillon  came  here  this  morning. 
He  all  along  knew  that  Verdun  must  fall !  he  is  still  of 

*  [The  late]  Due  de  Luynes,  who  went  to  Roumania  separately. 

t  Comte  de  St.  Aulaire,  now  French  Ambassador  at  London. 

X  Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  now  Viscount  Fitzalan. 
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opinion,  confirmed  to  him  by  numerous  Deputies,  Senators, 
politicians,  etc.,  that  Caillaux  will  return  to  power  and  to 
office  :  he  does  not  put  that  event  at  so  early  a  date  as  when 
I  last  saw  him — which  was  at  any  time  on  the  anticipated 
fall  of  Briand.  According  to  Dillon,  Caillaux  is  to  be  the 
financial  saviour  of  France,  and  for  that  purpose  he  will  be 
required  as  Minister  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Dillon  still  maintains  that  there  is  great  lassitude  in  France 
and  desire  for  peace :  he  did  not  this  time  say  “  at  any 
price.” 

June  28,  1916. — There  is  a  violent  thunderstorm  going 
on,  with  deluges  of  rain  and  hail.  Poor  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  !  if  they  have  it  there  it  will  interfere  with  our 
offensive,  which  is  imminent,*  and  hamper  the  movement 
of  big  guns. 

June  30,  1916. — A  dinner  at  the  Murats.  All  the  talk 
was  of  our  offensive.  Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  one  a  fond  for  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared. 

*  The  Somme. 
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